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Members of Congress 
Tell Why They Back 
Insurance Measures 


Rep. Hancock, N. Y., Says It Was 
Not Intent of Anti-Trust Acts to 
| Include Insurance 


WALTER, PA., VIEWS SIMILAR 


Sen. Bailey, N. C., Prefers State 
System of Regulation ‘Which 
Has Worked So Well’ 








Members of Congress who introduced 
the three bills in the Senate and House 
of Representatives last week designed to 
affirm the intent of Congress that insur- 
ance regulation should be left to the 
states and not assumed by the Federal 
Government have told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter why they favor such proposed 
Outside of Washington 
events have moved rapidly since these 
bills were introduced ten days ago. The 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
\vents and the New York City Asso- 
ciation have adopted resolutions approv- 
ing these bills and members have started 
out to enlist public support for them. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers held a special meeting on Wed- 


legislation. 


nesday in New York City to receive a 
report from its special advisory commit- 
tee in connection with the Federal anti- 


trust litigation and the part the National 
Board is playing to aid passage of the 
new Congressional bills. 


Hancock and Walter Statements 


Congressman Clarence E. Hancock 
trom Syracuse, N. Y., who introduced 
HR. 3269 in the House at Washington, 
writes that he favors this legislation for 
the following reasons: 

“For seventy-five years the Supreme 
Court has consistently held that con- 
tracts of insurance cannot be classified 
as commerce or interstate trade and that 
the Federal government has no authority 
to re culate the activities of insurance 


companies. Evidently the Department 
ot Justice believes that the Supreme 
vc as now constituted will reverse 


S line of decisions thus making it pos- 
“bh for the Federal government to as- 
‘ume control of the entire insurance 
husiness. Since the argument turns on 


intent of Congress in passing the 
Ss e116 : . 
“Merman Act and the Clayton Act, it 
‘seems to me and many others that any 


nh, = S 
‘uDtT on this point should be cleared 


ie 


ngressman Francis E. Walter from 
lst District in Pennsylvania writes 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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OFFICIAL WAR MESSAGE NO. 6 


Telling a friend the number 

of John’s regiment...or where 

he is now... or his kind of training 

. or about his inoculations .. . 

or any little thing about his army 
life, may seem harmless to you. 

But Axis espionage relies on mil- 

lions of sociable Americans telling 


friends these little things. Hun- 
dreds of such random phrases . . 
pieced together... reveal big mili- 
tary secrets! 

Don’t repeat even little things 
about our war effort unless they’ve 
been published or broadcast. Think 
before you talk! 
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The Old Naval Officer 


He was a young Ensign just out of Annapolis when in 1891 he 
started a 20 Payment Life policy of $3,000, In 1894 he started 
another of $3,000, and in 1906 still another, of $5,000. In 191], 
1914, 1926, respectively, these policies became full paid, and he no 
longer continued paying premiums, but in each case dividends 
were thereafter awarded annually. When he died at age 75 he 
was a Rear Admiral, retired. 


On the first policy he had paid in $1,572.00 in premiums, the 
dividends returned to him had amounted to $1,247.67, so that the 
net cost for 52 years of insurance of $3,000 had been $324.33. 


On the second policy he had paid in $1,672.20 in premiums, 
the dividends had come to $1,095.97. Net cost for 49 years’ insur- 
ance was $576.23. 

On the third policy, premiums totaling $4,054.20 dividends 
totaling $1,648.35; net cost for 37 years’ insurance, $2,405.85. 

His family received a total of $11,000, the net cost of which 
had been $3,306.41. 

In addition to that insurance, he had had $3,000 in another 
company since 1894, plus $7,500 through the Navy Mutual Aid 
since 1898, plus $10,000 Government insurance since 1920. Life 
insurance enabled this thrifty old Naval officer to leave an insur- 
ance estate of $31,500. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Boom Market for Life 
Insurance After War 
Seen As Probability 


A. A. Rydgren, Continental Ameri- 
can President, Gives Management 
Association Views on Post-War 


MANY NEW AGENTS NEEDED 


Should Prepare for Field Force Ex- 
pansion; Guertin Law Raises 
Interest Rate Questions 





A boom market for life insurance in 


the post-war period was forecast by 
A. A. Rydgren, 
American Life of Wilmington, 
Life Office Management 
annual meeting in Chicago 
“When two such powerful 


need for 


president Continental 
speaking 
before Associa- 
tion at its 
this week. 
increase in the 
and an increase in the 
capacity to pay for it coincide, the re- 
sult is likely to be a boom in life insur- 
said Mr. Rydgren. 


the amount of money 


factors as an 
life insurance 


ance sales,” 

National income, 
available for the purchase of goods and 
services, is probably the most important 
influencing the sale of life 
insurance, said Mr. Probable 
1943 national income is estimated at 147 
While post-war national income 


single factor 


Rydgren. 


billions. 


will probably be less than the peak 
reached during the war, economists 
agree it will be larger than during the 


pre-war period. Estimates vary from 120 


billions upward. Also most economists 
agree the post-war living costs will be 
which is 


at least as high as now 25% 


higher than in 1939. 
Post-War Market May Shift 


The post-war market for life insur- 
ance, however, may shift in character, 
continued the speaker. A larger propor- 
tion of the net national income after 
deduction of taxes may be enjoyed by 
the lower income groups and a corre- 
spondingly smaller proportion accrue to 
those of medium or higher incomes. 


No Fundamental Economic Change 


“My conclusion that life insurance 
sales will expand greatly during the im- 
mediate post-war period is predicated on 
the assumption that political, social and 
economic conditions in post-war America 
will be much the same as in pre-war 
America,” said Mr. Rydgren. “That 
whatever change in the American way 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Why is growth important 


to a life insuranee company ? 

















Growth of a life insurance company is not only an expression of confidence 
in the Company itself but in the value of life insurance. 

The John Hancock has continued to grow despite the fact that millions of 
young men who under normal conditions are prospects for the sale of life insur- 
ance are now in the armed services. Insurance in force in 1942 increased more 
than 500 million dollars to a total of more than 5% billions and the 1943 rate of 
growth is consistent with that of last year. 

Not only does this growth increase the security which our policyholders 
enjoy by increasing the diversification of risks, but it is also an indication that 
the people of America still look to life insurance to guarantee that, in the 
event of personal disaster, homes will be kept intact, families will be kept to- 


gether, and dependents will share the benefits which this country offers. 
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OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reinhard A. Hohaus, Associate Actuary of Metropolitan Life, 
Tells Insurance Group in Chicago of Democratic Concept 
as Basis for Individual, Group and Social Insurance 
in This Country 


Developments in social security and 
other social insurance forms in this coun- 
try were discussed by Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, associate actuary, Metropolitan 
Life, speaking before the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies at 
Chicago on Tuesday. 

In the democratic form of society, said 
Mr. Hohaus, there is faith in the ability 
and power of the common man together 
with his fellow citizens to direct and 
mold the future of his country, and 
much is expected of the individual if he 
is to be worthy of the rights with which 
he was born. This has meant that defi- 
nite obligations are placed on the indi- 
vidual in at least three directions: to 
himself and his family; to those for 
whom and with whom he works; and to 
society. In the forefront of his obliga- 
tions has always been that of providing 
a reasonable amount of security against 
the major hazards of life. That chal- 
lenge has been accepted, in each of the 
three directions referred to above, by 
the development of three different 
classes of insurance. 

The first in order of time is individual 
insurance—protection the individual se- 
cures for himself and his family; the 
second a variety of employe benefit plans 
of which group insurance is an out- 
standing American contribution; the 
third, social insurance—designed for the 
well- being of our fellow citizens in times 
of adversity. Each has its own function 
to perform and need not and should not 
be competing with the others. When 
soundly conceived each class of insurance 
can perform its role better because of 
the existence of the other two 


Individual Insurance 


The success of democratic processes 
oo largely on the extent to which 
the individual may, and does, assume his 
responsibilities as a citizen and as a 
family man. He will wish to set his own 
level of protection and individual pro- 
grams give him the opportunity to do so. 

Individual insurance is an institution 
essential to, and characteristic of, the 
Innate spirit of self-reliance which is, 
and must, continue to be traditionally 
\merican. 

Group Insurance 


The idea of group protection may be 

traced to the more or less natural feeling 
I responsibility on the part of the 
employes in an organization and_ their 
employer for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual worker and his family in times of 
stress. There developed various types 
ot employe benefit plans aiming to give 
4 measure of protection in a manner 
suited to preserve the beneficiaries’ self- 
respect and dignity. In some cases these 
plans were initiated by employes in 
thers by the employer and still others 
°Y Joint action of employes and em- 
ploye: sharing the cost between them. 
Many of these self- insuring plans were 
unsound and their sponsors turned in- 
Teasingly to actuaries and insurance 
Com nies with resulting growth of 
TOUp insurance. 


: Social Insurance 
The fundamental objective of social 
surance is to provide a measure of 
‘conomic security on a basis making for 
ion Tespect— usually as a legal right— 
'or as large a proportion of the popula- 
ton as S practicable. 
ith a view to maintaining interest 


in a plan and a healthy snirit of inde- 
pendence and _ self-reliance among its 
members, employe contribution towards 
the cost is required. The basic aim in 
benefits should be that they approach 
social adequacy for the insured and his 
family—that is that they represent as 
far as practicable a basic layer of family 
protection. The benefits should there- 
fore be related primarily to the probable 
minimum requirements to keep the 
family as a whole from becoming public 
charges. 

“The democratic concept of social in- 
surance benefits,” said Mr. Hohaus “or, 
for that matter, of any other social serv- 
ice benefits —involves striking a very 
delicate balance between two extremes. 
On the one hi ind, provision of too much 
in the way of benefits, besides presenting 
serious financial and economic problems, 
stifles initiative, and the spirit to excel; 
and makes for general indifference and 
poor citizenship. Failure to approach 
social adequacy, on the other hand, fos- 
ters unrest and a desire to change the 
order of things in the hope of thereby 
obtaining greater security. For a demo- 
cratic people to strike this balance is 
often not an easy task. Yet it must do 
so, if it is to remain democratic, for 
neither extreme is a healthy or an en- 
during state. 

“For well over thirty years the Met- 
ropolitan has devoted extensive and very 
sympathetic study to the subject of so- 
cial security, and it has been my privi- 
lege to have had a part in that work. 
Out of it has grown a conviction that 
the man in the street has a very en- 
couraging understanding of the proper 
role of social insurance, even though 
experts may and do disagree concerning 
various technical questions present in 
this new field. 

““The experience has shown that the 
American citizen welcomes an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the cost of social 
insurance because he wishes to be a 
partner in the plan—not simply a bene- 
ficiary—and because he knows there is 
little justification for a means or needs 
test if he is sharing directly in the cost. 
He dislikes a means test not only for its 
somewhat humilitating implications, but 
because he is fearful that such provision 
as he makes for himself and his family 
through insurance, savings, etc. will be- 
come of little or no avail if his social 
insurance benefits are reduced because 
of that provision. 

“Likewise he feels the government 
plan need not pay an old-age pension 
until the worker has both reached the 
required age and retired. If one wants 
an annuity at a given age, irrespective 
of his employment status, that also is a 
matter for the individual, and not society, 
to arrange. 

“Summing up, our man in the street 
feels that all he should be required to 
aid his fellow-citizen in providing is a 
basic layer of protection—subsistence is 
the term Beveridge uses—in event of 
death, old age , unemployment or other 
hazards se rious and common enough to 
require automatic cooperative provision 
through social insurance. And _ having 
that attitude, he knows turn about is 
fair play, and so he does not expect his 
fellow-citizen to assume any greater re- 
sponsibility for him. Any added _ pro- 
tection that either may desire he expects 
to be taken on as a personal respon- 
sibility. The story of ‘American life 





Development of Social Insurance Forms 





n This Country 


insurance is ample testimony to the way 
in which such personal responsibilities 
have been accepted. 

“There is nothing new in these prin- 
cinles we have been discussing. They 
are already incorporated to a substantial 
degree in the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Plan. They are also 
to be found in the basic social insurance 


philosophy of the Beveridge Report. 
There is, however, another principle 
stated by Beveridge that needs much 


more emphasis in this country—namely, 
that no scheme or social security is 
satisfactory if there is mass unemploy- 
ment, or unemployment prolonged year 
after year for the same individual. In 
other words, it is work which makes 
security possible. We can have, and 
have had, work without security. But we 
can never have security without reason- 
able reeular craplovment of our produc- 
tive economy. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ 


“While the present Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Plan represents 
a decided improvement over the original 
measures of 1935, there seems to be 
veneral agreement that it is still far from 
perfect in a number of ways. Changes 
which should be made when technical 
and other practical considerations permit, 
include: 

Enlargement of the scope of cov 
erage to bring in groups of workers now 
excluded—such as employes of the gov- 
ernment and non-profit organizations 
and domestic and agricultural workers. 

“2 Simplification of the benefit form- 
ula with further emphasis on ‘social ade- 
quacy’ and less on ‘individual equity’ as 
the benefit criterion. 

“3. Simplification and improvement in 
the requirements for an insured status 
under the plan, including continuance of 
status for men in the armed forces. 

Inclusion of some paige for the 
Bi aged not under the plan in lieu 
of the financial assistance granted by the 
Federal government to the States for 
their Old-Age Assistance Plans. 

“5 Some provision for persons who 
become ‘prematurely superannuated’ be- 
as for example those who 

disabled for further 
attained some set age 


Insurance 


fore age 65, 
are permanently 
work and have 
such as 55 or 60. 

“Qf the utmost importance in any old- 
thorough understanding 
of ae cost trends down through the 
vears. Long-range expert forecasts are 
indispensable in determining what scale 
of benefits can be supported by the na- 
tion’s economy, bearing in mind the 
other major claims on the national purse 
and the priorities to be accorded them. 
Such forecasts are also necessary in con- 
questions as to the nature, 
sources and range of contributions and 
taxes which will be required over the 
vears to provide the funds for the benfit 
payments. 

“This brings us to the very disturbing 
fact that there still appears to be con- 
siderable confusion as to the principles 
which should underlie the financing of 
the plan. It is a difficult and elusive 
problem on which unsound reasoning is 
pi at all unusual. It is not one which 


age plan is a 


sidering 


can be dealt with merely on a year-to- 


year basis, but must take into account 
the fact that the annual outlay, for bene- 
fits will increase for many years. This 
fact, together with the eventual magni- 


tude of the amounts involved, makes it 
imperative that the problem be studied 
in close connection with, and not inde- 
pendently of, other fiscal and economic 
sichie of the Government. We must 
not defer much longer a careful weigh- 
ing of the various considerations present 
so that a cual decision will be reached 
as to the policy to be followed for fi- 
nancing the future benefit outlays. In- 
ability to meet promised benefits, wheth- 
er due to lack of a financial policy or 
the adoption of an unsound one, would 
surely lead to widespread disappoint- 
ment, and there is no greater danger to 
a democracy than a disillusioned people. 
Unemployment Insurance 

“While there has been substantial 
progress in the Old-Age Insurance field 
since 1935, we find an entirely different 
situation as to unemployment insurance. 
In spite of a comprehensive attempt on 
the part of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments to meet a very important part 
of the problem of unemployment through 
social insurance, the plans now in oper- 
ation are not based on a proper under- 
standing of the social insurance ap- 
proach. They show little appreciation 
of the ‘social adequacy’ principle. 3ene- 
fits are too closely geared to prior wages. 
Except in the District of Columbia, 
family responsibilities are completely 
ignored. In general the various benefit 
formulae used result in ‘over-adequate’ 
benefits for some and decidedly inade- 
quate benefits for others — especially 
those with dependents who should be the 
first consideration of any government 
which regards the family as the basic 
unit in its social structure.” 

Health Insurance 

Discussing health insurance, Mr. 
Hohaus said: “Social health insurance 
in this country is still mainly in the 
discussion stage, and the situation re- 
garding it is very confused. Even some 
of the most fundamental questions re- 
main to be answered. There is disagree- 
ment as to the need for compulsion in 
this field; as to how the responsibility 
for administering a compulsory plan 
should be allocated or apportioned 
among the various levels of government 
—Federal, state and local; as to whether 
government itself should set up the or- 
ganization for paying benefits or rend- 
ering service, or should merely require 
individuals to find or create organizations 
for themselves. Then, again, we find 
major differences of opinion as to the 
implications of such terms as ‘Health 
Insurance’ or ‘adequate medical care.’ 

“What significance is to be read into 
the fact that millions of individuals and 
their families have voluntarily become 
insured with insurance companies, hos- 
pital service plans, etc., for weekly or 
monthly cash benefits in the event of 
accident or sickness, for hospital ex- 
penses, or for benefits in the event of 
surgical operations; while plans offering 
insurance in one form or another for 
general medical care have met with rela- 
tively limited response ? 

“Should medical care protection be on 
the basis of providing the services in 
kind, or should it take the form of com- 
plete or partial indemnification of the 
individual for the charges made by the 
physician or institution in question? If 
services in kind, how should the doctor 
be compensated—by salary, on a per 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Mutual Life “Lifelong 
Compensation Plan’ 


EXPLAINED’ BY k ROGER HULL 


9 


Stabilizes Income of Field Men; Greater 
Reward for Career Agents; 
Details of Plan 


Details of the Mutual Life’s new 
“Lifetime Plan” of compensation for the 
field has been announced by J. Roger 
manager of 
more 


Hull, vice president and 


agencies. Its objectives are a 
stabilized income to the agent remain- 
ing in the business; a continuous income 
from service fees as direct compensation 
for service rendered to old policyhold- 
ers; increased compensation to the ef- 
ficient agent who remains in the busi- 
ness and a smaller income to the less 
efficient agent and to those who do not 
remain in the business; a lifetime plan 
providing for a substantial income after 
retirement age, developed during the 
agent’s active years of service; and to 
encourage attainment of a professional 
status in writing life insurance by re- 
varding those who render such type of 
service. 
Plan Summarized 

Under the new Mutual Life plan, the 
agent who enters the business at Age 
35, for example, and who writes $250,000 
of life insurance each year until he is 
65, can expect an income (based on aver- 
age assumptions as to quality, persist- 
ency and mortality) of approximately 
$6,100 his 5th year in the business, and 
steady increases thereafter to a peak of 
approximately $9,300 in his 30th year, 
followed by a retirement income that is 
never less than $3,400 annually there- 
after. Such an agent, based on aver- 
age assumptions, could expect total earn- 
ings of $244,000 for a 30-year period un- 
der the new plan compared with $197,000 
for the same period under the standard 
plan of 50% first-year commissions and 
9 annual renewals of 5%. 

After a grade-in scale for the first two 
years, the Mutual Lifetime Plan pro- 
vides a first-year commission of 45%, a 
second-vear renewal of 12% and a third- 
year renewal of 8%. The second and 
third year renewals are vested after 
three years of service. Non-vested re- 
newals of 4% are subject to a minimum 
production requirement and are paid 
from the 4th to the 10th years inclusive. 
Beginning in the 11th year, a 2% service 
fee is paid annually so long as the pol- 
icy remains in force on a_premium- 
paying basis, and provided the under- 
writer stays with the company, continues 
to produce and renders satisfactory serv- 
ice to his policyholders. In addition, 
efficiency income, based on certain fac- 
tors of quality rating, is paid to under- 
writers who remain under contract, for 
quality business that stays in force. Such 
income is paid three times on each year's 
production. It is paid first beginning in 
the 5th year on business in force 4 years, 
again in the 10th year on business in 
force 9 years, and again in the 15th 
year on business in force 14 years. While 
this Efficiency Income is paid each year 
on a different block of business, the 
effect is to provide a continuing annual 
income to the underwriter. 

The Mutual Lifetime Plan also in- 
cludes the company’s regular Retirement 
Plan for field men, which is created by 
joint deposits by the underwriter and 
the company. The retirement income 
now will be payable at optional Ages 60 
to 70 and provides either a life income 
or a joint annuity, whichever the under- 
writer may elect, as well as death and 
disability benefits. 

Vice President Hull’s Comments 

Vice President Hull in discussing the 
plan said: 

“The straight commission system of 
compensation was adequate some 35 
years ago when it was adopted in its 
present general form, because in those 
days the volume of insurance in force 
that required servicing was much smaller 
in relation to the amount of new busi- 
ness being written. Today, however, the 


character of the business and the duties 
of the producer have radically changed, 
and stress must be laid not only on the 
acquisition of sufficient new business to 
maintain a healthy ratio, but on the 
quality and proper servicing of that 
business as well. For that reason a 
shift in methods of compensating full- 
time, career underwriters has been in- 
evitable for several years. 

“Under the standard plans of com- 
pensation in effect for many years, an 
agent who has been in the business 
twenty years is still dependent upon new 
sales to the extent of about 60% of his 
income. Under the Mutual Lifetime 
Plan, however, the ratio is reversed so 
that after twenty years of service he 
is dependent to the extent of about 40% 
on new sales. 

“The new plan of the Mutual Life is 
made possible by the recent amendment 
to the New York insurance law. The 
Mutual Life is the first company to an- 
nounce a new plan of compensation of 
the tvpe made possible by this amend- 
ment.” 


WALTON IN MERCHANT MARINE 

Russell A. Walton, associate of the 
home office agency, Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me., and one of the company’s 
top producers, has reported for active 
duty in the Merchant Marine. 


New LOMA Officers 


New officers of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association are: Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, Northwestern Mutual, president; 
L. K. Crippen, Acacia Mutual, vice presi- 
dent. New directors: Harry J. Volk, 
assistant secretary, Prudential, and 
Henry F. Chadeayne, second vice presi- 
dent, General American Life. Mr. 
Crippen succeeds James B. Slimmon, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Aetna Life. 





J. Roger Hull to Address 
New York Chapter CLU 


The New York Chapter, CLU, will 
hold its first Fall meeting, October 5, at 
the Hotel Martinque, according to an 
announcement by George P. Shoemaker, 
Provident Mutual general agent, presi- 
dent of the chapter. J. Roger Hull, vice 
president in charge of agencies, Mutual 
Life of New York, will address the meet- 
ing. Mr. Hull, who is a CLU, will dis- 
cuss “What’s Ahead for CLU ?” Twenty- 
five men who were awarded the CLU 
designation this year will be given their 
diplomas. James Elton Bragg will make 
the presentations. 
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POSITION WANTED 


By qualified woman having had an un- 
usual life insurance background, where | 
can employ this knowledge to the aid of a 
discriminating life insurance executive who 
has need for, and could appreciate my 
experience in the field as well as office 
front. | am also an efficient stenographer. 
Box 1482, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











HOLU Guest Speakers 
For Chicago Meeting 


LEHMKUHL GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


Institute Membership 105 Companies; 
Meeting Limited to Two Days 
Will be Strictly Business 


Walter Lehmkuhl, American Reserv 
Life, Omaha, will preside as general 
chairman at the seventh annual meeting 
of the Institute of Home Office Life 
Underwriters, to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 
15-16. This year’s meeting will be limited 
to two days, and will be strictly business 
sessions, the usual social activities being 
omitted. The Institute’s president, David 
B. Alport, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, has announced that the 
guest speakers at the meeting will be: 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, director of 
health, Chicago; R. C. McCankie, vice 
president and actuary, Equitable Life 
of Iowa; Dr. A. J. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent and medical director, Connecticut 
General Life. 

The Industrial Round Table session 
will have as its chairman J. M. Kirven, 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia, S. C. 
George Melberger, North American Life, 
Chicago, will preside at the Ordinary 
Round Table discussion. R. B. Cap- 
linger, Reserve Loan Life, Dallas and 
T. J. McKenna, Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burgh will preside as co-chairmen at the 
Ordinary Case Clinic. 

The membership of the Institute now 
comprises an all time high of 105 life 
companies, each of which is expected to 
send one or two delegates to the meet- 
ing. In addition, it is expected that some 
non-member companies will have repre- 
sentatives present. 

Officers of the Institute, in addition to 
Mr. Alport include: executive vice presi- 
dent, Walter B. Lehmkuhl; vice presi 
dent and editor, Carl W. Huber, Bank- 
ers National Life, Montclair, N. J.; 
retary-treasurer, Carl M. Young, Farm 
ers and Bankers, Wichita. R. E. Button, 
reinsurance secretary, Alliance Life, 
Chicago, is acting as chairman of tli 
press committee for the meeting. 


Sei 





To Hear Gustave Simons 


Gustave Simons, Simons and Greeley, 
New York, will address the first Fall 
dinner meeting of the Pittsburgh Life 
Insurance and Trust Council, October 6. 
Mr. Simons, who is an expert on pen 
sion trusts and has acted as consultant 
in _the formulation of many employe 
retirement plans, has written numerous 
articles on corporate welfare plans and 
related excess profits tax problem: 
Some of Mr. Simons’ articles have a 
peared in The Eastern Underwriter. 





COMMISSIONERS TO MEET 

Commissioner James M. McCormacl 
of Tennessee, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, has called 
a meeting of the committee at Chicas 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for O: 
tober 7-8, immediately following tl! 
meeting of the American Life Conve: 
tion at the same place, October 5-7 
Commissioner McCormack has stated 
that there may be a change in plans fo. 
the meeting of the association scheduled 
for New York City the first week in 
December. 
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Branch Rickey Talks At 
Equitable Bond Meeting 


BASEBALL MAN STIRS AUDIENCE 





Greater New York Campaign to Write 
$20,000,000 ; Company Watching 


Premiums in Bond Buying 





Following an introduction by William 
|. Graham, vice president Equitable So- 
ciety, Branch Rickey, president Brooklyn 
Baseball Club, talked to several hundred 
Equitable representatives meeting in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania September 28 in the 
October Carry-on-to-Victory 
campaign. Discarding his prepared ad- 
dress Mr. Rickey thrilled his audience 
with a telling appeal to support the men 

the fighting fronts through equal 
valor on the home fronts and through a 
willingness to pay the price of victory 
through sacrifice, unmitigated toil and 
self-denial. 

In absence of Roy Miner, president 
New York Board of Equitable managers, 


ye ’ 
Society s 


General Agent Noel Maxcy, Brooklyn, 
presided. Agency Manager Milton Herz- 
herg, campaign committee, chairman, 


utlined objectives of October campaign. 
It had been agreed by the Equitable 
that not only would all new premiums 
initiated during October be invested in 
War Bonds, but these total premiums 
would be matched by the company, dol- 


lar for dollar, out of other funds and 
the aggregate placed in War Bonds. 
Thus, every $100 premium written in 


October would virtually represent a $200 
U.S. Bond sale. Quota for October of 
campaign committee was $20,000,000 of 
insurance. 

Distinguished War Service 
president Graham congratulated 
York City denartment on its 
effective work in the Third War Loan 
drive, which in conjunction with the 
sales efforts of the home office force had 
resulted in Third War Bond sales ap- 
proximating $10,000,000. He paid tribute 
to the Equitable men and women in the 
war service, mentioning the following 
representatives who have been cited for 


Vice 
the New 


distinguished service: Lt. Burch Wil- 
liams, Memphis; Lt. Elliott E. Dent, Jr, 
irmingham; Lt. George F. Callahan, 








home office : Lt. George B. Gierhart, 
New Haven; Lt. Floyd E. Moan, Toledo; 
Lt. Robert Riordan, Houston, Lt. J. 
smith Ferebee, Chicago. 


N. Y. Life Underwriters 
To Hear G. F. Johnston 


Diederich H. Ward, president of the 
Litt Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., announced that 
Gale F. Johnston, vice president of the 
Metronolitan Life will speak on “Today’s 
Challenge—Tomorrow’s Opportunity for 
the Lite Underwriter” at the associa- 
tion's opening dinner meeting of the 
car at the Hotel Pennsylvania, October 

Mr. Johnston, who is head of the 
msurance division of the Third War 
Loar Drive in New York City, served 
as field director of the Defense Savings 
“aff of the Treasury Department. in 
to 1942 and acts in an advisory 
apacity to the War Finance Committee 
and consultant to the United States 
Trea ury. Mr, Johnston is at present 
Commissioner of Greater New York 
uncils, the Boy Scouts of America, 
member of a executive board. 
ions will be given to members of 
the a sentiatice who "hare done outstand- 
ig work on the Third War Loan Drive 
will be 





als seven women members 
recounized as qualifying for “The 
Wor ‘n’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 


SE NATOR ‘CANCELS ADDRESS 
U S. Senator Bridges is under the 
are of a physician in Washington and 
was not able to address the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association this week, 





_ AETNA LIFE GIRLS CLUB 
mi. members of the Aetna Life Girls 
ith will staff the Officers’ Service Cen- 
‘rin the Hotel Bond in Hartford every 
“vening and every week-end. 
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FIELD UNDERWRITER 
IS IMPORTANT fits 


By 
A. Scott Anderson, President, 
Life Insurance Advertisers’ 


Association 





... He is a busy, a happy and a useful member of our 


wartime economy. 


. . « Last night he solicited subscriptions for the community 
chest. The night before that he was spotting airplanes, 
and on Friday night, as usual, he will be selling war bonds. 
He is putting in longer hours at his job, too, because of the 


many new problems caused by the war—and he gives often 





of his time to servicing the needs of policyholders of agency 
mates now in the armed forces. The Field Underwriter is 


busy for the duration. 


. . . But besides being busy, the Field Underwriter is happy. 
He has never been so important in his community or to his 
country. He knows that the more life insurance he sells 
now, the more money there will be for reinvestment in war 
bonds and activities vital to the war effort. Of equal im- 
portance, he knows that the more money people save 
through life insurance, the less pressure there will be to 
push up the cost of living and the better defense we will 


all have against inflation. 


. . . Finally, the Field Underwriter has reason to know that 
he is useful—because today, as in the past, he is contributing 
to the future welfare of his fellowmen by supplying time- 
tested life insurance protection which has already met and 


met well the approval of more than sixty million Americans. 


.. . Busy! Happy! Useful! That’s the Field Underwriter 


of today. His is a vital role in the winning of the war. 











This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity in 
the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting in wartime 
America. It is hoped that this series will prove beneficial to Field Under- 


writers of this and all companies. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board James A. Fulton, President 


William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 




















Continental American 
Philadelphia Changes 


JAMIESON HAS BRANCH OFFICE 





General Agency in Charge of Mahlon B. 
Simon; Heads of Both Agencies Well- 
known in Philadelphia Field 





By appointments effective October 1 
Continental American Life has taken 
step forward in Phila- 
in the belief of the company 


another definite 
delphia, 
officials. 

The Philadelphia branch office of the 
one of its largest and oldest, 


company, 





CHARLES I. JAMIESON 


is to be under the direction of Charles 
I. Jamieson, as branch manager. Mrs. 
Helen E. Heydrick, supervisor of the 
women’s division, Philadelphia branch 
office, will continue her relationship with 
the office. 

Mahlon B. Simon, associated with the 
branch for fourteen years, the last five 
of which he has been assistant manager, 
severs his previous connection with the 
branch to become the company’s Phila- 
delphia general agent. Messrs. Jamieson 





MAHLON B. 


and Simon are well known to the 
delphia insurance fraternity. 
Careers of Jamieson and Simon 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Jamieson 
went direct from college to the Army 
in World War I. He came up from the 
ranks rapidly, and at discharge in 1918 
was a Ist Lt. in Officers’ Training Camp, 
Camp Grant, Illinois. For a period of 
years following his Army service he was 
associated with his father in the paint 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Right to Tax Renewals 
Is Upheld in Texas 


ATTORNEY GEN’L MANN RULES 
Commissioner Laster Requests Opin- 
ion; An Estimated $1,000,000 in Unpaid 
Taxes Owed on Such Policies 

Texas is entitled to collect 
ceipts taxes on renewal premiums of life 
insurance policies written in the state 
by companies which no longer accept 
new business there, according to an opin- 
ion handed down last week by Texas 
Attorney General Gerald C. Mann. In- 
surance Commissioner O. P. Lockhart, 
who requested the opinion, estimated 
that at least $1,000,000 in unpaid taxes 
is owed on such policies. The Commis- 
sioner said his staff would begin imme- 
diately preparation of a list of companies 
owing such taxes. Some of the delin- 
quency dates back as far as 1909, when 
the second Robertson insurance law was 
passed, whether on policies written be- 
fore or after that date. Any company 
which chose to do business in the state 
after April 2, 1909, effective date of the 
law, accepted liability for taxes upon its 
gross premium receipts, according to the 
opinion. 


gross re- 


“The policies written by a company 
under its license to do business were not 
assurances for a single year, with the 
privilege of renewal by paying the an- 
nual premium, but were entire contracts 
of insurance,” said the opinion, adding 
that the liability for taxes extends both 
to companies which have withdrawn 
from Texas but still operate elsewhere 
and upon policies written in Texas and 
transferred later to other companies. 
The opinion said that suit for recovery 


of the taxes could be brought in Texas 
against any company amenable to the 
laws of Texas, otherwise jurisdiction 
could be sought in some other state 
where the company collecting the pre- 


miums does business. 
The levy is from 24% to 34% of gross 
premium value on Texas business, de- 


pending upon the investment of the in- 
surance company in Texas. Commis- 
sioner Lockhart pointed out that some 


companies which once qualified for the 
lower premium tax rate now are con- 
sidered liable for the maximum rate 
since their Texas investments were liqui- 
dated upon withdrawal from the state. 
Since some of the taxes are against 
transferred from the original 
collection might be too expen- 
worthwhile, the commissioner 
added his department had be- 


polic 1e@s 

company, 
sive to be 
said, but 


gun gathering information upon which 
the base suits for recovery wherever 
possible. 


HEAR WOUNDED VETERAN 


Provident Mutual "Employes at Bond 
Rally Campaign in Home Office 
Auditorium 
\s a result of a bond rally in audi- 
torium of the Provident Mutual Life, 
employes made outright purchases of 
amounting to $35,650. This sum 
does not include monthly payroll de- 


ductions of $4,827 authorized from time 


bonds 


to time by the home office staff. Speak 
ers included Vice President F. Phelps 
Todd, vice chairman of War Bond sales 


in Philadelphia County, and Superintend- 


ent of Schools A. J. Stoddard. Samuel 
k. Thompson, auditing department, head 
of company’s War Bond committee, was 


chairman. 

Private Walton R. Sanderson, just 
back from the hospital after having been 
wounded in the African campaign where 
he fought at Kasserine Pass and in other 
engagements, was driven to the meeting 
in a marine jeep and made a stirring talk. 
G. K. BAUMGARTNER APPOINTED 

Grover K. Baumgartner has been 
named as assistant to President Lewis 
E. Smith, of the Royal Highlanders Mu- 
tual Life of Nebraska and will have 
charge of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. Mr. Baumgartner until recently 
was vice president of the First Trust 
Co. of Lincoln. 


Russell Brooks New Manager 
Of Union Central, Seattle 


RUSSELL BROOKS 

Russell Brooks, CLU, has been named 
acting manager, Union Central’s Seattle 
agency for duration of the war. The 
appointment fills vacancy caused by the 
induction of Donovan F. Moore into the 
armed forces. 

Mr. Brooks joined Union 
Seattle agency in 1927. He has quali- 
fied for membership in the company’s 
$250,000 Club on several different occa- 
sions, 

Born at Newark in 1893, he was edu- 
cated in the public schools of New York 
City. He is married and has two sons, 
Richard J., age 20, and Burton, 14. 


Central’s 


Mr. Moore received his high school 
education at Yakima, Wash. He took a 
Liberal Arts course at Seattle College 
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Ideal for Business Insurance—MANHATTAN LIFE'S 
“IDEAL a POLICY” 







TLierd Panera 


P. A. ua aca Agent 


E. G. Van Den Bout—Assistant 
New York 5 


Ask Peyser About It ?” 





Co. 7-2676 








and then studied music at the Cornish 
School of Music at the University of 
Washington. He has been manager of 
the Union Central’s Seattle agency since 
May 1, 1940, was inducted into the Army 
September 11. His wife is now stationed 
in London in charge of a Red Cross 
unit. 





TO HEAR RANDOLPH PAUL 


Chicago CLU Also Will Have Professor 
Neil H. Jacoby and Ben S. McGiveran 
as Speakers 

An economic conference sponsored by 
the Chicago Chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, will be held at the La Salle 
Hotel October 15. Robert R. Reno, Jr., 
Equitable Society, is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. There will 
be three speakers: 

Randolph Paul, general counsel of the 
Treasury, Washington, who will discuss 
“Taxation.” 

Neil Jacoby, professor of finance 
and secretary, University of Chicago, 
who will speak on the subject, ‘‘Post- 
War Economic Expansion—the Individ- 
ual and the Collective Task.” 

Ben S. MeGiveran, Compensation Re- 
search Bureau of Chicago, who will dis- 
cuss “Employes’ Trusts.” 

3usiness and professional men as well 
as insurance men are invited. 
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DES MOINES 


Social Insurance 


(Continued from Page 6) 
insurance, Neither social insurance, as 
we now know it, nor the situation that 
health insurance would be designed to 
meet, is in any sense static. A number 
of signs indicate that, irrespective of 
our decision as to any such extension, 
the next few years will see a number of 
major developments and innovations in 
the provision of medical care. Probably 
more than one-third of our active phy- 
sicians are now serving our fighting 
forces. Substantial reductions in the 
civilian supply of dentists, nurses and 
other personnel auxiliary to the medical 
profession have also occurred. Many of 
us no doubt have already felt the impact 
of this changed situation by reason of 
the accident or sickness of members of 
our family, Can we safely assume that 
all the presumably temporary measures 
that have been or will be required on 
account of such shortages will disappear 
when the war ends? May we not rather 
anticipate that, as a result of experience, 
at least some of them will be premanent- 
ly retained ? 

“Then too there is the exposure of a 
very large part of the medical profession 
—especially those who have gone straight 
from professional training into the armed 
forces—to conditions of service which 
are economically and otherwise quite dif- 
ferent from those of private practice in 
peacetime. What will be their attitude 
after peace is won and they and their 
military and naval clientele return to 
civilian life? , 

“It is clear then that in the field of 
health insurance there is still much un- 
explored country to be charted, despite 
all the discussions that have taken place. 
Following blindly the precedents of our 
established governmental plans— old-age 
or unemployment — or of government 
plans adopted abroad, will not help us 
much. It may well be questioned, for 
example, whether the broad concept that 
a social minimum of protection against 
the hazards of life be governmentally 
provided should be carried over, without 
modification, from our present cash bene- 
fit coverages to the field of medical 
benefits in kind. 

“Because of the intimate and personal 
nature of the service that may be re- 
quired, it would seem the role of the 
government in this connection might 
well be one of greater aloofness, con 
fined to making sure that adequate care 
will be provided, rather than directly 
participating in the actual provision 
Such direct participation would seem to 
be appropriate only if no agency, able 
and willing to take on the task, can bi 
found so that the choice lies between a 
bare minimum governmentally provided 
and outright charity or nothing at all. 

“In conclusion, it would seem that our 
next steps should be to effect the nece 
sary improvements in the Federal al 
Age Plan, and to have an advisory grou} 
make appropriate studies for a ae: 
tial revision of unemployment insurance, 
so that we can look forward to having 
our two existing schemes on a sound 
basis. Health insurance is a much mort 
difficult subject, and the nature of its 
still unsolved problems counsel caution 
and more experimentation before em- 
barking on too comprehensive and uni- 
form a scheme. It would certainly 
better to have two plans on a satisfac- 
tory basis than to add yet another to 
our two unsatisfactory ones.” 
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Are You Keeping Faith With Yourself 


and the Institution That You Represent? 


HE HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 

and its benefactions to men and 

their families is a thrilling story 

of American achievement. It has 

been made possible by the zeal and 
skill of old-fashioned agents and modern under- 
writers. It has been perpetuated by the soundness 
of the theory and science of underwriting human 
life values. 

More than a century old, American life 
insurance has paid untold billions of dollars to 
policyholders and beneficiaries for whose pro- 
tection the institution was created and has been 
maintained. And today, through their life 
insurance companies, sixty-seven million men, 
women, and children own this protection amount- 
ing to a hundred and thirty-three billion dollars. 
This impregnable fortress of defense against the 
inevitable encroachment of time and circum- 
stance, this stronghold of financial security, was 
built with the help of life insurance men and 
women. 

But the yesteryears are history, and the 
laurels won by past achievement will wither and 
die, unless they are kept fresh and green by to- 
day’s victories over current increasing problems 
... kept alive and growing, by more and better 
work, 

* Now is the time for increased action! 

Today’s rich market is both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge for every life underwriter. 
Have you seized the opportunity and accepted 
the challenge? Are you keeping faith with your- 
self and with the institution that you are privi- 
leged to represent? 

Are you a full-time underwriter, not only 
on your agency roster, but also in the scope and 
efficiency of your activity? You are if you work 
seriously, with a plan and a purpose, throughout 
a full measure of working hours each day. 

Are you a full-time underwriter? 

How many calls did you make today? 
Were the people you called on pre-selected pros- 
pects, or only ‘‘suspects’’? Did you tell your 
story, convincingly, in each interview? Were you 








privileged to help someone create a new estate 
or increase one already owned to protect himself, 
his family, or his business interests? If not, have 
you thoughtfully analyzed each presentation, in 
order to improve your technique and be a better 
underwriter tomorrow? 

Have you recently discarded your ‘‘china 
eggs’’—those names that no longer belong among 
your prospects? Do you consistently add new 
names to your list of men and women who need 
more life insurance? 

Do you needlessly, and perhaps to your 
own disadvantage, depend solely upon your per- 
sonal efforts .. . or do you make use of your com- 
pany’s direct-by-mail advertising and other sales 
aids that can help to multiply your own selling 
personality? Do you follow up leads? 

%* Do you demand of yourself the maximum 
of your own best performance as the minimum 
acceptable standard? 

The most costly fallacy that was ever 
foisted on life insurance salesmen is this well- 
intended remark: “YOU ARE YOUR OWN 
BOSS,” with the implication that you can do 
exactly as you may choose and still enjoy the 
rich rewards for good work well done. Just plain 
common sense stamps that as being false and 
misleading. No man can have dominion over 
others, without first having dominion over him- 
self. You, as a salesman, can be successful only 
in the degree to which you impose upon yourself 
compliance with the strict laws of business 
success. 

If you work seriously, with a plan and a 
purpose throughout a full measure of business 
hours each day, you are a full-time underwriter 
... and you are keeping faith with yourself and 
with the institution that you represent. 


_Massachurely [Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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Britain’s Society Of 
Individualists Grows 


BATTLE WITH SOCIAL PLANNERS 
Had Its Origin in Group Headed by 
President Sir Ernest Benn, Publisher 


and Insurance Chairman 


By Frank Plachy, London 


10.—Ever since the New 
America there has been 
an outcry in Britain by a group who 
have come to be generally ‘lumped in 
the press and public view as the “plan- 
and who largely started working 


London, Sept. 
Deal started in 


vs 
with the London School of Economics 
for a nucleus, for the enactment of a 


long series of measures which would 
considerably interfere with the British 
way of life and of government as it has 
developed through the centuries. Prac- 
tically every one of these schemes was 
aimed, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, against private enterprise and 
private property. ae 

The war, with its controls, rationing, 
prohibitions, quotas and every concelv- 
able form of restriction and regimenta- 
tion, was a fortuitous and unexpected 
godsend for the planners, who immedi- 
ately seized on the emergency as a 
chance to impose their ideas on a regi- 
mented and largely impotent public. The 
Beveridge scheme was the finest flower 
which has so far come out of this crop 
of economic weeds. 

The Opposition 

sut the planners failed to reckon with 
a group of people, originally small, who 
about fifteen vears ago became disturbed 
by the growing strength of bureaucracy. 
This group, headed by Sir Ernest Benn, 
then a well-known and successful pub- 
lisher, called itself the Individualist 
Movement. The efforts of this group 
were immensely stimulated by the great 
work written by the late Lord Justice 
Hewart, who pointed out how the powers 
steadily and stealth- 


of the State were 
ily encroaching on the traditional liber- 
ties of the British people. Times were 
hard in those days and, as in the case 
of the American New Deal, a great many 
people, discouraged at the outlook, were 
ready, in the slang phrase, “to try any- 
thing once.” The planners were more 
than willing to oblige them. 
Nevertheless, the Individualists per- 


sisted and their movement held together. 
Now, within the last twelve months, they 
have had the satisfaction of seeing a 
widespread national awakening to the 
evils they have always pointed out, and 
there has been a tremendous response 
by the better classes among the people 
to join them in fighting all bureaucratic 
and socialist attacks on private enter- 


prise. Mass meetings have been largely 
attended and the movement, now re- 
named the Society of Individualists, is 
a real force in British life. Its presi- 


dent is still Sir Ernest Benn, now chair- 
man of one of the big British life insur- 
ance companies, and its 120 vice presi- 
dents and National Council comprise a 
list of commercial and academic leaders 
who could not possibly be exceeded in 
strength and character in Great Britain. 

Recently, a great access of strength 
has come to the Society of Individualists 
from all sections of the business world, 


particularly those dealing with the ex- 
port trade, and of course Britain must 
have an export trade of vast extent in 
order to live at all. This has been due 
to the fact that the American cor- 
respondents of influential papers, such 
as the Times and the Economist, have 


revolt in America 


reported a 
bureaucratic 


against the same sort of 
hamstringing which now. prevails in 
Britain. It is widely feared that if 
American business can free itself from 
the bonds of the New Deal and of the 
Roosevelt ideas of the control of busi- 
and enterprise by politicians, then 
in the post-war scramble for world trade 
the Americans will have a tremendous 
lead and will be able to seize all the 


LTroOwing 


ness 


most profitable business. 
How much justification there is for a 


belief that America is about to return 
to the free system’ of government en- 
visioned by the makers of the Consti- 


tution is unknown to the present writer, 
but there is no doubt that even the re- 
port of it in the press has “put the wind 
up,” as the English say, of the leaders 
of British industry. The planners are 
definitely on the defensive, and the So- 
ciety of Individualists deserves much 
credit for this fact. 
Winston Churchill’s Speech 

Equally effective was the great speech 
of Winston Churchill to the British peo- 
ple over the radio in March, when for 
the first time he departed from his 
single-minded task of winning the war 
to discuss home issues. He threw cold 
water over all the planners and especially 
the Beveridge enthusiasts, who so blithe- 
ly suggest spending hundreds of millions 
of public money on this scheme and on 
that, without ever troubling about where 
the money is to come from. With 
Beveridge in mind, Mr. Churchill said :— 

“First of all, we must beware of at- 
tempts to over-persuade or even to co- 
erce His Mayjesty’s Government to bind 
themselves or their unknown successors, 
in conditions which no one can foresee 
and which may be years ahead, to im- 
pose great new expenditure on the State 
without any relation to the circum- 
stances which might prevail at that time, 
and to make them pledge themselves to 
particular schemes without relation to 
other extremely important aspects of our 
post-war needs.” 


Sir Ernest Benn on Beveridge Report 


The Beveridge report, with its absurd 
putting of the cart before the horse in 
that it proposes to spend money before 
the means of finding it are known, has 
given much ammunition to the Individ- 
ualists. A brochure on post-war ques- 
tions issued by the Movement was en- 
tirely devoted to it. There were several 
contributors, but Sir Ernest Benn’s con- 
tribution lends itself best to quotation. 
The following are taken at random from 
his remarks :— 

“The Beveridge Report 
classed as political arithmetic, for there 
is no economy about it; it consists part- 
ly of politics and partly of statistical 
speculation. I would have been glad 
enough had its publication been delayed 

. to avoid the misunderstandings which 
in any case are likely to arise with the 
United States of America. The war- 
time generosity of America, by virtue 
of which we now keep body and soul 
together, is already a matter of some 
misgivings on the part of sections of 
American taxpayers. To choose this mo- 
ment to announce that we have achieved 
‘security’ is not therefore calculated to 
simplify the difficult and delicate matter 
of American aid, both during and after 
the war... 

“Tt may well be that as a People, a 
Nation and an Empire, we have served 
our purpose and that the future course 
of history will be shaped without our 
aid. It certainly will be so if some of 
our politicians have their way. But if 


should be 














the gravity of the situation can be 
brought home to a people which is still 

3ritish in breeding, quality and char- 
acter, such a doleful prognostication may 
yet be falsified. 


“It should be considered an offense to 
read the Beveridge Report unless and 
until a prior examination has been made 
of the present economic position of the 
nation. Our foreign investments have 
gone; we are living on the charity of 
the United States and Canada. We are 
the beneficiaries of a scheme known by 
the wholly inadequate title of Lease- 
Lend. In the Great War we made free 
gifts to all our E uropean Allies amount- 
ing in total to twice as much as the 
American gift to us, but all these trans- 
actions were expressed as loans and all 
of them brought trouble in their wake. 
This time America has lifted mankind to 
a higher level by, for the first time in 
history, accepting the theory that dur- 
ing war everybody should give every- 
thing. A large proportion of our neces- 
sary sustenance is thus coming to us as 
a free gift. Yet when peace comes 
we must develop our overseas business, 
not only.to pay for such raw materials 
as we may require, but also to provide 
the large quantities of food previously 
obtained by us as interest on our invest- 
ments.” 


These quotations give some idea of 
the clear thinking and forthright speak- 
ing of certain important British business 
interests today. Much stronger language 
is used in the privately circulated news 
sheets which have come to replace the 
national newspapers in information and 
in influence. It may be doubted if any 
nation is in decay which can produce 
men like Churchill, Benn, Woolton, 
Bracken and the leaders of the Armed 
Services. 3ut certainly it was high 
time that effective opposition was raised 
to the attacks of the planners and the 
bureaucrats on private enterprise, and 
the Society of Individualists has done 
this with every prospect of eventual suc- 
cess. 





Howard S. Hatfield, CLU, general 
agent at Sioux City for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, is president of the 
1943-44 Sioux City Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. 
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of his own. The territory: 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 


Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


V. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 











LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 
MUrray Hill 5-0313 





Northwestern National Life 
Breakdown of War Wages 


According to a study by Northwestern 
National Life, war wage increases are be- 
ing spent largely on women. Sales in 
women’s and misses’ sections of depart- 
ment stores are 660% greater than a year 
ago, and now actually account for almost 
half of the total dollar sales of depart 
ment stores in many cities. Better quality 
and higher priced goods are being bought, 
sales increases in main floor and upper 
floor sections of department stores are 
running considerably greater than in base- 
ment departments. Sales of jewelry are 
up 35% over last year, with diamond sales 
breaking all previous records. Women get 
most of the jewelry. Fur sales are up 
66% ; stores in war-industry centers report 
sales up 100 to 300%. Other increases 
are shown in amusement ticket, cigarettes 
and playing cards. War Bonds, taxes, 
travel and debt payoffs account for some 
of the war wages. 





Com. Members of Albany 
Ass’n of Life Underwriters 


Albany Association of Life Underwrit 
ers committees to serve for the ensuing 
year are: Luncheon and attendance, Harry 
Fluster, chairman; Robert C. Chandler, 
John Barker; auditing, Harold Fleck, Roy 
Gibbs; business ethics, Leon L. Tripp, 
Myron Rew, Harry Wootten; delegates, 
Edward R. Gettings, Marcus R. Mabee, 
E, D, Carlough, Jr., Leon L. Tripp, al- 
ternate; education group, Ernest H. Per- 
kins, Irving Smith, general, Ralph M. 
Horton and Arthur J. Westfall, schools 
and colleges; entertainment, Harold Guyer, 
William H. Harriman, John R. McEneny ; 
law and legislation, Edward R. Gettings, 
Spencer McCarty; membership, Ro 
Gibbs, Marcus Mabee, R. J. Scoville, John 


L. Emerick, Howard U. Goode, George 
Chardeen, Harry W. Albright; program 
arrangements, Louis C. Smith, John C. 
Martin, Robert L. Cummings; publicity, 


Harold Flick, Philip Fentzer, Harry W. 
Albright; reception, Robert L. Cummings, 
Ernest Mertens, Frank Martinez; war and 
bond drives, Fraser McIntyre, Edward k 
Stringham, Verne Edgecombe, Statton L. 
Rice; payroll deduction, Robert Langford, 
John H. Clyneo, James Jones; periodic 
drives, J. Frank Burke. 





WORK IN WAR PLANTS 


Number of Insurance Co. Prudential 
Employes Doing Part-Time Labor 
in War Industry 
Many employes of The Prudential 
after their work at company is finished 
for the day go to war plants in Newark 
and vicinity at night on part-time jobs, 
ranging from twenty to thirty hours a 
week. Some examples are Kenneth Mac- 
Kinnon of Prudential cost survey depart- 
ment, who works for Newark Wire 
Cloth Co.; Earl Rothlein, Ordinary un- 
derwriting, who works at Sparklet De 
vices Corporation; Stuart Richardson, 
cost survey, who is assistant to plan! 
supervisor of a West Orange plant; 
Jeanne Van Bergen of company’s treas- 
ury department, who works for National 
Union Radio Corporation; and Mary 
McCormark, receipts and notices e- 
partment, who is a sorter at General 

Extrusion Co., Hillsdale, N. J. 
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THE NEW MUTUAL PLAN 
FOR COMPENSATING FIELD UNDERWRITERS 


WITH TWO NEW SOURCES 
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COMMISSIONS WHAT THE PLAN ACCOMPLISHES 


¥ y * 7 Encourages the attainment of a pro- 



















’. fessional status for life underwriting 
7 2 by rewarding those who render pro- 
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. RETIREMEN fessional service. 


INCOME 
Vd 2 Pays more to the efficient Under- 


writer who remains in the business 
and less to the inefficient Under- 


aud WOW .0+ writer and those who do not remain 


in the business. 
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“7 EFFICIENCY 
Aa ame - 
INCOME 3 Stabilizes the income of the Under- 
r ; ine ; 
Additional payment for quallly writer who remains in the business. 


business to Underwriters who re- 
main with the Company and con- 


tinue to produce a satisfactory F Provides direct compensation for ser- 
l # new business. . : 
— vice rendered to old policyholders. 











SERVICE FEES § A lifetime plan providing for a sub- 
Payable annually from the 11th stantial income after retirement age, 
year, so long as the policy remain . ; Z 
in force on a premium-paying developed during the Underwriter’s 
: ided the Underwriter ‘ . ‘ 
perl pore one service call | active years of service. 


each year on the policyholder and 
continues productive. 
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Slimmon Views War See 
Before LOMA at Chicago Meeting 


President James B. Slimmon of the 
Life Office Management Association, and 
vice president and secretary of the Aetna 
Life spoke on “Adjusting Life Office 
Operations to War Conditions,” at the 
LOMA conference in Chicago last week. 
He reviewed the progress of the organi- 
zation, since it was established in 1924 
and credited the expansion of the 
LOMA activities to individual initiative, 
adaption of general principles, and re- 
search on the part of company personnel. 

“Since 1024,” Mr. Slimmon said, “this 
association has published thirty-two vol- 
umes covering the proceedings at forty 
annual and special conferences, twenty- 
nine special reports, twenty-seven com- 
mittee studies, 104 monthly bulletins and 
several hundred brochures and _ special 
releases. Ten textbooks have been pub- 
lished for our Institute students. The 
association’s annual and sectional con- 
ferences have afforded the meeting 
places for the exchange of ideas with 
others confronted with identical prob- 
lems and many a solution has been found 
to difficulties both in the formal meet- 
ings and in the informal discussions in 
the lobbies.” 

Mr. Slimmon in recalling the estab- 
lishment of the LOMA Institute in 1932, 
which offers an organized educational 
program for non-technical home and 
branch office employes, announced that 
20,001 students have sat for 40,461 exam- 
inations. 

Business Adjustment 

“During the past twenty years,” Mr, 
Slimmon said, “our business has been 
required to adjust itself to an era of 
‘boom’ prosperity, a serious depression 
and a World War. We have passed 
through a period of rapid change which 
has brought forth new problems in the 
field of organization, methods and pro- 
cedures. We have come not only to 
recognize the possibilities but also to 
acknowledge the value of cooperative re- 
search in our specialized field of man- 
agement, 

“This association is primarily a co- 
operative management research organi- 
zation, our staff, in reality, including the 
technicians associated with our member 
companies who from time to time con- 
tribute to our programs. I doubt if 
there is any other industry which so 
consistently adheres to the ideal that 
what is good for the business as a whole 
promotes the interest of each individual 
company. It is this spirit which has 
made it possible for all of us to benefit 
by the best thinking and research to be 
found in our business.” 

Commenting on the Association’s con- 
tribution to the war effort, Mr. Slimmon 
said that the facilities and the talents 
of its staff members are made available 
to the Office of the Adjutant General, 
the War Department Manpower Board, 
and’ the committee on the civil service 
of the House of Representatives. 


Post-War Problems 


On post-war problems Mr. Slimmon 
said: “Your officers and staff have dis- 
cussed the necessity to be prepared to 
help in the solution of such post-war 
problems as: continued collaboration 
with government agencies on activities 
within our field, such as employment of 
veterans, including the disabled; assimi- 
lating our own returned veterans; the 
necessity for continuing attention to 
operating costs; adjustments to meet 
probable reduction in new business tor 
a period following the close of the war; 
utilizing developments which have come 
more rapidly because of the impetus of 
war in such fields as office machinery, 
training, substitute materials, and the 
like. 

“The past year has been a challenge 
to all of us. New problems confronting 
each individual company have called for 
our best efforts, and the management 





JAMES B. SLIMMON 


techniques presented to us over a period 
of years by many association members 


have faced a major test. In a wide 
variety of respects many of us have 
been forced to abandon long range plans 
and to resort to temporary expedients 
in order to maintain service to policy- 
holders. Problems resulting from loss 
of manpower and womanpower to the 
armed services and to war industries, 
from restrictions in the hiring of new 
employes, from regulations governing 
working hours and rates of pay and 
from fluctuations in the work of com- 
pany departments have been overcome 
in a manner which reflects great credit 
upon you.” 

Oi the present day problems Mr. Slim- 
mon calied attention to the importance 
ot loss of employes. “Regulations do not 
provide for deferment in the drafting of 
any significant number of employes,” he 
said. ‘Wages in many war industries are 
higher than ours, and some employes 
have felt a patriotic urge to be engaged 
in the direct production of combat ma- 
terial. As a result, employe termina- 
tions in our companies have ranged up 
to ten times the number experienced in 
years before the war. To meet this situ- 
ation, top management has had to elimi- 
nate work valuable in long range, plan- 
ning but not vital to current operations 
and has streamlined many necessary pro- 
cedures. A heavy burden has been placed 
on supervisors, particularly those in 
charge of simpler clerical operations to 
get the large masses of work done with 
anything approaching the needed accu- 
racy on anv reasonable time schedule. 

“Another problem, that of restriction 
in the hiring of new employes is occa- 
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sioned by the government’s desire to 
protect the position of industries en- 


gaged in the manufacture of increasing 


amounts of war material. To us, it 
means that we must operate with fewer 
new employes than we need and that a 
large proportion of those coming to us 
do not meet our pre-war standards. In 
most companies there are now new em- 
ployes who would not have qualified for 
their present jobs before the war be- 
cause of age, education, experience, 
marital status or physical condition. Our 
supervisors at all levels deserve a large 
measure of commendation for their abil- 
ity to efficiently utilize the services of 
these employes. 

“Problems—have arisen from regula- 
tions of the Federal government de- 
signed to control working hours and 
rates of pay. The making of some 
changes has been mandatory and others 
which company managements have 
wished to make have required the ap- 
proval of one or more governmental 
agencies. 

“The type of problem, that of fluctua- 
tion in work, is not a new one to us, but 
new types of fluctuation in the work 
done by individuals have occurred. In 
many companies the manpower shortage 
has been felt, particularly with respect 
to jobs usually assigned to beginners and 
those which do not require long experi- 
ence. This has meant continuous re- 
assignment of duties to meet changes in 
volume of work and changes in the num- 
ber of employes available to do it. It 
has often been necessary for high-grade 
emploves to perform routine jobs con- 
nected with their work which under nor- 
mal circumstances would be done for 
them.” 

As a solution to these problems Mr. 
Slimmon suggests cooperation between 
those affected. They include: ton man- 
agement, supervision at all levels, em- 
ploves, agents, those from whom we 
purchase materials and service, and the 
policvholders. 

“The difficulties which challenge the 
courage of insurance management,” Mr. 
Slimmon said, “are being met success 
fully and I am strongly of the belief 
that no small part is being played by 
the men and women here today and 
those with whom they are immediatels 
associated because their job—their pro- 
fession—of planning and the handling of 
personnel has, during these past twenty 
years, and particularly during the last 
decade, received the recognition it has 
merited. This acceptance of personne! 
work has not just happened. It has been 
earned by your desire to do the job 
properly—to recommend the established 
policies based upon sound reasoning, t! 
take steps which affect the business and 
personal lives of many individuals only 
after they have been thought through 
thoroughly to develop practices which 
mean uniformity of treatment and the 
recognition of merit in all ranks, and to 
offer training for employes and instruc 
tion and counsel to supervisors and those 
in junior management, to encourage and 
recognize good work habits and to in- 
spire initiative and welcome suggestions 





W. H. HAMILTON DEAD 


Following a major surgical operation, 
William Hancock Hamilton, 54, super- 
intendent of the Industrial department 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
at Newport News, Va., died last week 
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Calif. Supreme Court 
Denies Application 


~~ 


REHABILITATION AGREEMENT 





Ruling of Los Angeles Superior Court 
Upheld by Dismissal of Order 
In Chapter 9 Cases 





California Supreme Court handed 
down its ruling, last week, on the ap- 
plication for a writ of supersedeas and 


an order to show cause in the appeal 
fom the ruling of the Superior Court 
of Los Angeles, approving the rehabilita- 
tion agreement for the 12 Chapter 9 life 
insurance companies proposed by former 
Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr. The higher court denied the appli- 
cation for the writ and dismissed the 
order to show cause. The decision was 
4 five to one opinion, the majority opin- 
ion being written by Justice John W. 
Schenk, and the dissenting one by Jus- 
tice Douglas L. Edmonds. This action 
by the Supreme Court now leaves the 
case aS on appeal, with a hearing to 
follow on the main issue. 

Attorney Charles W. Thompson and 
Attorney Austin Sherman, acting for 
themselves as policyholders of the Guar- 
anty Union, National Guaranty, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Physicians Life com- 
panies as acting also for other policy- 
holders, following the filing of the Court 
denial as above, said they now would 
proceed to prepare their case for argu- 
ment before the higher court. 

In handing down its decision the Su- 
preme Court said the appellants sought 
a writ of supersedeas to stay, pending 
appeal, the force and effect of the order 
of approval for the rehabilitation of the 
Chapter 9 companies. 

The court then summarized the argu- 
ments set forth by the appellants and by 
former Commissioner Caminetti, the re- 
spondent, in support of their respective 
contentions. The court during this sum- 
marization pointed out that Section 946 
and 949 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
do not apply to special proceedings un- 
der the Insurance Code, and cited as 
authority Carpenter vs. Pacific Mutual, 
13 Cal (2nd) 306. 

The court then said the case as pre- 
sented is not “requiring the issuance of 
the writ of supersedeas to maintain the 
stats quo or to protect appellate juris- 
diction. “The application is denied and 
the order to show cause is dismissed.” 





WIDE SUCCESS OF N. Y. LIFE AD 

The New York Life’s, “We Saw a 
Herd of Twenty Steers,” an ad which 
was run in Successful Farming, The 
Farm Journal and Country Gentleman, 
has attracted wide attention. It has been 
followed by a direct mail folder which 
the company has issued and which has 
already had a circulation of tens of thou- 
sands of copies. 

The ad shows a farmer sitting on his 
porch with an insurance agent. In con- 
versation between the two the agent dis- 
cusses the farmer’s herd of steers; sup- 
poses one of the latter’s steers were lost 
every year for twenty years at which 
time all of the steers would then be re- 
placed. The farmer is then asked to 
suppose a different situation in which the 
steers are changed into dollars and after 
many of the dollars are lost because of 
emergencies there is really no loss after 
twenty years if the farmer were owner 
ota 20-Year Endowment policy. 





A. C. MCKENNEY RESIGNS 


A. Carlton McKenney, first vice presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
sinia, has resigned and will retire as an 
active official of the company on Decem- 
ber 1. He will continue to serve as a 
Member of the board of directors and 
the executive committee. Mr. McKenney 
fntered the company’s employ in 1904. 
He was elected secretary in 1915 and 
held that position until 1925 when he was 
Promoted to vice president. He was 
Named first vice president in 1931. 


HEAR NAVAL OFFICER 





Midtown Managers of New York Also 
See War Pictures at Their Luncheon 
Meeting 

Midtown Managers Association held 
its first Fall meeting last week at the 
Uptown Club, New York. President S. 
S. Wolfson, Berkshire Life general agent, 
was in the chair. Lieutenant Herschel 
L. Mosier, U.S.N.R., member of the 
Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board, 
New York City, outlined briefly the 
training of a naval cadet, after which 
the sound pictures were shown: “Battle 
of Midway,” “Eagles of the Navy” and 
“The Winning Spirit.” 

Clifford L. McMillen, Northwestern 
Mutual, chairman of the managers’ and 
general agents’ committee, promoting the 


sale of War Bonds, announced that 
through the efforts of the men and 
women in the life insurance field in New 
York City, 70,000 bond buyers paid for a 
total of $17,202,000 in War Bonds. The 
sale of these bonds was made possible 
by home office employes and members 
of life insurance offices and is apart 
from the results of organized company 
and agency groups. 


Kansas City Life’s Book 
On Insurance Administrator 


The Kansas City Life has issued for 
its field men a textbook, entitled “The 
Life Insurance Administrator—Its Pur- 
poses and Use.” It is made up of a 
number of pages joined together by a 
plastic binding. Arrangement is such 
that a loose chart is inserted for use 
in each interview. It is aimed to im- 
prove selling messages, and consists of 
a simplified “need-selling” plan with 
striking visual and mechanical features. 
Plan was originated, developed and copy- 
righted by W. T. Whitehead, Kansas 
City Life director of sales. It is built 
around the charting fundamentals. Charts 
give agents cues as to what to say and 
do about the need discussed, each page 
leading both the agent and the prospect 
into discussion of the next need. One 
of the most interesting chapters of the 
book is that giving a specimen inter- 
view, consisting of approach, fact find- 
ing, recommendation and the close. 

Among other illuminative chapters in 
the book is one dealing with the life 
insurance administrator and Social Se- 
curity. 





OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENTS 





Bert H. Shaughnessy, George M. Paden 
Get New Posts on West Coast; Both 
To be Located in Home Office 

Occidental Life of California an- 
nounced the appointments in its Group 
department of Bert H. Shaughnessy, 
San Francisco as Group supervisor for 
Southern California and George M. 
Paden, who has been teachers Group 
supervisor, as assistant regional Group 
supervisor. Their headquarters will be 
in the home office. 


Mr. Shaughnessy, a native of San 
Francisco, received his education there, 
graduating from the University of San 
Francisco in 1935. He joined the Travel- 
ers as a casualty underwriter, and in 
1938 was transferred to the Group sales 
department. He resigned in January, 
1942 to become Pacific coast regional 
Group manager for the Bankers Life, 
and resigned that position to accept his 
present appointment. 

Mr. Paden joined the Equitable } ife 
of Iowa in 1923 as an agent and remained 
with that company for fourteen years, 
serving in various capacities. He was 
associated with Hoyt M. Leisure general 
agency of the Occidental. 








HE BROUGHT THIS FAMILY 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR... 





Mother used to look into the future with uncer- 
tainty, but today she looks into the coming years 
with confidence—since Daddy and the Great-West 
life man sat down together and planned the 
family’s financial security. 


As shown in this example of the Company's ad- 
vertising, copy this year features the Great-West 
Life man. 
provide the protection which assures both Free- 
dom from Want and Freedom from Fear. 


CREAT: WEST LIFE 


He is shown as one well qualified to 
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One of the most interesting person- 
alities who will be on the ALC program 
next week in Chicago is Floyd S. Chal- 
mers, executive vice president of The 
MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
publishers of MacLean’s and other na- 


tional Canadian magaines; the Financial 


Post, Canada’s leading investment news- 
paper, and twenty other business news- 
papers 

Born in Chicago of Canadian -parents 


» Canada when 12, after school- 

in Michigan and New York State. 
\t 15 he became a junior clerk in a bank, 
and -chartiy 
and § ITUY 


1 
ne went t 


thereafter became a reporter 


in Toronto. After this experience on 
daily papers he joined The Financial 
Post at 21; became its editor at 27; and 


last year 


assumed his present post. In 

the first World War he served overseas. 
Mr. Chalmers has traveled through 
most of Europe, West Indies and United 
Stat \mong international conferences 


he attended were some in London, Gen- 
eva, Berlin, Washington and elsewhere. 
In 1941 he flew to Britain, spending 
several wecks studying wartime life in 
that country. His outside activities in- 
clude vice chairmanship of Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music; chairmanship of 
Toronto War Hospitals committee, which 


acts as a civilian auxiliary to several 
Canadian military hospitals, including 
one in Britain and one in Africa; pub- 
licity liaison between Canada’s war fi- 
nance activities and all national periodi- 
cals in Canada. He is confidential ad- 
viser to Canada’s wartime publishing 
administrator, and public relations chair- 


man for Periodical Press Association 
which comprises all leading magazines 
and other national periodicals in Canada. 


HEARD on the WAY 




















It is always interesting when a non- 
agenarian’s policy reaches the maturity 
period. Such a policy has recently been 
paid on the Pacific Coast. The policy- 
holder, born in Spain, and making her 
home in San Luis Obispo, Cal., was born 
in Califorria in 1845 when the Mexican 
flag still flew there. 

This policy, a Weekly Premium, was 
taken out at Age 64 next birthday on 
the Special Whole Life plan in Metro- 
politan Life and provided for cessation 
of premium payments after insured 
reached Age 74. In 1919, therefore, it 
became participating paid-up insurance 
for $85, full amount of the policy. 

Since no more premiums were col- 
lected the company lost track of the 
policyholder, though, of course, not of 
the policy. On March 1, 1943, the sur- 
render, change and maturities division 
at head office listed the policy as ma- 
tured, since the insured, if alive, had 
reached age of 98 at which age Weekly 
Premium Whole Life policies receive 
face value of their insurance. Data was 
submitted by the company to the district 
in which policy had been in force when 
it became paid-up in 1919, There was no 
record in the district; so the case was 
referred to the unclaimed equities sec- 
tion of the head office claim division. 
Martin Clark was assigned to continue 
the search. He happened to have an in- 
force trace on life of the insured’s daugh- 
ter who was named beneficiary in the 
policy. It was assumed the mother was 
dead as she would be 98 if alive. The 
Metropolitan’s Golden Gate district asked 
the daughter to submit a death claim. 
There was a pleasant shock to the com- 
pany on finding the mother still alive. 
Immediately, a check for $109.20, repre- 
senting the face value of $85 on her pol- 
icy, plus accrued dividends, was sent. 

Uncle Francis. 





Continental American 
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business \t the latter’s death, he be- 
gan his life insurance career. As an 
agent in the field he consistently quali- 
fied for the leading field clubs of the 


companies he represented. In 1936, after 
a number of years of successful selling 
in Baltimore with a large New York 
company, he was appointed agency or- 
ganizer in Philadelphia. In that posi- 
tion his production-building record was 
an outstanding one. 

In January, 1942, he joined the Conti- 
nental American as agency assistant and 

1 the past year has been assistant to 
Max S. Bell, vice president in charge 
of agencies, 

Mr. Simon is a native Philadelphian 
with many local business and social con- 
nections. While still in high school he 
was associated with his father in the 
real estate business. He attended Tem- 
ple University. After a varied business 
experience he joined the staff of the 
Continental American branch office in 
Philadelphia in 1930. Since that time his 
substantial volume of business has 
brought him qualification year after year 


in the npany’s production clubs. He 
has had _ responsibility for brokerage 
business, agency supervisory work and 
for the past five years as assistant man- 
ager of the agency. His appointment as 


general agent contemplates the building 
a second agency in Philadelphia. 


A. CARLTON McKENNEY RESIGNS 

we arlton McKenney, first vice presi- 
dent, Li  Insur ance Co, of Virginia, has 
cece and will retire as an active 
official of the company December 1, but 
will continue as a member of board of 
directors and executive committee. Join- 
ing the co mpanv in 1904, he was elected 
secretary in 1915, and in 1925 was pro- 
moted to vice president. He was elected 
first vice president in 1931. 


U. S. Annuities Proposed 


By Congressman Dies 


Representative Martin Dies, Texas, in 
proposing that individuals having Gov- 
ernment bonds be allowed to convert 
them into Government annuity insur- 
ance, said the annuity should be similar 
to that issued by insurance companies, 
determined on an actuarial basis. He 
intends to submit the proposal to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


ST. PAUL GENERAL AGENT 

Robert G. Dillon has been appointed 
general agent in St. Paul, Minnesota, by 
The Old Line Life. His headquarters 
are in the New York Building. Mr. Dil- 
lon entered life insurance after grad- 
uating from college and represented the 
Pacific Mutual in St. Paul for nineteen 
vears. Later he became general agent 
for the Central Life of Iowa, the posi- 
tion held prior to his appointment for 
The Old Line Life. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL DINNER 











Guest of Penn Mutual Agency Members 
Before Leaving for New Post in 
Orlando, Fla. 

Members of the Newark agency, Penn 
Mutual Life, and William J. Nenner, su- 
perintendent of agencies, home office, at- 
tended a farewell dinner given to J. EI- 
liott Hall at the Essex House last week. 
Mr. Hall, one of the best known men in 
insurance, and for some years a New 
York City general agent, left Tuesday 
for Orlando, Fla., where he will be Penn 
Mutual Life regional superintendent for 

several Southern states. 

Dinner was in Essex House. Harry 
G. Rasmussen, who succeeded Mr. Hall 
as general agent in Newark, was master 
of ceremonies. Among those giving Mr. 


Hall gifts at the dinner were Life Insur- 
ance General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey and the 
agency force. 





A Saskatchewan Group Case 


As M and C Aviation Plant Expanded in Northern Bush 


Country So Did Its Insurance Coverages 
By John Carver 


Great-West Life, Prince Albert, Sask., 
Member of Company’s President's Club 


During the past few years we have 
observed the development of many small 
companies as they have become a part 
of our war time industries. The story 
of the M and C Aviation Co. of Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, is typical and its 
corresponding development in Group in- 
surance coverage with the Great-West 
Life will be of interest to the agent who 
is contemplating the opportunities in this 
particular insurance field. 

Five years ago the M and C Aviation 
Co. operated several planes in the North- 
ern bush country and looked after re- 
pair jobs for private plane owners. The 
responsibilities of the business were car- 
ried by its owners, two men well-known 
in Northern Saskatchewan — Richard 
Mayson and the late Angus Campbell 
(hence the company name—‘“M and C”). 
Had Only Ten Employes Five Years Ago 

The writer became interested in M 
and C, their owners being possible pros- 
pects for a partnership insurance agree- 
ment. During the first interview with 
Mr. Mayson and the late Mr. Campbell 
it was quite obvious that neither owner 
was interested in partnership insurance 
but it was equally evident that both were 
interested in the possibilities of a group 
insurance plan to cover their employes 
and themselves. A Group plan was pre- 
sented and it resulted in a coverage of 
$28,000 Group insurance for the two 
owners and their ten employes. 

When war was declared and the Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan came into 
effect, M and C, due to their excellent 
record, was included as a district repair 
depot for training planes. The comple- 
ment of emploves necessarily expanded 
from ten to 400. Due to the satisfactory 
experience of the original ten and their 
employers there was no hesitation in a 
corresponding expansion of the Group 
insurance coverage to a total coverage 
of some $825,000. 

As the M and C group became “in- 
surance-conscious” the Great West Life 
agent found he was devoting more and 
more of his time to the individual insur- 
ance problems within the group and, 
through these contacts, not only was 
there a greater individual insurance, but 
the benefits of the individual employe as 
a center of influence for new business 
were hundred-fold. 

If a policyholder is genuinely insur- 
ance-minded, believes his personal insur- 
ance adviser to be a combination father 
confessor, financial wizard and all-round 
handyman, the latter must be able to 
offer a solution to any problem from 
education programs for children to in- 
come tax returns. One Group insurance 
contract gives the agent a cross-section 
of the community for his special atten- 
tion and you can be assured the work 
materializing is most  interesting—at 
least, that has been the writer’s experi- 
ence since he entered the life insurance 
field. 

Coverage Expanded 

After the M and C Group Insurance 
Plan had been in force for a short time 
the employers and employes became in- 
terested in a Group plan of Health and 
Accident insurance with special Hospi- 
talization provision for dependents—and 
so, the Great-West continued its Group 
coverage on M and C with a Group 
Health and Accident policy. During the 
last year a Salary Savings plan has been 
introduced and at the present time many 
thousands of dollars are being invested 
by M and C under this arrangement. 

It has been particularly gratifying to 
observe the effect of these group plans 
not only on the company as a group 
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JOHN CARVER 


unit, but on the individual employe. 
There is a definite realization that the 
Group insurance plans have solved many 
of the individual post-war problems. 

The possibilities from this Group are 
far-reaching and if (and it is quite pos- 
sible that it will be so), M and C finds 
further expansion within the company 
necessary the Great-West Life may soon 
have a $1,000,000 Group insurance cover- 
age on this insurance. Further definite 
progress is being made with similar 
Group plans for other firms in the Prince 
Albert district. The success of the M 
and C’Group is simplifying these future 
sales. 

The writer would bring out at this 
time the fact that planning and develop- 
ing a Group insurance plan for any con- 
cern is a war-time industry is a large 
undertaking. It requires extensive study 
and special application from the first 
interview with the executives to those 
with the individual employes. The re- 
sults are equally gratifying both from a 
viewpoint of human relationships and 
underwriting future. 

Group insurance is an essential part 
of the life of a war-time industry—the 
efforts of the agent to see that Group 
insurance coverage is extended to every 
worker in a war-time industry is a part 
of his war effort and he can consider it 
a privilege to bring his Group program 
to the attention of every worker as 4 
solution to that individual’s post-war 
problem. 


ERNEST C. MILAIR DEAD 

Ernest C. Milair, former vice presi- 
dent of the George Washington Life, 
died last week at his home in Courtland, 
N. Y., after a brief illness. Mr. Milair 
retired in 1938. He was seventy years 
old. Surviving are two sons, Staff Sgt. 
Norbert M. Milair of the army air base, 
Greensville, S. C., and Lt. Cleveland F. 
Milair of the Navy, Philadelphia; two 
sisters, Miss Natalie Milair of Newark. 
N. a and Miss Madeleine M. Milair of 
Courtland, N. Y.; one grandson, Allan 
Milair of Courtland. 








LICENSED IN WASHINGTON ¥ 


The Empire State Mutual Life of 
New York has received its license to do 
business in the state of Washington. 
The company handles all types of A. 
H. and life insurance. 
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in an effort to clear up misunder- 
stending existing in connection with the 
application of the salary stabilization 
rezulations to life insurance, group 
health, accident and hospitalization in- 
surance, The Eastern Underwriter has 
received the following statement pre- 
pared by Knox & Matthews, one of the 
leading law firms in Washington, |) a Oe 
which specializes in practice before the 
various Government departments. This 
statement reads as follows: 

The Stabilization Act of 1942, which 
was approved by the President on Oc- 
tober 2, 1942, in effect froze salaries 
and wages for a substantial portion of 
the workers of the Nation. With very 
few exceptions, it was illegal for an em- 
ployer to grant an increase to an em- 
ploye regardless of the merit without 
prior Government approval. 

‘This gave rise to the question as to 
whether employers, who put into effect 
for the benefit of their employes group 
hospitalization or group accident and 
health plans and who paid the premiums 
therefor, were violating the law. The 
penalties were severe if they were. 

‘The question was further complicated 
by the fact that many of these plans 
extended their coverage to the depend- 


Interpret Salary Stabilization 
Act’s Application to Insurance 


ents of the employes. Because life in- 
surance plans are also affected and the 
various life plans differ so much, further 
confusion arose. 

Picture Now Clarified by Rulings 

“A series of recent rulings now seem 
to clarify the picture consider ably. It 
is Our opinion that: 

“(1) Group hospitalization and group 
accident and health insurance procured 
and paid for by the employer do not 
constitute a violation of the law even 
though dependents of the employe are 
also covered. 

“(2) Life insurance procured by the 
employer for a group of employes, the 
premiums on which do not exceed five 
per cent of the employe’s annual wage 
or salary, do not constitute such a vio- 
lation even though the employe desig- 
nates the beneficiary, provided that the 
insurance is of the ordinary or whole 
life type which does not provide for 
a cash surrender or loan value, or both, 
amounting to a large percentage of the 
premiums paid. 

“However, premiums on endowment 
policies, fixed payment life, single pre- 
mium life and other similar policies will 
be considered as salary, and hence as 
unauthorized salary increases. 





Boom Post-War Market 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of life may result from the war the 
change will be minor and not major in 
extent. I am aware that some competent 
students of world affairs are currently 
forecasting a totally different post-war 
world and I am also aware that the 
market for life insurance may be pro- 
foundly affected by a fundamental 
change in the political, social or eco- 
nomic systems. I am aware, too, of the 
wide margin of error inherent in any 
prediction involving the forces which 
may be unleashed by the war. It does 
seem clear to me however, that the 
American people are utterly unprepared 
for any major change in the American 
way of life. This conclusion is supported 
by the results of the national planning 
and regimentation deemed necessary 
during the war. The ineptitude of the 
government in executing such plans and 
the aptitude of the people in circum- 
venting them indicate that there has 
been no change in the character of the 

American people. Planned economy and 
regimentation in America seem a possi- 
bility only of the dim and distant future 
if ever,’ 

Mr. Rydgren then went into the out- 
look for the field forces saying: “The 
increased demand for life insurance dur- 
ing the post-war period will require 
larger agency staffs. On the other hand 
the life companies will enter the post- 
war period with greatly depleted agency 
statis.” He pointed out that since 1930 
there has been a reduction of 30% in 
number of agents. Life companies 
should therefore be prepared to hire a 
great many new agents immediately 
after the war. Turning to the matter of 
improvements the speaker pointed out 
that proceedings of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau are full of criti- 
cisms of existing agency organization 
and that progress in solving agency 
problems has been slow. “No life com- 
pany executive wants the State Insur- 
anc’ Departments to assume responsi- 
— j - improving agency practices,” 
l€ Said, 


Guertin Law Raises Questions 


Calling attention to the fact that the 
TU rtin law, now in force in fourteen 
tates, becomes mandatory with respect 
to new policies issued in those states 
alter January 1, 1948, Mr. Rydgren said, 

li@ companies must therefore be pre- 
bared to introduce a new series of pol- 
lies not later than January 1, 1948. 


The drop in the rate of interest earned 
by companies together with future pros- 
pects for the interest rate compel the 
most serious consideration of the rate to 
be used in calculating premiums, reserves 
and nonforfeiture benefits according to 
the Guertin law. 

“The net rate of interest before adjust- 
ment for capital gains or losses earned 
by all U. S. companies has dropped from 
5% in 1930, to 3.4% in 1942. Moreover, 
during the past twelve months com- 
panies have invested more than their 
total increase in assets in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds yielding not over 214% 
gross. Heretofore companies have been 
able to take a chance on possible interest 
losses because premiums and _ reserves 
have been fortified by the use of a mor- 
tality table that contained large margins 
of probable surplus earnings ample to 
offset considerable interest loss. When 
the Guertin law goes into effect mor- 
tality surplus will be small; hence a 
company should either be on the safe 
side in the interest assumption or else 
provide plenty of surplus margin in the 
loading factor. Thus the Guertin law 
puts the interest problem in a quite dif- 
ferent light than that in which it has 
been viewed in the past.” 





JOHN W. ESTES DEAD 


Former St. Louis General Agent for 
Aetna Life Passes at 79; Was a 
Leading Personal Producer 
John W. Estes, former general agent 
in St. Louis for the Aetna Life from 
1906 until his retirement in 1925, died 
last week of a bronchial disease at his 
home in Santa Anna, California. He was 

79 years old 

Mr. Estes entered life insurance at the 
age of 37 with the Aetna Life as a spe- 
cial agent in St. Louis. About a year 
later he became associated with J. S. 
Kendrick as co-manager of the St. Louis 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. In 1906 he returned to the 
Aetna Life as its St. Louis manager, a 
position he held continuously until 1925. 
For many years he was one of the com- 
pany’s outstanding personal producers 
and agency managers and pioneered also 
in modern advertising fér a life insur- 
ance agent. He was president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis in 1910 and 1911. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
John W. Estes, Jr., and W ellborn Estes, 
and a daugher, Mrs. Harrison L. Chapin 
of Rochester, N. Y. Funeral services 
were held in California. 





Among the speakers slated to appear 
on the program at the annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation, to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, October 19-20-21, 
are Carrol M. Shanks, vice president 
and general solicitor of the Prudential; 





ALBERT F. RANDOLPH 
Albert F. Randolph, sales promotion 
manager for the Penn Mutual Life; 
Colonel George D. Gaw, director of the 
Direct Mail Research Institute in Chi- 
cago and Sylvia Porter, who conducts 
a column for the New York Post under 
the title “Your Dollars and the War.” 
Mr. Shanks, who holds degrees from 
the University of Washington and Co- 


sexe 


PORTER 
taught law at Co- 
lumbia and Yale, before joining the 
Prudential in 1932. He has done con- 
siderable work in the field of railroad 
reorganization. He is a collaborator with 
William O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court on several books. 

Albert F. Randolph’s first connection 
with the life insurance business was as 
an agent under Holgar J. Johnson, pres- 
ident Institute of Life Insurance, then 
general agent for the Penn Mutual, later 
serving as unit manager and director of 
education and training for the Pitts- 
burgh agency. He joined the home office 
staff in 1941. Mr. Randolph is chair- 
man of the exhibits committee for the 
annual conference. 

Colonel Gaw’s qualifications for mak- 
ing his address, “Color, Direct Mail and 


SYLVIA F. 


lumbia Law School, 


LAA Speakers for Annual Meeting 





Human Nature,” are based on over thir- 
ty years’ specialization in direct mail, 
consultation and research. The direct 
mail exhibit as presented by Colonel Gaw 
is broken down into the twelve com- 
ponent parts which constitute the com- 
plete mailed unit, namely: form-of-mail- 
ing, color, outside envelopes, reply en- 
its letter reply cards, postage, fol- 





CARROL M. SHANKS 
low-ups, letterheads, mailing lists, en- 
closures and addressing. The exhibit, 
the result of years of accumulation and 
analysis, also incorporates surveys, tests 
and case-histories, with tabulation of 
their results. 

Sylvia F. Porter, who graduated from 
Hunter College in 1932 Magna Cum 
Laude, is winner of the National Head 
liner Club award for the “best business 





COLONEL GEORGE D. GAW 
and financial reporting in the United 
States in 1942.” Widely known for her 
weekly program over one of the major 
networks, she is in great demand as a 
lecturer and has appeared before many 
business conferences in all parts of the 
country. Miss Porter also edits a week- 
ly column for the Commercial and Finan 
cial Chronicle and is the author of nu- 
merous articles on finances and econom- 
ics, which have appeared in many out 
standing publications, 


25 YEARS WITH OHIO STATE 

Harry C. Fetsch, vice president and 
actuary, Ohio State, has been with that 
company twenty-five years. On occasion 
of his anniversary he was presented with 
twenty-five roses by the office staff. 
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GOVERNORS ENTER BATTLE FOR 
STATES’ RIGHTS 

That the merioers of Congress who re- 
cently introduced bills which would re- 
move insurance from the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust acts and which also 
take a strong position for insurance su- 
pervision by the states rather than the 
nation are decidedly in earnest was dem- 
onstrated by interviews some of them gave 
this week strongly endorsing these meas- 
ures, which views received wide play in 
daily papers. 

That the states are greatly concerned 
with Federal encroachment on the states’ 
rights is being noted in numerous state 
channels, and received wide publicity dur- 
ing the recent Council of State Govern- 
ments held in Lincoln, Neb., when it was 
announced by Governor Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts that the Council will es- 
tablish a lobby in Congress to protect the 
rights of the states. Governor Saltonstall 
told The United Press that the nine-gov- 
ernor executive committee of the Council 
had decided that this lobby will also de- 
termine which Federal agencies are essen- 
tial to the war effort. He made public a 
six-point program for early consideration. 
According to the United Press this is the 
program : 

Taxation—Assumption by the Federal 
Government of sources of revenue, more 
properly in the interests of the state, 

Rehabilitation of war veterans. Social 
Security and unemployment compensation 
as it relates to veterans. 

What to do with Government-owned in- 
dustry and housing after the war. 

Federal activity in schools where such 
activity is not carried out through the 
State Departments of Education. 

Regulation of insurance companies by 
states. 

A satisfactory method of approach in 
checking activities in which the Federal 
and state governments cooperate. 





CLICHES, SLOGANS AND TAGS 

Many speeches are being made in Amer- 
ica in which there is more dependence 
placed on cliches, tags and slogans than 
on constructive thinking. Just to denounce 
without demonstrating why there is de- 
nunciation is not enough to sway people. 

Probably thousands of talks are being 
heard throughout America on the theme 
of private initiative and private enterprise 
in which the speakers say they are for 
private enterprise and its handmaiden, pri- 
vate initiative, and that they are against 
the Government in business. But to be 
really effective such addresses must covet 
a wider scope, must go into the subject 
more deeply; must not be merely the re- 





petition of a cliche, a slogan or a tag. 
Denunciation of the Beveridge Plan with- 
out telling why; a ringing talk for pri- 
vate enterprise without explanation; a se- 
vere criticism of Government encroach- 
ment unaccompanied by explanation of 
why such encroachments constitute a trend 
dangerous to democracy will not influence 
many minds. To say you like or that you 
hate is not enough. A statement, “I like 
bananas and I hate turnips,” may be coun- 
tered with another, “I like turnips and I 
don’t like bananas.” Each proponent is apt 
to stick to his opinion unless he is shown 
that it is based on misconception, misun- 
derstanding, lack of logic. If you can 
prove that bananas are healthful and that 
turnips are not, you are making some 
progress. And vice versa, 





THE GOLD BOOK 
Part 2 of this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is The Gold Book of Life In- 
surance Selling, the latter making its 
twenty-fifth annual appearance. 





Marguerite Emily Holcombe, daughter 
of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and Mrs. Holcombe, will marry 
William Edward Barlow on Saturday 
at Farmington Congregational Church, 
Farmington, Conn. 

* * * 


John Weldon of Wilmington, Del., a 
member of the Philadelphia agency of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, in his 
capacity as senior member of the Pru- 
dential Committee of Holy Trinity 
Church, received and acknowledged the 
new vicar, on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, at the installation services held 
recently. Holy Trinity Church (com- 
monly called Old Swedes) is 244 years 
old and has had only thirteen vicars. 
It is the oldest church edifice in the 
United States now standing as built and 
in use for worship. 

ek 


D. F. Toppin, Toronto life branch 
manager of the Prudential Assurance 
of England, has taken over the editor- 
ship of The Toronto Life Underwriter, 
official bulletin of life underwriters asso- 
ciation of that city. Mr. Toppin was 
formerly with Liberty Magazine and re- 
cently completed the draft of a new 
book, “From Cradle to Grave,” dealing 
with social reconstruction. 

ok oe 


Arthur Nelson, formerly Montana 
agency manager of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, is associate director of 
the Montana State Finance Committee. 
Mr. Nelson is directing the campaign 
to raise $35,000,000—Montana’s quota in 
the Third War Loan Drive. 








GEORGES LAFRANCE 


Georges Lafrance, Quebec Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and one of the 
most popular departmental men, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, at a meeting held 
last week in Regina, Saskatchewan. He 
succeeds E. B. MacLatchy of New 
Brunswick. Prior to his appointment as 
Quebec Superintendent of Insurance in 
1937 Mr. Lafrance was with the Sun 
Life of Canada in the actuargal depart- 
ment. During his association with the 
Sun Life he lectured at a number of 
educational institutions. 

* * x 

Bruce S. Johnson, general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y., National Life of Ver- 
mont, has been with the company thirty 
years. After leaving Cornell University 
he entered the shoe manufacturing busi- 
ness in Rochester. He left that field to 
sell life insurance. 

x * x 


Miss Floy Anderson, laboratory tech- 
nician in the home office medical depart- 
ment, Bankers Life of Des Moines, was 
general chairman in charge of the fifth 
annual city-wide business women’s din- 
ner held last week. Five hundred women 
attended, representing sixteen churches. 
Miss Anderson introduced the speakers, 
chief among whom was Forrest Sey- 
mour, editorial writer of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

* x 

John Ford, formerly chief underwriter 
in the A. & H. department, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life in Los Angeles, and who was 
inducted into the Army a year ago, has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant, 
and assigned to the Adjutant General’s 
Department, at Ft. Washington, Md. 

* 


Julia Kelly, who has been secretary of 
Edward L. Williams in the law firm of 
Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parlin & Cahill, 
will be Mr. Williams’ secretary at the 
Insurance Executives Association of 
which he has been made president. 

x x 


Lieutenant J. William Knibb III, for- 
merly with the home office of National 
Life of Vermont where among other 
things he prepared considerable sales 
and information literature when the com- 
pany first started writing pension trusts, 
and who later was with the Manchester 
agency of the company, has been in the 
Navy since August 30 and is now at 
Quonset, R. I. Another lieutenant at 
Quonset is William E. Rench, CLU, St. 
Louis agency of the company, member 
of current Leaders Club and who at one 
time was with the Penn Mutual in New 
York. 





Leonard Fuchs, local agent of Newark. 
N. J., is chairman of the fire preventio1 
committee of the Essex County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and also of 
the Newark Safety Council. For the 
observation of Fire Prevention Week 
next week the council has secured a 
proclamation from Mayor Murphy of 
Newark and has arranged for window 
displays in several large department 
stores. Busses will carry posters and 
these will be displayed also in factories, 
banks and railroad stations. Home in 
spection blanks will be distributed t. 
school children to be filled in and re- 


turned. 
*k * Ox 


R. R. Haffner, actuary, Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., was one of a group of 
140 business men from Kansas City and 
western Missouri who took a two days’ 
turn in the Army at Ft. Riley Cavalry 
Replacement Training Center last week 
Arriving in camp, they were issued bluc 
denim fatigue uniforms and steel hel- 
mets and were ordered about by youthful 
sergeants and lieutenants; told they 
would make their own beds and sweep 
out in the morning. They were given 
an exhibition of night firing, returned 
to the barracks and turned in, ready for 
a 5:45 reveille and a full day of witness- 
ing combat training. The trip was spon 
sored by the War Department and the 
Associated Industries of Missouri and 
Kansas to give business men a picture of 
what is being done in training men and 
the use that is being made of equipment 
and products manufactured in the Mis 
souri and Kansas area. 

* oe x 


Robert H. Stuebing, director of per- 
sonnel for the Union Central Life, has 
been appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Y. M. C. A., to fill the unexpired 
three-year term of the late John M. 
Stoner. Mr. Stuebing is chairman of 
the committee of management of the 
Central “Y” branch. 

x x 





Left to right: Fred T. Jordan, Lawrence 
W. Smith and Rolland E. Irish 


Rolland E. Irish, president of Union 
Mutual Life; Fred T. Jordan, Portland 
general agent of that company; and 
Lawrence W. Smith, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, are shown 1n 
above cut planning Maine War Chest 
Campaign. Mr. Irish is state campaign 
chairman of the war chest, which repre- 
sents the national war fund in Maine; 
Mr. Jordan is general chairman of the 
community and war chest of Greater 
Portland; and Mr. Smith is campaign 
manager of the Cumberland County 
drive. 
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New York State’s New Insurance 
Superintendent 

\ corking good appointment. 

That is opinion in insurance and law 

choice 


offices about Governor Dewey’s 
of a new Insurance Superintendent for 
New York State. 

Those who didn’t know Robert E. Di- 
neen of Syracuse, or about him, quickly 
found out. The biggest cinch in the pro- 
cedure of gathering information is to ob- 
tain a lowdown on a lawyer. If he lives 
in a small town everybody in town knows 
him. If he lives in a city all you have 
to do is to ring up a couple of other 
lawyers. 

Insurance Superintendent Dineen ar- 
rived at the New York offices of the 
Department in lower Broadway on Tues- 
day. He is a six-footer, companionable, 
makes an instantaneous good impression, 
is not spectacular in any manner. He is 
father of four children, mother of whom 
was a lawyer in Syracuse when Mr. Di- 
neen met her first. He knows a lot about 
insurance, inevitably as for years he has 
been trial lawyer for Bond, Schoeneck 
& King, an outstanding law firm in Syra- 
cuse which represents twenty - five or 
thirty insurance companies. He tried 
cases involving life insurance, fire in- 
surance, casualty, aviation insurance and 
surety. Some of his most interesting 
experiences had to do with investigation 
: é t 
of lumber claims under workmen’s com- 
pensation in the Adirondack Mountains 
timber reserves. He is 40 years old. 

His political faith is Republican, but 
he has never worked at it; never ran 
for public office. He had expected to 
spend the balance of his life in prac- 
ticing law which in his opinion is the 
world’s greatest profession. 

fhe appointment came as a surprise 
to most all of the insurance men in the 
state. Since the first of the year several 
men had been gossiped about as prob- 
able choice of the Governor. Mr. Dineen 
was not one of them. 

\lthough “Bob” Dineen is of Irish an- 
cestry the Superintendent’s father, Lau- 
rence Dineen, was born in London, Eng- 
land. The latter came to this country 
on a sailing ship when 9 years old, a 
sister who accompanied him dying at 
s¢ He became an apprenticed brick- 
] . . 
laver; later superintended construction 
Jobs, and finally, a small contractor. 
Everybody liked him. 


_ Bob” Dineen attended the Franklin 
School, Syracuse, and Christian Brothers 
A . 

idemy there, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1920. A spirited boy who knew 


how to defend himself when hazed or 
tazzed, he was occasionally disciplined 
by the brothers, but profited because 
0! the discipline. He went into Syra- 
cise University’s School of Law about 
the time that Chancellor Flint succeeded 
Chancellor Day. The university, with 
































its fine endowment and beautifully equip- 
ped buildings, was growing in stature 
scholastically, too. Dineen didn’t play 
football nor go in for college social lead- 
erships, but he was a pretty good stu- 
dent, ranking in the first third, and he 
became a member of Phi Delta Phi. 

After graduation from law school he 
started looking for a job and found one 
with the Syracuse office of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies working under the 
late William H. Foster, who was general 
attorney there of those companies. He 
served his clerkship and did odds and 
ends chores. After a year with the 
Aetna he went to work for the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty of New York in its 
claim division in Syracuse. Principal du- 
ties were handling of workmen’s com- 
pensation claims in the Adirondack for- 
est reserves. That meant visiting log- 
ging camps not near any towns of con- 
sequence, and in the winter time it was 
traveling about in sections where the 
temperature was sometimes 40 degrees 
below zero. Reaching those camps for 
the purpose of checking up-on payrolls 
and other claim investigation matters 
was not an easy achievement. Sometimes 
he reached them on snowmobiles, auto- 
mobiles drawn on skees with caterpillar 
tractors on the back end. He got to 
know “all of the whistle stops” over a 
wide range of territory. Most of the 
insured were jobbers for the lumber 
companies who were cutting logs on a 
foot basis. His journeys took him as 
far as Vermont. 

After a year with the Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Mr. Dineen went with the law 
firm of Bond, Schoeneck & King, one 
of the finest law firms upstate. Edward 
Schoeneck of this firm was Lieutenant 
Governor of New York State when 
Charles S. Whitman was Governor. Gov- 
ernor Lehman appointed him a member 
of the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board. 
George H. Bond was district attorney of 
Onondaga County and was appointed by 
Governor Lehman a member of the 
board of regents. He resigned from the 
board when he became a trustee of Syra- 
cuse University. At one time he was 
president of New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation. The late Clarence P. King was 
chairman of the Republican committee 
in Onondaga County. 

Mr. Dineen became a member of the 
firm in 1935. He gives credit for any 
success he has made to his former senior 
partners. Early in his experience with 
the firm Clarence P. King had impressed 
him greatly when he said: 

“Most people are pretty much alike, 
and the more you meet the more you 
will find that is so, and the best way to 
rise above mediocrity is to work a little 
harder than the other fellow.” 

That is Schoeneck’s opinion, too. 
“When you undertake to do a job,” he 
advised the young lawyer, “do it the best 
way you know how. When you prepare 
a case be thorough, get to the bottom 
of things. The most important case is 
the one on which you are working, and 
above all be honest and truthful.” 

For the next ten years or so Dineen 


was one of the hardest working lawyers 
in history of the Syracuse bar. It was 
morning, noon and night on the job 
with him, and he didn’t find time for 
outside activities. He is not a joiner. 
After a time he began to ease up a 
little; and joined the Onondaga Golf and 
Country Club, where he could play golf 
on week-ends. His handicap is 9. 

As trial‘ lawyer for a firm having so 
many insurance clients his insurance ex- 
perience began to cover a pretty wide 
range. In life insurance the cases had 
to do with suicide, misstatement of age, 
misstatement about condition of health, 
disappearances. In casualty there were 
automobile, public liability, landlord and 
tenant, malpractice and surety cases as 
well as workmen’s compensation litiga- 
tion. He handled some aviation cases 
as well. One of the most interesting of 
the latter grew out of the American Air- 
line crash at St. Thomas, Ontario, and 
case was tried at Lockport, N. 

George R. Fearon of Syracuse, mem- 
ber of Costello, Cooney & Fearon, one 
of leading lawyers in upstate New York, 
and former majority leader in the New 
York State Senate, was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter for an estimate of 
Robert E. Dineen. In response he said: 

“T have known ‘Bob’ Dineen for many 
years, both professionally and personally. 
His wife, Carolyn Bareham Dineen, is 
a daughter of Harry Bareham, one time 
Republican leader of Monroe County. 
She was at the time of her marriage 
actually engaged in practicing law, and 
for sometime prior to her marriage had 
been associated with our office. 

“Mr. Dineen is considered one of the 
ablest lawyers for his age in Central 
New York, and has specialized in in- 
surance law. He has a fine legal mind, 
and a splendid background of experience. 
He is a straight thinker, hard hitting, 
and a square shooting man’s man. When 
you try a lawsuit with him you want to 
be prepared because he will be and to 
the last degree. He is an industrious 
worker, but when he gets time off he 
can, and does, shoot a good game of 
golf. 

“‘Bob’ is what I would call a direct 
actionist, but do not misunderstand me. 
He doesn’t jump at conclusions, but 
when he has finally decided what is the 
right thing to do he generally acts di- 
rectly to the point. He’s got a mind of 
his own, but is not pig-headed. He is 
a good man to work with; has real busi- 
ness sense and lots of ability. With his 
experience I predict that he will make 
a splendid record in administering the 
office of Superintendent of Insurance.” 


The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Dineen 
was culmination of a romance in the 
legal world of Syracuse which had an 
insurance angle. Mrs. Dineen (Carolyn 
3areham), an unusually talented woman, 
holds degrees of A.B. from William 
Smith College, Hobart, N. Y.; an A.M. 
from Columbia University ; and an LL.B. 
from Syracuse Law School. She was 
with the law firm of Costello, Cooney & 
Fearon. It happened this way: an action 
was brought under an insurance policy 
which had been canceled before the loss 
occurred. 30th Costello, Cooney & 
Fearon and Bond, Schoeneck & King 
were representing the defendants, one 
representing a manufacturer of depila- 
tory cold cream and the other the store 
which sold the cold cream. One suit 
was on breach of warranty; the other 
on negligence. sees 

In the middle of the trial a question 
of evidence came up and Miss Bareham 
was assigned to do research work. Sena- 
tor Fearon asked her to see Dineen in 
examining the law on the evidentiary 
question. 

The case took eight days and when 
finished they made their first social date 
when waiting for the jury to come in. 
Both were elated when the verdict was 
in favor of the defendants. The insur- 
the United States 


ance company was 
Fidelity & Guaranty. 
Mr. Dineen is a licensed pilot and 


how he became one throws an interest- 
ing light on his character and his per- 
sonality. He has always been interest- 
ed in aviation. Back in 1940 when Pres- 


ident Roosevelt decided that the United 
States could not escape entering the 
World War he issued a statement in 
which he said that the nation needed 
at least 50,000 civilian airplane pilots, 
and that was the beginning of an avia- 
tion pilot evolution which finally result- 
ed in this country’s having supremacy 
in the air. 

In various cities committees were es- 
tablished in order that the President's 
program could be carried out. Mr. Di- 
neen was asked to be vice chairman of 
the Syracuse committee on civilian pilot 
training there. His main duties were to 
stimulate public interest in the subject 
with the objective of getting boys to fly. 

When he entered upon this campaign 
he began to be deeply impressed with 
the thought that if he were to expect 
that parents permit their boys to engage 
in such an undertaking, laden with haz- 
ards, he should be willing to face such 
hazards himself, and that is why he 
learned to fly. 

Syracuse University supplied the com- 
mittee with facilities for conducting the 
ground school and the committee fur- 
nished the instructors, using the flight 
operators from the airport in the flight 
instruction. Mr. Dineen took the same 
course that the boys did. About 400 of 
them were licensed. 

The new Commissioner is a_ strong 
advocate of state rights and of private 
enterprise. Those who know him best 
do not expect him to make any splurge 
as a Commissioner; believe he will feel 
his way and make sure of his ground 
before attracting much national atten- 
tion. Above all, he is not an exhibition- 
ist. They do not look for addresses in 
Commissioners’ meetings or elsewhere 
until he feels that he has something to 
say and is well enough posted on the 
subject to say it. He will be a studious, 
thoughtful type of Commissioner who 
will get along well with the other State 
Departmental men; will try to be emi- 
nently fair, patient and thoughtful of the 
rights of other people in all matters 
which come before him at the Depart- 
ment. He expects to spend three days 
in Albany and three in New York each 
week. 

To sum up about the philosophy which 
will guide him as Insurance Superintend- 
ent, his friends say that Mr. Dineen will 
not expect anyone to ask him to do 
something that the person making the 
request would not conscientiously do 
himself, and neither will Mr. Dineen ex- 
pect anyone to do anything that he 
would not conscientiously do. 

zs * na 


North African Mission 


A mission representing British insur- 


ance recently visited French North 
Africa. It consisted of Arthur S. 
Rogers, general manager, London & 


Lancashire; Fred J. Williams, general 

manager, Royal-Liverpool, and T. Forbes, 

a member of Lloyd’s. Object of mission 

is said to have been coordination of in- 

terests between French insurance com- 

panies and the British insurance market. 
x * * 


Protection Outside City 

The city of Ames, Ia., has inaugurated 
a new plan of fire protection outside the 
city limits through which an owner or 
tenant in a nearby township will be en- 
titled to fire protection by depositing 
$150 with the city clerk, to be held in 
trust until such times as services are 
performed. 

¢ = * 


With Toplis & Harding 

Theodor Holm has resigned as vice 
president in charge of the adjusting de- 
partment of Osborn & Lange, Chicago, 
to take over direction of the New York 
office of Toplis & Harding, adjusters for 
London Lloyd’s. Mr. Holm is an expert 
in marine loss adjusting and has been 
with Osborn & Lange for twenty years. 
Born in Norway, he entered insurance 
there. After coming to the United States 
he joined Johnson & Higgins and later 
did loss work for Slosson & Smyth of 
New York. 
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Hanover Fire Changes 
In Western Department 


VICE PRES. MAXWELL RETIRING 





Will Be Succeeded January 1 by Rygel; 
Bertiaux Resident Secretary and 
Wagner Assistant Secretary 





Fred A. Hubbard, president of the 
Hanover Fire and Fulton Fire, announces 
this week important changes in the or- 
ganization particularly applicable to the 
Western department at Chicago. Wil- 
liam K. Maxwell, resident vice president 
at Chicago, is retiring from active busi- 
ness on December 31. He is succeeded 
by John Rygel, resident secretary, who 
takes over the management of the West- 
ern department as resident vice presi- 
dent. Fred C. Bertiaux, secretary at 
the head office in New York, is trans- 
ferred to the Western department as 
resident secretary. A. M. Wagner, head 
of the automobile department, is ap- 
pointed assistant resident secretary. 

All these men have been with the 
Hanover Fire for many years and have 
been trained in its traditions, policy and 
procedure. Mr. Maxwell is retiring at 
his own volition and at his own request. 
His sight for some time has been im- 
paired and he found that there was little 
or no hope of it improving. He felt han- 
dicapped in the discharge of his duties 
and therefore asked to be relieved of 
the management at the end of the year. 
He will move to Lincoln, IIl., his native 
home. Mr. Maxwell has been associated 
with the Hanover Fire all his business 
life, first as a local agent for a while 
and then as fieldman, assistant manager 
and manager. He was born in Lincoln 
August 20, 1878, and educated at Eureka 
(Ill.) College. 

Rygel Career 

Mr. Rygel has had a long and success- 
ful schooling with the Hanover. After 
he left high school in 1906 he joined the 
Western department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile. He became an assist- 
ant examiner. The department was 
moved to New York and Mr. Rygel 
transferred to the Western Factory, 
being given work in the underwriting 
department. He joined the Western de- 
partment of the Hanover in 1910, going 
to the accounting department. In 1916 
he was promoted to Ohio state agent. 
In 1926 he was called to the Western 
department as superintendent of agents. 
In 1935 he was appointed assistant man- 
ager and a year later he became resi- 
dent secretary. He has been for some 
time a member of the public relations 
committee of the Western Underwriters 
Association, a subject in which he is 
very much interested. 

Mr. Bertiaux on hearing of the con- 
templated changes in the West requested 
that he be permitted to return to the 
Western department. Mr. Bertiaux, like 
Mr. Maxwell, is an Illinois native son, 
having been born in Streator. When 
he completed his education there he was 
employed in a bank in that city as teller, 
and it was through the influence of O. 
B. Ryon, who also resided in Streator 
and who later became general counsel 
of the National Board, that Mr. Bertiaux 
secured a position as a schedule rater 
with the Illinois Inspection Bureau. 

After some years in that work in which 
he became proficient in rating he was 
appointed special agent of the Fireman’s 
Fund in northern Illinois. Later he trans- 
ferred to the Westchester Fire as Illinois 
state agent. He went with the Hanover 
in 1923 as Illinois state agent succeeding 
Mr. Maxwell. In 1937 he was appointed 
executive state agent and was called to 
the Western department to make his 
headquarters. In 1939 he was made as- 
sistant secretary at Chicago and in June, 
1940, came to New York as secretary. 





Boston Advances Six 
To Be Vice Presidents 


PROMOTED BY OLD COLONY ALSO 





Gibbs, Ivison and Parker of Fire Dept.; 
Bartlett and Bennett Marine Dept.; 
Dominick in Accounting 





Directors of the Boston and Old Col- 
ony insurance companies of Boston last 
week advanced six officers to be vice 
presidents. They are Earl Gibbs, J. Louis 
[vison and A. Brooks Parker, Jr., of 
the fire department, who have been as- 
sistant secretaries since 1936; Harold I. 
Bartlett and Richard W. Bennett of 
the marine department, who have been 
assistant secretaries since 1938, and Fred- 
erick M. Dominick, who has been as- 
sistant secretary since 1930 in charge of 
accounting at the home office. Mr. Gibbs 
has acted also as manager of the West- 
ern department at Lansing, Mich. 

The companies also advanced to as- 
sistant secretary Charles B. Watson who 
has been employed in the marine depart- 
ment of the Boston since 1910. 





TO TAKE BLANKET COVERAGE 

It is reported from Georgia that Gov- 
ernor Ellis Arnall plans not to renew 
the existing individual fire insurance poli- 
cies aggregating $19,000,000 on the state’s 
properties, but to consolidate the cover- 
age under one or two blanket policies, 
written through a single agency, or prob- 
ably one stock and one mutual agency. 
The business will be widely distributed 
through reinsurance and tne commissions 
will be distributed to a number of 
Georgia agents. The majority of the 
individual policies will expire next month. 


Railroad Insurance 











































































































Underwood & Underwood 
Washington, D.C. 


LIEUT. COL. S. R. FELLER 


Samuel R. Feller, former First Deputy 
Insurance Superintendent of New York 
State, and a well known New York City 
lawyer, has been promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment. He is assistant chief of the 
insurance branch, Office of Fiscal Di- 
rector in the War Department, of which 
branch Lieut. Col. Reese F. Hill is chief. 





Delaware Approves Use Of 
1943 New York Fire Policy 


The Delaware Insurance Department 
has approved the 1943 New York stand- 
ard fire policy for use in that state, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Insur- 
ance Commissioner William J. Swain. 





Ass’n Suggests 


Special Fire Prevention Program 


The Railroad Insurance Association, 
which maintains headquarters in New 
York City, has undertaken a campaign 
for the observance of Fire Prevention 
Week, October 3-9, by the railroads of 
the country. A program of specific ac- 
tivities for each day of next week is 
recommended. A hearty response has 
been received already from many rail- 
roads which are displaying the poster 
provided and adopting the program. 

The association is composed of eleven 
leading fire and marine companies, which 
are the Automobile, Commercial Union, 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fireman’s 
Fund, Hartford Fire, Home of New 
York, Insurance Co. of North America, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Royal and 
Western Assurance. These companies 
have combined surplus to policyholders 
of about $400,000,000. The management of 
the Railroad Insurance Association con- 
sists of Charles A. Scott, manager, who 
has been identified with the underwrit- 
ing of railroad insurance for forty-two 
years, and Howard W. Cann, assistant 
manager, under the general supervision 
of an advisory committee, consisting of 
officers of the member companies. 

Railroads of the country have gener- 
ally observed Fire Prevention Week each 
year in various ways, but this year cost- 
ly fires to railroad properties have given 
an added significance to the campaign to 
reduce fire hazards, 


Vital Need to Conserve Property 


The roads are playing one of the most 
important parts in the war effort and 
are conscious of the necessity for the 
preservation of all physical property 
needed to carry on. Staggering increases 


in the handling of troops, passengers, 
war supplies, munitions, oil and gasoline 
over the rails and across the wharves 
and piers to the armed forces abroad 
have presented many problems and risks. 
Every facility is being used to the ut- 
most and the impossibility of replacing 
many types of equipment make it es- 
sential to conserve and protect every 
bit of it. 

The railroad Insurance Association, 
which insures and renders inspection 
service to railroads, has issued a display 
poster and a program, supplies of which 
have been offered to all railroads of the 
country by the association’s manager, 
Mr. Scott, for distribution and use 
throughout the railroad properties of the 
nation. This program is a comprehensive 
attempt to have the entire railroad sys- 
tem of the country participate in a uni- 
form procedure, as far as possible, dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week with the hope 
that such a program will again remind 
all railroad employes of the important 
part each must take in fire prevention 
work. 

As railroads have spent millions of dol- 
lars for fire protection equipment, it 
seems fitting, in the same manner that 
the country has trained in blackouts and 
test air raids, that this special Fire Pre- 
vention Week should be used te once 
more make sure that all employes know 
how to use such equipment efficiently 
and what to do in an emergency. 

The association program sets aside the 
days next week as follows. Monday, 
clean-up day; Tuesday, fire hazards day; 
Wednesday, fire equipment demonstra- 
tion day; Thursday, fire brigade day, 
and Friday, public fire department day. 


Redden in New York 
For National Group 


TRANSFERRED FROM CHICAGO 


Supervises Inland Marine and Auto 
Business; Succeeded by Ogden and 
Borg; Other Western Changes 


J. L. Redden, formerly superintendent 
of the automobile and inland marine de- 
partments of the Western department 
at Chicago of the National Fire Group 
of Hartford, has been named general 
agent supervising inland marine and 
automobile business in the New York 
metropolitan district of the group, with 
headquarters at the group’s service of- 
fice at 85 John Street, New York City 
where he becomes associated with Gen- 
eral Agent W. S. Hutzfeldt who is in 
charge of the binding and service office 

With transfer of Mr. Redden to New 
York, the company announces the fol- 
lowing realignments in its Western de- 
partment: 

. A. Ogden, state agent for the group 
in Michigan, becomes automobile super- 
intendent; F. B. Rowe, associate super- 
intendent of the inland marine depart- 
ment is made superintendent of that de- 
partment. 

Borg State Agent 

John F. Borg, special agent in Michi- 
gan succeeds Mr. Ogden as Michigan 
state agent and Charles E. Warrell, an 
assistant examiner for many years in 
the Michigan underwriting department 
of the group in the Chicago office, is 
transferred to Michigan as special acent 
to travel Eastern Michigan with head- 
auarters in Detroit under supervision of 
State Agent Borg. John MacLean 
Tore M. Nyholm and Edward A. Dob- 
bins will continue as special agents in 
Michigan and Frank E. Greene remains 
Wayne County superintendent with su- 
pervision of the Detroit area. 

Mr. Redden, former local agent, has 
been with the group since 1931. He has 
served as special agent in various ter- 
ritories and as assistant superintendent 
of the home office automobile and inland 
marine departments. In 1938 he was 
transferred to the Western department 
as superintendent of the automobile and 
inland marine departments. 

Mr. Ogden, an Ohioan, attended Ohio 
State University and was with the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau before joining the 
National in 1924 as special agent in Ohio. 





ROYAL HEADS IN U. §, 





P. R. England, Chairman of Board, and 
General Manager J. D. Simpson; For- 
_ mer Visits Virginia F. & M. 

Kenneth Spencer, president of Globe 
Indemnity, accompanied by P. R. Eng- 
land of Liverpool, England, and H. T 
Cartlidge, deputy United States manager 
of Royal-Liverpool Groups, was in Rich- 
mond Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
of last week. The occasion for this visit 
was attendance at the board of directors 
meeting of the Virginia Fire & Marine, 
recently acquired by the Globe Indem- 
nity. Mr, England, who is chairman of 
the board of the Royal and its affiliates 
in Liverpool, was an interested guest at 
the Virginia Fire & Marine board meet- 
ing. 

Wednesday evening Mr. Spencer gave 
an informal dinner at the Commonwealth 
Club in Richmond in honor of Mr. Eng- 
land. Invited guests included, in addi- 
tion to Mr. England, H. T. Cartlidge, H. 
Hiter Harris, H. H. Augustine, W. Owen 
Wilson, Preston B. Watt, Collins Denny, 
Charles Valentine, Claude D. Minor, 
Henry C. Pitot, B. C. Lewis, Jr. and 
Robert C. Reid. 

Thursday Mr. England and Mr. Spen- 
cer visited Williamsburg and Yorktown. 
Mr. England, who is in the United 
States with General Manager J. D. Simp- 
son of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, is 
not unfamiliar with the South. Over a 
long period of years he has made rather 
frequent trips to the cotton growing 
sections of the United States, he being 
one of the leading cotton merchants in 
Great Britain. 
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International Reinsurance Picture 


Part I 


The multiple and intricate methods 
operated by Germany to fill the vacuum 
vhich was caused in European reinsur- 
ance and insurance by the forcible with- 
drawal of the British companies from 
the occupied territories of the continent 
has recently been revealed by a com- 
prehensive survey of the Inter-Allied 
Information Committee in London as re- 
ported in a March issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


What Germany Did to European Rein- 
surance and Insurance 


In the field of direct writing opera- 
tions, all British companies on the con- 
tinent in those territories were liquidat- 
ed and more or less compulsorily re- 
placed by insurance companies of Ger- 
many, Italy and of the satellites, as soon 
as military occupation in any country 
tad been completed. Formerly, there 
had been no less than ninety-four Brit- 
ish companies in The Netherlands, 
Eighty-one in France, eighty-five in Bel- 
gium, fifty-one in Denmark and twenty- 
five in Norway. French companies op- 
erating in various European countries 
bore the same fate, sixteen such com- 
panies in Belgium alone. 

The business left behind by the Brit- 
ish and French concerns was taken over 
either by foreign branches of German 
insurance companies already established 
in those areas or by German companies 
newly organized and “permitted” for 
this particular purpose of legalized loot- 


ing, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Rumania 


Thus as early as in 1941 seventeen Ger- 
man companies were operating in France 
and thirty-five in Belgium, where the 
Victoria of Berlin and the Aachen- 
Muenchener took particular advantages 
from that situation. 

In Luxemburg, insurance business in 
its entirety, including business owned by 
two Swiss companies, was transferred at 
wholesale to the Agrippina and to the 
Gladbacher at first. After a short lapse 
of time a second transfer was enacted, 
this time to the publicly owned fire in- 
surance company of the Province of the 
Rhine. This company, which was di- 
rected by a brother of Goebbels, was 
granted a monopoly proper. Incident- 
ally, this manager recently left his po- 
sition on account of a “nervous break- 
down” caused by the bombings on Dus- 
seldorf, 

Transfers were enforced in other oc- 
cupied countries, not only on British, 
French or neutral insurance firms, but 
also upon national companies. In Ru- 
mania, for instance, the German insur- 
ance broker firm Jauch-Huebener, which 
in international insurance formerly had 
cooperated with Willis Faber, London, 
usurped the “Dorna Vatra” and in ad- 
dition established two new German in- 
surance companies. 

In the field of reinsurance, national 
companies surviving in occupied coun- 
tries were compelled to place their 
surance treaties and covers. with 
branches of German reinsurance com- 
panies already licensed in those coun- 
tres (e. g., in Belgium), or with the re- 
suvance companies in Germany, espe- 
cially with the “Munich Re.,” leading re- 
insurance company of Germany (founded 
In 1580), 

In 1941 a special “association for the 
overage of major risks” was organized 
by this company and practically domi- 
nated by the German state. This asso- 


Cation operating as a clearing house for 


By Dr. Ludwig M. Simon 


~ 


reinsurance was designed to provide re- 
insurance covers with its members, in 
particular with the Munich itself. All 
national companies in France were forced 
to join the pool and so were the com- 
panies of the smaller European coun- 
tries which, for reinsurance coverage of 
larger risks, formerly had been depend- 
ent on the British companies and on 
Lloyd’s, London. 


In Holland, owing to an _ insufficient 


Dr. Ludwig M. Simon | 


Dr. Ludwig M. Simon, whose arti- 
cles on life insurance and inflation in 
Germany after the first World War | 
were published in The Eastern Un- | 
derwriter in December, 1942, was an| 
authority in insurance circles of pre- | 
Hitler Germany and a member of the | 
Reich Supervisory Board for private 
insurance. After 1933 he became a 
reinsurance broker, working in co- 
operation with insurance offices of | 
London, Paris and Genoa. | 

In this country, engaged in insur- | 
ance and reinsurance research work, | 
he is a special adviser to the Bleich- 
roeder Bing firms of New York and 
London, well-known international re- | 
insurance brokers. 











spread of risks in that country, the ma- 
jor risks had always presented a pe- 
culiar problem to the domestic insurance 
companies. In Belgium, the sudden dis- 
appearance of British companies was 
now causing heavy burdens to national 
companies of only unsubstantial re- 
serves; thus an unforeseen need for re- 
insurance coverage was brought about. 
Only the Danish companies, at least un- 
til recently, attempted to elude the Mun- 
ich, which spared no effort to “solve” 
by usurpation all problems which con- 
fronted the insurance companies in the 
smaller European countries. 

In addition, the Munich pool was 
joined by the two big Italian companies 
of Trieste (“Assicurazioni Generali” and 
“Riunione Adriatica”) and by Swiss and 
Swedish companies. Thus this pool was 
made a vast reinsurance monopoly which 
by replacing the British facilities was 
intended to become the foundation stone 
for the future organization of the entire 
European insurance business under the 
Nazi Reich hegemony. 


What About European Reinsurance 
After Germany’s Defeat? 


To be sure, in the post-war era at the 
latest this Gordian knot of German dom- 
inated reinsurance in Continental Europe 
will have to be cut. A broad scale re- 
shuffling of reinsurance, however, may 
be expected even earlier, namely, at the 
time of each single country’s liberation. 
According to the progress of the actions 
of liberation, therefore, an actual need 
calling for replacing German covered re- 
insurance will arise, gradually increase, 
and eventually result in a reshuffling of 
reinsurance on a scale not now even 
visioned. 

In the near future Italian insurance— 
and reinsurance—carriers will be sev- 
ered from the German reinsurance “pro- 
tection” as had been furnished by the 
Munich. No longer will, they be able 
to resort to the “pool” for payments on 
account of reinsurance, retrocession or 
coinsurance. Neither will the German 
insurance and reinsurance companies and 
the Munich pool be able to get any as- 
sistance or payments from the Italian 
companies. Thus the “equilibrium” of 
insurance and reinsurance as planned 


. 


and organized by the Germans will be 
heavily impaired. This is doubly truc, as 
for several decades the two companies 
of Trieste have played an important role 
as reinsurance carriers in Continental 
Europe and have now become very sub- 
stantial participants in the above men- 
tioned Munich pool. Moreover, these 
companies are members of the semi- 
official reinsurance institutions in Italy 
herself—Istituto Nazionale (life only) 
and Unione di Riassicurazione, Roma (all 
insurance lines). The latter represents 
all the important Italian insurance com- 
panies. Those semi-official reinsurance 
carriers and the companies of Trieste 
have also been amalgamated into a joint 
reinsurance corporation, “Roma,” organ- 
ized by the Italian Government in 1940. 
Thus through the Trieste companies 
being interposed practically the entire 
reinsurance capacity of Italy has been 
made available to the Munich pool while, 
conversely, any and every demand of 
Italian companies for reinsurance cov- 
erage is practically being satisfied by 
the Munich pool. : 
In other words: by the sudden loss 
of the Italian reinsurance capacity an 
emergency will arisé within the whole 
European “forivess,” while in Italy her- 
self a great strain will be put upon 
Italian insurance and reinsurance com- 
panies owing to the loss of the Munich. 
This shock will hardly be compensated 
by assistance from reinsurance compa- 
nies of the neutral countries alone. Al- 
ready now, the demand for coverage 
with Swiss and Swedish reinsurance car- 
riers, for instance, is enormous. The 
demand for new reinsurance coverage 
arising of a sudden within the “fortress” 
inevitably will have to be fulfilled by the 
Munich reinsurance company and will 
practically result in increased burdens 
to the German Government itself. In 
Italy, the want of new reinsurance cov- 
erage will not be fulfilled but by rein- 
surance carriers in the outside world, 
since the carriers in neutral countries 
may not be willing to increase further 
their commitments in Italian business. 
This is what is going to happen in 
the case of Italy; this is what will hap- 
pen again and again all over Continental 
Europe according to the progressing lib- 
eration of the occupied countries. 


Plight of German Reinsurance Industry 


In Germany herself reinsurance will be 
heavily affected by the loss of the re- 
insurance in the occupied countries and 
eventually will collapse by losing the 
neutral reinsurers too. Then, Germany’s 
reinsurance industry will remain isolated, 
its assets being overflooded with the 
war bonds of the losing party. This 
industry will have definitely lost its 
economic strength. For a long period 
to come no rehabilitation of Germany’s 
position in European reinsurance will be 
possible even if in other economic fields 
we might deal leniently with Germany. 

Thus, an enormous demand unprece- 
dented in European reinsurance will call 
for reinsurance coverage in the outside 
world. The reinsurers so eagerly sought 
for will be either British, American or 
neutrals. 

The British facilities have already been 
drawn upon to a considerable extent, 
since they had to be furnished increas- 
ingly to those British companies which 
were performing direct writing opera- 
tions in foreign countries, particularly 
overseas. As a matter of fact, those 
operations have not declined, but rather 
increased from £141,000,000 in 1938 to 
£160,500,000 in 1941, as the British in- 
surers have been able to find compen- 
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sation overseas for the loss of Central 
Europe. 
British Will Re-Establish European 
Direct-Writing Immediately After 


Victory Is Won 


The British, once victory is won, will 
undoubtedly endeavor to re-establish 
those direct writings of their compa- 
nies in Continental Europe. Those op- 
erations formerly were carried out either 


in the London market or, as already 
mentioned, by foreign branches organ- 
ized in great numbers in the various 
European countries. 

When those direct writings will be 


will need reinsurance 
coverage in the British market ahnost 
automatically. In this way the British 
reinsurance market in the post-war era 
will have additional responsibilities. 

The British reinsurers, therefore, will 
not wish their American colleagues to 
leave exclusively to the “traditional” re- 
insurance carriers in the London market 
the entire job of replacing European in- 
surance, On the contrary, they may well 
expect the companies of the United 
States to take over part of this tre 
mendous coverage. 


started again they 


Americans to Play Role in Europe’s 
Economic Reconstruction 

It must be noted that the European 
demand for reinsurance will undoubtedly 
increase because of American activities 
in the forthcoming economic reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. American exports of 
capital to Europe, which certainly will 
not be effected, in the form of publicly 
offered bonds, but by direct investments 
in industrial plants and facilities in Eu- 
rope, will call for protection by Ameri- 
can insurance and reinsurance. To the 
extent to which American interests will 
be involved in foreign countries’ econ- 
omy we will experience exactly what the 
British insurance and reinsurance did 
when it was called upon to follow Brit- 
ish capital wherever it was employed. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
Federal Government is preparing to 
meet the situation which will arise now 


in the Italian case and, later on, all 
over Europe. No indication, however, 
was given until now whether and to 


which extent such government planning 
will or will not call for cooperation of 
the private reinsurance industry and 
whether or not this industry is going 
to present any plans of its own. 
American Reinsurers Willing to Embark 
Upon International Reinsurance? 
Trade experts, economists and writers, 
as well as many a director of American 
companies, are recognizing the tremen- 
dous task lying ahead. All are suggest- 
ing a progressive attitude toward the 
problems involved; some are also call- 
ing for action to establish a strong in- 
ternational reinsurance market in this 
country. There is no doubt, theoretically, 
that reinsurance is the backbone of in- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents’ 





E. F. Walton President, 
Succeeding O’Gorman 


BROOKS EXEC. COMMITTEE HEAD 

Brown Continues Secretary-Treasurer 

With Faunce National State Director; 
County Vice Presidents 





Edward F. Walton of Trenton was 
elected president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting last Friday. He succeeds 
William D. O’Gorman of Newark who 
headed an active and successful adminis- 
tration during his twelve months in 
office. Herbert L. Brooks of Newark 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee and Past President Herbert 
\. Faunce of Atlantic City becomes na- 
tional state director. Past President 
Theodore S. Brown of Perth Amboy 
continues as secretary. 


Members of the executive committee 


to serve with Chairman Brooks are as 
follows: Joseph P. Fleming, Trenton; 
Charles H. Frankenbach, Westfield; J. 


Woodbury; William F. 
Charles S. Burke, Jer- 
Lofgerg, Teaneck, 


Sennett Holston, 
O’Brien, Passaic; 
sey City; Clarence 
and Mr. O’Gorman. 
County vice presidents were 
as follows: Atlantic, John W. McN 
sergen, Edward P. Kinchley; Burling- 
ton, Shreve R. Taylor; Camden, J. Clar- 
Madara; Cape Map, Arthur M. De 
Maris; Cumberland, Lewis D. Demarco; 
Essex, Philip Sobel; Gloucester, Ada FE. 
Wilkins; Hudson, George  Borgas; 
Hunterdon, George Parker: Mercer, 
Karl Weidel; Monmouth, Harry G. 
Faby; Morris, Sidney E. Howell; Ocean, 
C. Clinton Griggs; Passaic, William M. 
Frederick; Salem, O. W. Acton; Somer- 
set, Conrad C. Schmelz; Sussex, George 
Hendershot; Union, John Neustader, and 
Warren, A. B. Craig. Judge Craig has 
erved as vice president from his dis- 
continuous ly since 1921 when the 
constitution was amended to provide for 
re pee vice presidents and Mr. Acton 
has held his office since 1929, 


Career of President Walton 


President Walton is one of the 
younger members of the association who 
has demonstrated qualities of leadership 


elected 
Jally ; 


ence 


and who has been active in the state 
association since he entered the agency 
field. He is vice president and manager 


Dickinson Co. of Trenton, 
the head of which for many years was 


the late W. Meredith Dickinson, who 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Annual Meeting 





Vigorous Support is Pledged for 


Insurance Bills in U.S. Congress 
By Edwin N. Eager 


support by the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents for the 
bills introduced last week in Congress, 
to affirm the intention of Congress that 
regulation of insurance should remain 
within control of the states, was assured 
when the annual convention at Trenton 
last Friday unanimously passed a reso- 
lution concluding as follows: 


Ful scale 


‘Be it resolved by the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents that 
this association endorses Senate Bill 


1362 and House Bills 3269 and 3270, and 
urges the Senators and Representatives 
from the State of New Jersey to support 
said bills and make every effort to assure 
their enactment.” 

This resolution was approved enthu- 
siastically by the more than 200 members 
present at the morning session of the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting at the Hotel 
Stacy-Trent following an inspirational 
talk by Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, 
who is chairman of the state association’s 
public relations committee and likewise 
a past president of that association and 
also of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

Cox Makes Forceful Address 

Mr. Cox told the convention that now 
is the time to witness rapid and efficient 
functioning of the set-up in New Jersey 
to handle just such important matters. 
The public relations committee calls upon 
county vice presidents and other key men 
in each county to contact members of 
the state or Federal legislatures per- 
sonally and to get members of the state 
association generally to express their 
views in letters to the legislators. With 
a membership of close to 900 members it 
is confidently expected that New Jersey 
Senators and Congressmen in Washing- 
ton will soon know that insurance men 
and many others, tuo, desire passage of 
the bills which state that nothing in the 
Sherman Anti-trust law or the Clayton 
Act shall be construed to apply to the 
business of insurance. 

A decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court against the recent Atlanta 
Federal Court decision upholding Paul 
v. Virginia, to the effect that insurance 
is not interstate commerce, would create 





COX 


a state of chaos with conflicting Federal 


FRED J. 


and state regulations hopelessly inter- 
mingled, Mr. Cox told the convention. 
He stressed particularly the point that 
agents are facing a most serious situa- 
tion by virtue of the sought for Federal 
indictments against fire insurance or- 
ganizations and they must individually 
get into the battle to prevent the Federal 
Government obtaining power to regulate 
the insurance business. He expressed his 
appreciation of the fine work done by 
his associates on the public relations 
committee during the last year, and said 
each man attended every meeting of the 
committee. 
Unity With Companies 

Mr. Cox declared also the agents and 
companies must work in unity to pre- 
serve the insurance business as now 
conducted and he paid tribute to the 
companies for their part in preparing 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Public Relations Plan 
Outlined by Broughton 


WASHINGTON OFFICE STRESSED 





Says Congress Does Not Occupy Lead- 
ing Position in Legislation; Agents’ 
Program Aggressive 





Saying that the public relations pro- 
gram of the National Association of [n- 
surance Agents will be an aggressive one 
and pushed aggressively, Averell Brough- 
ton, public relations counsel of the or- 
ganization, outlined the plans before the 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents at Trenton, Sep- 
tember 24. 

He said the steps which will be taken 
are already under way and that first on 
most people’s minds is the Washington 
office and the opportunities which exist 
with regard to Federal activities and 
legislation. 

“T want to say something here which 
may not be orthodox,” he said, “but is 
the result of careful observation not only 
of myself but by other students of the 
national picture. It is no longer news 
to you that Congress no longer occupies 
the leading position in legislative mat 
ters that it enjoyed a few decades back. 


Originates with Administration 


“National legislation does not in the 
real sense, as a rule, originate with the 
Congress but with the bureaus or the 
administration itself, which is to say in 
effect the administration. Water does 
not run uphill and the administration as 
a rule controls a majority. Therefore, 
the role of Congress from our point ot 
view in times like these is that of an 
amending or vetoing body. It can block, 
delay or alter and it has, of course, great 
power. But, save in the most exceptional 
cases, it does not enter into a showdown 
fight with the President.” 

Saying that, among the exceptions was 
the limitation of income, he said that it 
was handled by Congress by the round- 
about method of attaching it as a rider 
to a vital appropriation bill and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the result which 
was desired has been achieved pretty 
much by taxation anyway. 

“That being the case,” he continued, 
“our position on National legislation 
must necessarily be one of watchful 
waiting, education and defensive activ- 
ity. Our Washington office is a most 
important outpost and it must be in 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Elected to Head Association During Coming Year 





HERBERT L. BROOKS 


Executive Committee Chairman 
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HERBERT A. FAUNCE 


National State Director 








THEODORE S. BROWN 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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COMPANIES” 














Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


Aetna Insurance Co. 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


American Automobile Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Co. 

American Employers Insurance Co. 
American Motorists Fire Insurance Co. 
American Motorists Insurance Co. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


Associate Mutual Insurance Cos. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford 
Car & General Insurance Co. 

Century Indemnity Co., The 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Co. 

Continental Casualty Co. 

Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Federated Hardware Mutuals 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 

Franklin National Insurance Co. 

General Accident Fire & Life Assur. Corp. 


General Exchange Insurance Corp. 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. 

Home Indemnity Co. 

Home Life Insurance Co. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Mechanics & Traders Insurance Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Motors Insurance Company 


Mutual Implement & Hardware Insurance Co. 


National Accident & Health Insurance Co. 


National Fire Insurance Co. 

National Life Insurance Co. 

National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. 

Potomac Insurance Co. 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co. 

Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. 

Standard Insurance Company of New York 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of New York 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Switzerland General Insurance Co. 


Transcontinental Insurance Co. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

United States Casualty Co. Claim Department 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., N. J. 
Universal Insurance Co. of N. J. 

World Fire & Marine Insurance Co., The 














Newark’s Insurance Headquarters for Third War Loan Activity 


Raymond Commerce Building has 
been Insurance Division headquar- 
ters for War Bond sales in the Third 
War Loan over the past several 
weeks, and we are proud to have 
been so identified. 


Likewise we are proud of the en- 
thusiastic participation in this drive 
by the general agencies and branch 
offices of leading insurance compa- 
nies which make their Newark, N. J. 


headquarters here. They include 19 
life companies, 27 casualty-surety 
carriers and 26 fire companies—an 
impressive list. They are doing 
their part to: 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 








1180 Raymond Boulevard 


RAYMOND COMMERCE CORPORATION 


Ownership Management 


Telephone: MArket 3-4600 


Newark, N. J. 
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WM. F. O’BRIEN HONORED 





Editor of New Jersey Association 50th 
Anniversary Book Receives Many 
a at State Meeting 

William O’Brien of Passaic, editor 
of The ois Ww inci Agent and chairman 
of the historical committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
received a flood of well deserved tributes 
at the annual convention of the associa- 
tion in Trenton last Friday on his fine 
work in getting out the handsome fiftieth 
anniversary souvenir book. President 
William D. O’Gorman in his annual re- 
port stated that “Bill” O’Brien “had 
earned every honor the state association 
can give him” for the time, effort and 
skill devoted to preparing the anniver- 
sary book which has gained such favor- 
able attention with everyone reading it. 

Mr. O’Brien handled the entire job in 
just a little over two months. During 
that time he collected material, wrote ar- 
ticles, communicated with contributing 
authors and arranged for printing and 
publishing, a task which took all his 
spare time evenings and week-ends, as 
well as many business day hours. 

The convention heartily applauded 
“Bill” at the morning session for mem- 
bers only and again during the luncheon 
session which was attended, in addition, 
by many company representatives. An 
indefatigable worker, he has contributed 
much to the progress of the New Jersey 
association. He formerly served also as 
secretary-treasurer but gave that job up 
due to pressure of the work of the com- 
bined jobs. 





APPOINT ALAN H. BONITO & CO. 


Mechanics & Traders Names N. Y. 
Agency for Fire and Allied Lines; 
Franklin Nat'l for Automobile 
The Mechanics & Traders and the 
Franklin National of New York an- 
nounce the agency appointment of Alan 
H. Bonito & Co., Inc., 80 John Street, 
New York City. These companies are 
members of the National Fire of Hart- 

ford Group. 

The Bonito agency will represent the 
Mechanics & Traders for fire and allied 
lines and the Franklin National for au- 
tomobile. These appointments add to 
the already extensive facilities for mul- 
tiple line writings of the Bonito agency. 

Since January, 1942, George W. Kuch- 
ler has been president of the organiza- 
tion. Representation in the Bonito 
agency includes a number of leading 
companies writing inland marine, cas- 
ualty, accident and health, automobile 
and fire lines with country-wide facili- 
ties. 








REAFFILIATION UP IN OHIO 

The board of trustees of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
proposed an amendment to the code of 
regulations restoring the power of the 
board to act upon the question of re- 
affiliation with the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, such authority hav- 
ing been removed from the trustees by 
amendment to the by-laws after they 
had effected withdrawal of the associa- 
tion from the National body on their 
own authority. The Cincinnati Fire Un- 
derwriters Association had requested 
that the matter of reaffiliation be sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting at Colum- 
bus October 25 and 26, but the trustees, 
on advice of the committee on reaffilia- 
tion, decided not to submit the proposal. 


Presented by N. J. Ass’n 
With Handsome Gift 





WILLIAM D. O’GORMAN 


William D. O’Gorman of Newark re- 
tired last Friday as president of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
following one year in that office, another 
year as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and several additional years as a 
member of the executive committee and 
of other important committees. He was 
an aggressive and able leader. To show 
their appreciation of his unselfish and 
loyal services the agents last Friday, in 
annual meeting at Trenton, presented 
Mr. O’Gorman with a beautiful silver 
thermo ice bowl. 





Congressional Views 
(Continued from Page 1) 


that he introduced H.R. 3270 for many 
reasons, “principle of which was that J 
feel that when it is sought to remove 
the well settled rule of law from the 
statute books, the proper way to accom- 
plish this is through legislative action, 
not by trying to convince the courts that 
decisions handed down heretofore were 
wrong. Furthermore, I do not subscribe 
to the theory that the functions of the 
states should be eliminated entirely and 
assumed by Federal Government. To 
my mind, nothing is more clear than that 
the courts and Congress never intended 
the Federal anti-trust laws to apply to 
contracts of insurance.” 

Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina, co-sponsor with Senator Fred- 
erick Van Nuys of Indiana of the same 
bill in the United States Senate, told 
the press last Friday in Washington 
that the Department of Justice was not 
justified in bringing an _ indictment 
against the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association and he held that the decision 
of Judge E. Marvin Underwood of the 
Federal District Court dismissing the 
indictment was sound. He _ warned 
against centralization of insurance su- 
pervisory authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and expressed his views as 
follows: 

“If the Government should succeed in 








reversing the Georgia decision, the 
necessary consequence would be_ to 
transfer control and supervision of fire 
insurance and probably all other types 
of insurance from the State governments 
to the Federal Government. There is no 
necessity for this. The States have ex- 
cellent anti-trust and anti- monopoly 
laws. On the other hand, it would be 
exceedingly unwise. We have built up 
here in our country a truly magnificent 
system of insurance. It is efficient—it 
insures. The buyer of insurance gets in- 
surance that is sure. 

“In the nature of things the fire in- 
surance companies must carry on their 
business in a cooperative way. They do 
this to spread risk, to provide inspection 
of risks. There must be stabilization of 
rates in order to provide insurance that 
insures. There is nothing of restraint 
of trade in this, nor is there any degree 
of monopoly. Even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take over, it would find 
it necessary to do just what the States 
are doing—that is, provide for coopera- 
tion between companies, cooperation in 
inspecting risks and stabilizing rates. I 
prefer the present State system which 
has worked so well. I believe the Con- 
gress shares this view. And I observe 
with much satisfaction that the executive 
committee of the Governors’ Conference 
takes the same view.” 


National Board Action 


In order to acquaint the public with 
the significance of these bills as “meas- 
ures which will protect the states and 
the insurance business against the po- 
tential chaotic conditions which would 
result if state regulation were nullified,” 
the National Board this week forwarded 
to newspapers throughout the country 
a detailed statement of the fire com- 
panies’ position in the matter. 

The statement outlines the history of 
state regulation covering a period of 
more than ninety years, and the recent 
attempts to apply the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws to the fire insurance business. Ex- 
plaining that the action against the fire 
companies originating in Atlanta and 
dismissed by Judge Underwood has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the statement continues: 

“Thoughtful persons connected with 
the insurance business are convinced of 
the serious consequences which will 
necessarily ensue if the Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws are now held applicable to 
that business. This concern arises from 
the fact that the application of Federal 
Anti-Trust Laws to insurance would 
nullify state regulation and create chaos 
in the business. That this result will 
follow becomes apparent when one com- 
pares the theory of state regulation with 
the theory of the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws. Fundamentally, the two theories 
are in conflict. State regulation is based 
on controlled competition and coopera- 
tion in order to promote financial sta- 
bility and protect policyholders; while 
Federal Anti-Trust Laws have as their 
objective the bringing about of unre- 
stricted competition. 

State Regulation Aims 

“State regulation aims at controlling 
competition and preventing unfair dis- 
crimination. It aims at uniform and 
equal treatment — uniform rates and 
forms of coverage and equality for equal 
hazards.” 

The statement says that if the fire 
insurance business is now held subject 
to the Federal Anti-Trust Laws the 
practical result will be that the business 
cannot conform to both state and Feder- 
al laws, and only chaos could result. 
“Tf the Federal law be supreme,” it con- 
tinued, “state regulation would be nulli- 
fied—and this despite the fact that the 
Supreme Court has upheld state regula- 
tion and Congress has indicated no de- 
sire to jeopardize it or to supercede it 
with Federal regulation.” 

If state regulation is nullified and even 
if Congress should now feel that it has 
the power and that it is desirable to 
supercede state regulation, the statement 
says, it is fairly to be expected that it 
would reach the same conclusion reached 
by the states generally that the public 
interest is best served by encouraging co- 
operation and accord through controlled 
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competition rather than by pide 
accord with resultant unrestricted com 
petition and its inherent dangers to com- 
panies and their policyholders. “It is not 
to be expected, therefore,” it says, “that 
Congress would include in any regulatory 
act adopted by it under the existing Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust Laws.” 
Business Is Local 

The statement points out that the in- 
surance business is local, almost neigh- 
borhood, with the proponderance of pol- 
icies written through local agents, and 
says insurance people recognize that 
practically the Federal Government 
could not regulate the business on a 
nation-wide scale and at the same time 
give weight to many local factors pecu- 
liar to the respective states. 

The statement declares that there is 
no public demand for interference by 
the Federal Government but that it is 
common knowledge that there are some 
groups who would prefer a large-scale 
displacement of state activities with 
Federal activities. It says that it is not 
to be expected that Congress would of 
its Own initiative seek to nullify and 
supercede state regulation by setting up 
a nation-wide bureau for Federal regu- 
lation, and adds: 

“However, if the Federal Anti- ‘Trust 
Laws are now held applicable to insur- 
ance, with the consequent immediate 
dilemma and chaotic conditions which 
state officials and insurance men fear, 
opportunity will be created for urging 
that such a course is then the expedient 
solution and that the states should sur- 
render rights to meet an emergency. 
With state regulation nullified, there 
would be no regulation until Congress 
saw fit to act. But Congress would not 
wish to act without full consideration 
and mature deliberation.” 


Interest in States 


Stating that the avoidance of the irre- 
concilable conflict between state regu- 
lation and Federal Anti-Trust Laws is a 
matter of vital interest to the states, to 
Congress and to the orderly conduct of 
a business in which there is a well- 
recognized public interest, the statement 
says: 

“Happily, Congress is now in a posi- 
tion to make certain that such a disas- 
trous situation will never arise — by 
simply affirming that its Anti-Trust 
Laws are not applicable to insurance.” 





Vermont Association Elects 
A. W. Hawkinson President 


Arthur W. Hawkinson of St. Johns- 
bury was elected president of the Ver- 
mont Association of Insurance Agents 
at the Burlington Country Club recent- 
ly. He succeeded Howard A. Allen ot 
Burlington. James J. Willis of St. Albans 
was elected vice president and Edward 
S. Pike, Rutland, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Following is the mem- 
bership of the executive committee: 

Preston H. Hadley, Bellows Falls, 
chairman; George W. Buck, Benning- 
ton; Richard C. Hubbard, Middlebury ; 
Dan J. Branon, Newport; James A. 
Impsy, St. Johnsbury; Harold F. Shea, 
Montpelier, and Charles G. Taylor, Brad- 
ford. 
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Enlist your community in the fight against fire! 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCT. 3-9 








=if matches were 


BOMBS! 


Matches, smoking, carelessness 
and other causes were respon- 
sible for more property destruc- 
tion in one year in the United 
States than blitz bombings in 
England. 


The week of October 3rd to 9th 
is Fire Prevention Week. This war 
year lends added importance to 
its observance. Every fire pre- 
vented conserves property, equip- 
ment and materials needed to win 
the war. 









You can help by inspecting your 
property for fire hazards. Ask the 
Continental agent in your town 
for fire prevention advice. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER which includes the following companies Faas A. = 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO, NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 





AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO, 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
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Cox Offers Resolution 


(Continued from Page 18) 


and vetting introduced into Congress the 
three bills which the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation is now supporting. 

Before presenting the resolution to 
the convention Mr. Cox said it is now 
up to the agents to get out and fight 
vigorously for insurance, a business 
which deserves the respect of the na- 








Full Text of Resolution 
On Congressional Bills 


Following is the full text of the resolu- 


tion on the bills in Congress. The reso- 
lution was offered by Fred J. Cox of 
Perth Amboy, past president of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents and 
the state association’s 
public relations committee: 

“Whereas, the members of New Jersey 


now chairman of 


\ssociation of Insurance Agents are vi- 
tally interested in the welfare of the busi- 
ness of insurance, and 


“Whereas, attempts are being made by 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice to apply the Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws to the business of insurance, 
and 

“Whereas, the application of the Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust Laws to the business of 
insurance would result in a chaotic con- 
dition prejudicial to the interests of those 
engaged in the insurance business and det- 
rimental to the interests of the insuring 
public, and 

“Whereas, the business of insurance is 
now regulated by the several states and 
has been so regulated for over ninety 
years, and 

“Whereas, such regulation particularly 
in the State of New Jersey has_ been 
demonstrated to be effective and efficient, 
and 


“Whereas, there have been introduced 
in the Congress Senate Bill No. 1362 and 
House Bills 3269 and 3270, which have 
for their purpose the reaffirmation of the 
intent of Congress that the Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws known as the Sherman Act, 
as amended, and the Clayton Act, as 
amended, are not applicable to insurance 
or the business of insurance, and _ that 
nothing contained in said anti-trust laws 


shall be construed to apply to the busi- 
ness of insurance or to acts in the con- 
duct of that business or in any wise to 
impair the regulation of that business by 
the several states; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, by the New Jersey 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, that this 
association endorses the said Senate Bill 
1362 and House Bills 3269 and 3270 and 
Senators and Representatives 
from the State of New Jersey to support 
said bills and make every effort to secure 
their enactment.” 


urges the 








tion. Now is our great opportunity to 
go to bat with our organization.” 

Serving with Mr. Cox on the public 
relations committee are the following: 
Charles H. Frankenbach, Westfield, vice 
chairman; Herbert L. Brooks, Newark, 
secretary; John C. Conklin, Hackensack; 
Edgar H. Ellis, Paterson; Harry L.-God- 
shall, Atlantic City; J. Sennett Holston, 
Woodbury, and Joseph P. Fleming, 
Trenton, 


MEMBERSHIP IS 886 

The New Jersey Association had a mem- 
bership of 886 members when the annual 
meeting was held last Friday, President 
W. D. O’Gorman stated. During the year 
ver fifty new members were added but 
because of a loss of sixty-eight members 
to many entering the armed forces 
the total membership was slightly below a 


auc 


year ago. 


N. J. QUALIFICATION BILL 





O’Gorman and Frankenbach Tell of 
Progress Toward Preparation of Bill 
Which Would Be Satisfactory 

President William D. O’Gorman and 
Qualification Committee Chairman 
Charles H. Frankenbach stressed the im- 
portance of seeking passage of an agency 
qualification bill in New Jersey when 
they spoke before the convention last 
Friday. Calling adoption of this bill 
“the most important objective of our 
association” Mr. O’Gorman said that a 
tremendous amount of work has been 
done in order to put the bill into such 
shape as will meet legal and other re- 
quirements, He believes a bill can be 
prepared that will go through the state 
legislature. 

Mr. Frankenbach stated that his com- 
mittee worked toward several objectives 
in preparing the original draft of the 
qualification bill. They included making 


the bill apply to agents and brokers, but 
excluding life and certain accident in- 
surance agents, not having its provisions 
retroactive, and holding examinations un- 


*FIGHTING MEN 


der jurisdiction of the New Jersey In- 
surance Department. A $10 fee is sug- 
gested. The bill would be patterned 
generally after the requirements now in 
effect in New York and Pennsylvania. 

After the first draft of the bill had 
been writtten, Mr. Frankenbach con- 
tinued, it was found that wording of the 
bill presented numerous problems due to 
New Jersey laws. It now appears that 
counsel for the agents’ association is in 
a position to draw up a new measure 
which will meet all legal requirements. 
Last year Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance Eugene E, Agger invited the 
agents to present such a bill saying he 
was favorable to moves to lift the stand- 
ards of insurance producers. 

Serving the committee with Chairman 
Frankebach were the following: Arthur 
L. Zimmerman, Newark; Edgar H. Ellis, 
Paterson; Julius Klein, Newark, and 
Conrad C. Schmelz, Somerville. 





Election of Officers 


(Continued from Page 18) 
was president of 
1914-16. 

Born at Little Falls, N. J. on March 
18, 1912, Mr. Walton was educated in 


the state association in 


OF AMERICA—No. 3 


In the 1840 Indian War Period 


The uniforms and the accoutrements of the militiamen of America 


"were characteristic of this period. The long trousers, chin strap, 


visored caps and close-fitting belted tunic were distinctive features. 


The resplendent shako of the parade uniform is suggestive of the 


present-day headpiece of the West Point Cadets. 


If you would like a poster-size reprint in color of this soldier 
of 1840, together with a descriptive booklet on business develop- 
ment for insurance men called “Planned Progress,” write to: 


Boston Insurance Company 
Gld Colony Insurance Company 


87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


*The third in a series of illustrations of American men of seven wars. 








the public schools there and at Mon:- 
clair High School and was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1934 with 
an A.B. degree. At college he was a 
member of Delta Upsilon fraternity and 
the Maroon Key Club. Upon graduation 
he entered insurance with the Home In- 
surance Co. as a map clerk in the Pacific 
department. Later he became an exam- 
iner for Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. He traveled this territory and 
was stationed temporarily in Denver, 
Colo., under the supervision of Howard 
Reynolds, state agent. 


Mr. Walton later was transferred to 
the brokerage department at the honx 
office in New York City to complete his 
training as a special agent under the 
supervision of Samuel A. Mehorter, then 
assistant secretary of the company. On 
January 1, 1938, he accepted an offer 
from the Dickinson Co. to become man- 
ager of the fire insurance department. 
Upon the death of Mr. Dickinson he 
was elected assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the company and on 
July 10, 1942, he was advanced to vice 
president and manager, with supervision 
of all departments of the agency. 


While employed by the Home, Mr. 
Walton completed a number of courses 
given by the Insurance Society of New 
York and with the New Jersey associa- 
tion he was chairman of the educational 
program for the courses given in Tren- 
ton. He is also president of the Mercer 
County Association of Insurance Agents 
and likewise of the Civilian Club of 
Trenton. His clubs include the Trenton 
Club and the Springdale Golf Club at 
Princeton. In his state association work 
Mr. Walton has served on the executive 
committee and was chairman this last 
year. He has helped handle many con- 
ventions of the state association at Tren- 
ton and been a leader in numerous activ- 
ities of the association. 


Herbert L. Brooks 


Herbert L. Brooks is vice president 
and a director of the well known New- 
ark and Jersey City agency of the Jos. 
M. Byrne Co. and serves as casualty 
manager. Like Mr. Walton he is pop- 
ular throughout the state and has long 
been known for his interest in associa- 
tion affairs. He is a past president of 
the Essex County Association and has 
served on several important committees 
of the state association. In recognition 
of his excellent work he was elected na- 
tional councillor in October, 1941, and 
was one of the state’s representatives 
at the annual convention that year of 
the National Association. Through elec- 
tion to chairman of the executive com- 
mittee now Mr. Brooks is in line for 
advancement to presidency of the state 
association at the 1944 annual meeting. 


Mr. Brook’s insurance career began in 
the Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau in New Jersey in 1917, the year 
of its inception. After three years of 
training there he joined the Globe In- 
demnity in its New York City office and 
remained with that company eight years. 
He resigned to join the Jos. M. Byrne 
Co. and for the last fourteen years has 
been in charge of casualty production 
and underwriting. 


Herbert A. Faunce 


Herbert A. Faunce, of Atlantic City, 
who served as president of the state 
association in 1936-37, now becomes na 
tional state director and as_ such will 
represent New Jersey in meetings of the 
national board of state directors at the 
National Association convention this 
month in Pittsburgh. Born on October 
28, 1887, he was graduated from Atlan- 
tic City High School in 1907 and from 
Harvard College in 1911. He entered 
insurance in his father’s firm the same 
year. He has served as secretary and 
president of the Atlantic City Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and as a direc- 
tor and vice .president of the Atlantic 
City Chamber of Commerce. He is the 
son of William A. Faunce, one of the 
founders of the New Jersey Association. 
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Thanks to the recommendations of an Amer- 
ican Auto Safety Engineer, the man who 
wore this helmet was able to remain on his 
wartime construction job— saved from death 
or serious injury when struck by a falling 
sledge hammer. 

Safety helmets for construction workers 
may appear to be an obvious means of 
preventing accidents, but this recommenda- 
tion was only part of the job of “‘tailoring’”’ 
American Auto safety service to this indi- 
vidual risk. 

Safety Engineering ‘In the American Auto 


BATTLE HELMET ON THE HOME FRONT! 


Manner” is much more than mere inspection. 
It is a continuing analysis of the accident 
record and hazards involved based on wide 
experience. It results in specific, practical 
and helpful recommendations in the insured’s 
best interests. 


American Auto’s safety plans are flexible. 
No rigid formula is applied to all risks. Safety 
experts of long training initiate ideas for the 
solution of each problem as it arises. This is a 
precision, ‘‘hand-tooled” safety service avail- 
able only to clients of American Auto Agents 
and Brokers. 


‘“‘Your Partner in Safety’’ 





MERICAN 


UTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
[— ORGANIZED 1911 «+ SAINT LOUIS c—]J 


f NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 
Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago « Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Detroit « Indianapolis ¢ Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Milwavkee e Minneapolis e New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland e St. Louis e San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
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Broughton Address 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


touch with our own people in every 
tate for the common sense organiza- 
tion of thought and action when occasion 
aTises 


“In organizing our job in public rela- 
tions,” Mr. Broughton said, “we have 
in mind that not just one prob- 
lem exists, but many problems. We de 
veloped a chart, which we called the 
problem chart, which included as head 
Relations with the Government it 
self, with the agents themselves, with 
the brokers and the casualty and surety 
with the 


Ings 


agents, with the companies, 
public, with the general press and the 
trade press. Then we also had the prob- 


lems involved in working efficiently with 
wciations and local boards. There 
course, the special problems 
peculiar to the Washington Office, and, 
in addition, there was the matter of ef- 
fective relationship and cooperation with 
other business groups, and, for that mat- 
other trade associations within 
the industry, such as the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
“As a means toward the solution of 
problems, we outlined the use of 
talks and contacts as it has been 
my privilege to make with you on this 


state ass 


were, 


ter, the 


these 


such 


oceasion, and the organization of agent 
talks and contacts with public, press, 
business and political people on a local 
basis 


“We may consider ultimately a mod- 
erate amount of advertising. Advertis- 
ing is expensive and the companies are 
the great reservoirs of capital in the 
insurance business. Our job of course 
is independent of the companies’ own 
work, but so far as we cooperate with 
the companies and they with us, a small 
amount of advertising by ourselves may 
help as keynote material. Such adver- 
tising can be carried over for use by 
state and local boards through the de- 
velopment of mat services. We will ad- 
vocate increased use of local advertis- 
ing by the agents themselves. 

Will Streamline Bulletin 

“Others means of reaching the public 
will include the familiar materials of 
publicity releases, booklets and a care- 
ful use of the American Agency Bulle- 
tin, which will be streamlined and de- 
veloped, we think, to even better service. 

“We plan the use of speakers on in- 
surance subjects to business groups and 
even consumer groups where that is 
practical. 

“We will have occasion to use special 
writers and special articles and, on occa- 
sion, we will need some research both 


Many Past Presidents 
Attend Trenton Meeting 


Many past presidents of the New Jersey 
\ssociation attended the golden anniver- 
sary convention at Trenton last Friday. 
Most of these men are still active in ex- 
ecutive office or committee work of the 
association. Those present included the 
following: Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy; 
Thomas W. Cocker, Paterson; Harry L. 
Godshall, Atlantic City; Harvey B. Nel- 
son, Sr., Jersey City; Alan V. Livingston, 
Englewood; William G. Hurtzig, Morris- 
town; C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown; Ed- 
ward M. Schmults, Ridgewood; Herbert 
\. Faunce, Atlantic City; Charles E. 
Meek, Jr., Paterson; H. Donald Holmes, 
Summit; Theodore S. Brown, Perth Am- 
bov: Hubert M. Farrow, Red Bank, and 
Alfred Christie, Bergenfield, 


STULTS’ CIGARS IN DEMAND 


C, Stanley Stults of Hightstown, genial 


past president of the state association, 
made a big hit at Trenton with his fa- 
mous twisted cigars. They were in de- 


mand and he was busy passing them out 


to agents, company men and _ representa- 
tives of the press. 
I. F. Frisbie, Prudential superintend- 


ent at Wichita, has been named to the 
publicity committee of the Wichita 


Chamber of Commerce fire prevention 
week committee. 


on fact and opinion. Fortunately, two 
great commercial surveys have indicated 
in his own locality from the public rela- 
that on the whole the agent finds him- 
self in a favorable light with the public 
as of today. 

“We plan a tie-in with the National 
Association educational program and we 
will issue a special public relations man- 
ual, which will indicate the way in which 
the local agent can work out an effec- 


tive method of contact and development 
in his own locality from a public rela- 
tions viewpoint. 

To Use Radio 


“There will be occasions when radio, 


motion pictures, slide films or tran- 
scriptions will be indicated, and we shall 
not overlook these in due course. 

“Of course, to the public itself we will 
have not only advertising and publicity, 
but, through agents and local boards, we 


will circulate booklets and folders ce- 
signed to make the place of the agent 
clear in the business picture. 

“We regard the state and national 
meetings as an important focal point for 
the dissemination of the viewpoints im- 
portant to the welfare of insurance and 
the agents themselves, and we will en- 
deavor to plan our program and pub- 
licity material so as to achieve a maxi- 
mum effect.” 





his wartime message 


your Lesurance Aeemt 


can help OU 


As your agent or broker, I wish I could 
get around to see you the way I used 
to—to help determine your risks and 
tell you about new and better coverages. 
But—what with gas rationing and short- 
age of help—it just isn’t in the cards. 


Of course I still get around as much 
as I can. And recently 
I’ve found so many 
people with problems 
needing attention, that 
I think a message of 
warning to you is in 
order. 





Protection costs LESS today! 


You are the one most vitally interested 
in being properly insured. The prem- 
ium you pay the company and the 
commission | get are trifles compared 
with the /arge /asses to which you may 
be exposed at this very minute! 


Perhaps you don’t know there is a 
broad new policy that covers damage 
suit hazards in and around the home 


ee en 


HARTFORD INSURANG 


— covers your dog, personal acts and 
other things for which you may be 
legally liable, all for only $10. 





Have you heard of the new theft pol- 
icy that covers property belonging to 
you, your family, your guests, your 
servants? It’s much broader, much 
lower in cost than former policies. 


Many people don’t realize that be- 
cause of rationing, auto- 
mobile insurance rates 
have been slashed so 
y—_much that *‘can’t afford 
it’’ just isn’t an argu- 





ment in these times. 


And with property values changing 
rapidly, fire insurance policies should 
be thoroughly reviewed in many cases. 


We are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 


Let’s talk things over 


These are just a few of the things you 
and I should discuss. When I say“‘I,”’ 
I’m speaking for any agent or broker 
in whom you have confidence. 


Let’s look at it on the basis that I 
want to help you get the protection you 
need — not that I just want to sell you 
something. Since I can’t be every- 
where at once, won’t you look me 
up? Phone me or drop in to see me 
so I can help you protect yourself in 
these difficult times. 









To wives of 
servicemen 


(7 


If you are now charged with full respon- 
sibility of the household—and don’t know 
where to turn for advice on insurance 
problems — you may be sure that any 
agent or broker in your community will 
gladly help you. 























Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company | 





THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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\. HARTPORD, CONNECTICUT 





The Two Hartfords are glad to place this important message before 7,500,000 readers 
of National Publications in behalf of all insurance producers. These are times when it 
helps to have a thorough understanding of the other fellow’s problems. 
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MeNairn Reports on 
Uniform Definitions 


BEFORE CANADIAN OFFICIALS 


Joins with McLean in Reporting on Fire 
Policies; Believes Revision in All 
Classes Is Desirable 


Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario Super- 
intendent of Insurance, reported as 
chairman of the sub-committee to revise 
uniform definitions of classes of insur- 
ance named by the chairman of the 
standing committee on definitions and 
interpretations of underwriting powers 
of fire, marine and casualty insurers, at 
the executive meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada at Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, last week. 

Mr. McNairn also joined with Wilson 
E. McLean, Canadian Fire Underwriters 
Association, in a report of the sub-com- 
mittee of which they were the members, 
on principles to be followed in a revision 
of the fire part of the Provincial Insur- 
ance Acts. 

Soth of these sub-committees were 
appointed following the meeting of the 
full committee at Toronto, July 29. Re- 
porting for the sub-committee to revise 
uniform definities of classes of insur- 
ance, Mr. McNairn said there was unani- 
mous agreement on the need for re- 
vision. He said that since the Toronto 
meeting no meeting of the sub-commit- 
tee had been held and his report was 
prepared to bring to the attention of 
the association the proceedings taken to 
date so that instructions might be given 
to proceed along the lines indicated if 
the association considered it desirable. 

McNairn Presents Conclusions 

Mr. MecNairn said that the following 
conclusions were reached at the Toronto 
meeting: 

“1. All were of the opinion that a 
revision of the definitions of classes of 
insurance was necessary to meet present 
practices and changes in the business. 

“2. That such revision should be along 
the lines of broad classes of insurance 
for licensing and similar purposes, per- 
mitting the companies to operate within 
the limits of their charter powers; that 
classes of insurance for statistical pur- 
poses should be treated as a separate 
matter and in a manner which would 
permit frequent change when necessary. 
_ “3. The scope of the definition of fire 
insurance with respect to the application 
of the fire part of the Insurance Act to 
floater and all-risk insurance giving fire 
coverage, was a matter which would 
have to await the preparation of a draft 
along the lines indicated in 2 above, and 
that any recommendations with respect 
to this matter should be made by the 
drafting committee after a study of the 
whole problem.” 

“Insurance of the Person” 

Mr. McNairn said that as far as “in- 
surance of the person” is concerned, it 
would appear that a reasonable and logi- 
cal designation may be made and that 
there will be little difficulty about this 
classification. The existing main classes 
which would fall under this heading, he 
sau’, would be life insurance, including 
double indemnity and disability, accident 
surance and sickness insurance. 

It might be argued, he said: that lia- 
ility insurance covering personal injury 
or death might be included within this 
Class, he said, but upon further consid- 
‘ration, he has tentatively reached the 
Conclusion that it is unnecessary and in- 
advisable to bring them within the scope 
ot this broad class. 

Insofar as the broad classification of 


‘insurance on property’ is concerned,” he 
said, “this was first set up on the basis 
of insuring against loss or damage di- 


rectly due to the destruction of the 
physical property rather than of the 
losses flowing from the destruction of 
the property. It should be observed that 
insofar as aircraft, automobile, boiler and 
machinery and property damage (to a 
limited extent) as well as including in- 
surance against the loss or destruction 
of the physical property, include liabil- 
ity flowing from such loss or destruction 
as well as liability for loss or damage 
caused to persons or property arising 
from the use of the things coming with- 
in such classifications of insurance. 
Should Not Be Restricted 

“Tt can be argued with some consid- 
erable justification that this class should 
not be restricted merely to the insur- 
ance against the actual loss or damage 
to the property itself, but should in- 
clude insurance against the liability for 
loss or damage. Insofar as aircraft and 
automobile are concerned, these go a 
step farther in that they cover liability 
to third parties which arises by reason 
of the use of the aircraft or automobile. 
The third party liability coverage is obvi- 
ously essential to this type of insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. McNairn said it is doubtful what 
particular purpose is attained in mul- 
tiplying narrow subsidiary classes other 
than for statistical purposes, adding: “It 
might be necessary, however, to retain 
for specific purposes some definitions 
within a broad class. This would assist 
in licensing not for purposes by way of 
eranting powers, but for restricting 
powers given in line with the limited 
extent of the companies’ insurance un- 
dertakings.” 

Presents Conclusions 

Mr. McNairn expressed the conclu- 
sion that before substantial progress can 
be made, the association must determine 
the principles with respect to the follow- 
ing: 

“Should broad classes govern for li- 
censing and deposit purposes ? 

“Should broad classes govern for the 
application of statutory conditions or 
provisions ? 

“Should broad classes also govern for 
statistical purposes or should there be 
some substantial breakdown in the broad 
class? The answer to this appears to be 
obviously in the affirmative.” 

McNairn-McLean Report 

In their report for the sub-committee 
dealing with revision of the fire part of 
the Provincial Insurance Acts, Messrs. 
McNairn and McLean said that if it 
were found feasible to adopt the prin- 
ciple of providing general conditions ap- 
plicable to all property insurance, then 
a revision of the fire part becomes un- 
necessary and the only problem for con- 
sideration will be the preparation of 
certain special provisions applicable only 
to fire insurance. 

“Tt therefore appears to your commit- 
tee,” the report said, “that a decision 
must first be made upon this very fun- 
damental principle. If the association 
should decide that such a course is prac- 
ticable, then this sub-committee recom- 
mends that the matter of special pro- 
visions applicable to coverage against 
the peril of fire in contracts be allowed 
to stand pending the preparation of a 
draft by the special committee appointed 
by the chairman. Only after the details 
of such a draft have been settled can it 
be determined what special conditions, if 
ary, may be necessary to be retained 
relating to the fire cover.” 

If the complete change in principle is 
not accepted, the committee said, the 
following points must be decided: 

Consider Three Points 

“1, Whether the revision should be 

restricted to a mere revision of the fire 


statutory conditions along the lines pres- 
ently being followed: or 

“2. Whether the revision should be 
enlarged to include not only the revision 
of the statutory conditions, but also a 
revision of all general provisions re- 
lating to fire insurance and particularly 
those which have created special prob- 
lems under present conditions, such as 
Ontario conditions 105, 106(1), 107 and 
110 relating to the contents of policies, 
application of statutery conditions, co- 
insurance and limitation of liability 
clauses and special stipulations as to 
user, condition, etc. 

“3. Whether or not statutory condi- 
tions or provisions relating to fire ‘n- 
surance are to be applied to policies of 
the all-risk or multiple peril type in- 
suring, amongst other things, against the 
peril of fire. 

“With respect to Paragraph 2, your 
sub-committee desires to emphasize the 
difficulty in interpreting the sections and 
feels that it is imperative that these 
should be clearly worded so that in- 
surers are able to determine the extent 
of the restrictions imposed by these sec- 
tions, and also their right, or otherwise, 
to add additional provisions relating to 
the description of the risk and the meas- 
ure of indemnity which may be provided 
in the contract. 


Floater Policies 

“With respect to Paragraph 3, your 
sub-committee, in the time at its dis- 
posal, has not been able to study all 
types of floater and multiple peril poli- 
cies, although it has considered a num- 
ber. It is, however, reasonably clear 
that where the policy is within the in- 
land transportation insurance class, the 
fire part is inapplicable notwithstanding 
that the policy covers, inter alia, against 
the peril of fire. 

“On the other hand, where the policy 
is not clearly within the inland trans- 
portation class (while it may be within 
the property damage insurance class) it 
may still be subject to the fire part inso- 
far as it covers against the peril of fire. 
It is doubtful whether there should be 
any such distinction. These all-risks and 
multiple peril policies are all written 
through the inland marine department 
of insurers and contain many special 
conditions and provisions which might 
not be permitted (at least firewise) if 
such policies are subject, or are to be 
made subject, to the application of the 
fire part. These policies are designed to 
cover special risks and many of them are 
individually written, thus not following 
common printed forms. They are de- 
signed to cover a multiplicity of perils, 
situations and property. 

“Under the circumstances, it is the 
opinion of your committee that it is not 
feasible to draft a set of fire statutory 
provisions which can be made to apply 
indiscriminately to all types of contracts 
which may include some cover against 
the peril of fire. Therefore, if it is de- 
cided to retain the present or a revised 
fire part in the Provincial Insurance 
Acts, it is strongly recommended that 
provision be made to exclude, in explicit 
terms, bona fide risks and multiple peril 
policies from its application. It does not 
appear to be in the public interest to 
impose such a fetter and, in any event, 
the law should be made quite clear.” 





Dr. Simon Article 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ternational trade and that, if such trade 
will develop after the war, any competi- 
tive strength will virtually imply certain 
domination of reinsurance markets. In 
practice, however, no real action seems 
to be initiated up to now. Many com- 
panies might be inclined to leave to oth- 
ers a definite conclusion on this em- 
barrassing matter. They do not seem 
to feel any concern over an eventual 
loss of opportunities, be it to govern- 
ment enterprise, or to foreign competi- 
tion. This reluctant attitude is being 
aggravated by the apprehension that any 
planning in this field might be misin- 
terpreted as a political scheme of inter- 





~v‘ionalism, imperialism or other -isms. 
However, a scheme for international re- 
insurance facilities actually would mean 
any. hing but preparing those business 
techniques which will be needed to sat- 
isfy tomorrow’s customers, i. e., the d- 
rect writing European companies which 
will ask for American coverage in as 
w de a market as possible. 

In my opinion, this country would be 
neglecting not only a_ theoretical re- 
sponsibility but a most practical oppor- 
tunity if it were to abstain from organ- 
izing reinsurance facilities for the com- 
panies of the world. 

Some Current Questions 

Action, however, will not be brought 
about by persuasion or wishful thinking. 
Rather, some light should be thrown 
upon the following questions: 

(1) Which are the basic 
international reinsurance ? 

(2) Which were the past experiences 
in European reinsurance ? 

(3) In which way should the Amer- 
ican reinsurance industry accomplish its 
international mission ? 

(To Be Continued) 
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Canadian Superintendents 
Make Report on Valuations 


Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of Provinces of Canada, meet- 
ing in Regina, Sask., last week recom- 
mended for adoption the same basis as 
last year for the valuation of securities 
for use by insurers in completing the 
annual statements as at December 31, 
1943. The basis of valuation of securi- 
ties which had been adopted for this 
year by National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in Boston was sub- 
stantially the same as last year. 

Committee’s Report 

The Canadian Superintendents com- 
mittee on valuations consists of Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario. The report 
at Regina said in part: 

“Your committee is not at present 
prepared to submit definite recommenda- 
tions concerning valuations used by in- 
surers for real estate and mortgages, 
and would ask that they be authorized 


to continue their investigations.” 


CHANGE IN COMPANY NAMES 
Occidental Companies of Fireman’s Fund 
Group Now Western National Com- 
panies; Change Names Only 

Occidental Insurance Co. and Occi- 
dental Indemnity Co., member companies 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group, have 
changed their names to Western Na- 
tional Insurance Co. and Western Na- 
tional Indemnity Co., respectively, ac- 
cording to an announcement released this 
week in San Francisco by Charles R. 
age, president of the companies. In 
announcing the action, which took place 
on September 30, Mr. Page said, 

“The name, Western National, was 
selected because we feel it describes ac- 
curately the national scope and opera- 
tions of these companies and at the 
same time indicates their Western origin. 
This is a change in name only and in- 
volves no change whatever in corporate 
structure, methods of operation or of 
management. The two companies remain 
members of the Fireman’s Fund Group 
and, as in the past, will reflect the char- 
acter and carry on the traditions of the 
parent company—the 80-year-old Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company.” 

Occidental Insurance Co., incorporated 
December 31, 1927, was the third fire, 
automobile and marine company to be 
added to the Fireman’s Fund Group. 
The company operates in all states ex- 
cept three and its capital stock is more 
than 99% owned by Fireman’s Fund. 

Occidental Indemnity was incorporated 
June 24, 1927. Until 1939 its operations 
were restricted to the Pacific Coast field 
but the company now operates in thirty- 
seven states. Its capital stock is 100% 
owned by Fireman’s Fund. 

The Fireman’s Fund Group now con- 
sists of Fireman’s Fund Insurance and 
Indemnity Cos. Home Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. of California, and Western 
National Insurance and Indemnity Cos. 
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Death or Disability Payments to World 
War Veterans at $2,63 0,000 Monthly 


Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, Tells 
of Monthly Benefits, Vocational Training, Hospital 
Privileges and Other Benefits for Veterans 


The functions and scope of the Veterans 
discussed by Gen. 
administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs, National Encamp- 
ment of Veterans of Wars in 
New York Tuesday. Gen. Hines explained 
that the Veterans Administration was cre- 


ated to care for the veterans of all wars 


Administration were 


Frank T. Hines, 
before the 
Foreign 


this country has been engaged in and their 
dependents. It has been in operation for 
twenty-four years and at present is giving 
service in some form to about a million 
persons. 

“In the case of veterans of the present 
war,” said Gen, Hines, “our service be- 
gins for many of these men with treat- 
ment in our veterans’ hospitals when this 
is necessary. Sometimes this is a contin- 
uation of treatment which commenced in 
an Army or a Navy hospital. If this care 
in one of our hospitals does not restore 
the veteran to complete health, he is then 
entitled to a pension, if his disability was 
incurred in line of duty, and he is dis- 
abled to a degree of 10% or more. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


“Should this pensionable disability cause 
him to have a vocational handicap, he 1s 
also entitled to vocational rehabilitation at 
Government expense. Most veterans refer 
to this rehabilitation as ‘vocational train- 
ing’ or simply as ‘training.’ 

“This is provided free by the Veterans 
Administration, which pays all tuition and 
other costs involved. In addition, the man’s 
pension is increased temporarily in most 
cases to $80 a month, if single, and $90 
a month, if married, with additional pay- 
ments for other dependents. This in- 
creased pension will be paid during the 
course of his training, so that he may be 
supported while learning a new way of 
making a living, or that by training the 
employment handicap caused by his disa- 
bility will be overcome.” 

A veteran with a disability which was 
not caused by his service is not entitled 
to a pension or training, but he is en- 
titled to treatment in one of the hospitals, 
when beds are available. At the present 
time there are 11,878 vacant beds in ninety- 
three hospitals and homes. These are lo- 
cated in all of the states but two, for the 
convenience of the patients and their vis- 
iting relatives and friends, They are nearly 
all modern, up to date hospitals, represent- 
ing a total of 67,000 hospital beds, and 
many people think of them as the finest 
large group of hospitals anywhere in the 
world. By virtue of World War IT this 
already extensive hospital system is being 
further expanded. 

Amount of Monthly Benefit 


Should a man lose his life in the service 
in line of dutv, his dependents are en- 
titled to receive pensions from the Vet- 
erans Administration. The rates for these 
are: $50 a month for a widow regard- 
less of age; $65 for a widow with one 
child and $13 a month for each additional 
child, An orphan with no mother receives 
$25 a month; two orphans, $38 a month, 
equally divided, with $10 additional for 
each additional orphan, equally divided. 
The total amount which may be paid to 
widows and children is $100 a month. 

A dependent mother or a dependent fath- 


er may receive $45 a month, independently 
of the sums paid to a widow and children. 
If both parents are dependent, they will 
receive $25 a month each. 


National Service Life Insurance 


National Service Life Insurance, which 
men in the service may apply for in 
amounts from $1,000 up to $10,000, was 
described by Gen. Hines. 

“Considering the benefits given,’ he 
said, “this is the lowest cost life insur- 
ance obtainable; the premiums may be de- 
ducted from a man’s monthly service pay, 
and in this manner protect his policy from 
lapsing, It may be taken out without med- 
ical examination during the first 120 days 
of a man’s service, After that if he 
wishes to take it out, he must be in good 
health. Inasmuch as this insurance is de- 
signed primarily as a protection for a 
man’s immediate family, the beneficiaries 


he may name are restricted to his wife, 
children, parents, brothers or sisters. 
“In the event of death, the beneficiary 


or beneficiaries receive their payments in 
monthly installments over a period of 
years as an annuity. That is a protection 
against loss which our experience after 
the last war caused us to provide. We 
have already paid out monthly installments 
to the beneficiaries of such policies totaling 
many millions of dollars. 


Over $12,500,000,000 in Force 


“Men in the armed forces have applied 
for more than twelve and a half million 
policies, with a total face value exceeding 
ninety billion dollars. That is more than 
double the amount of insurance taken out 
during the last war—and it is conclusive 
proof that the young men now in_ the 
service are thinking with proper affection 
of the folks back home.” 


Present War Payments 
“We are 


already paying out money in 
ever increasing amounts on account of 
service in the present war,” said Gen. 
Hines. “Payments now exceed $2,630,000 
a month on account of death or disability. 
During the month of August we made 
direct payments to beneficiaries in the 
following amounts: Disability pensions, 


Cc. C. CLOTHIER PROMOTED 


Named by Travelers as Home Office 
Claim Manager; Deckelman Associ- 
ate Manager; Sterling to New York 
C. C. Clothier, who has been for twen- 

ty-four years on the claim adjusting staff 

of the Travelers Companies in various 
cities of the country, is being transferred 
to the home office at Hartford as man- 
ager of the casualty claim department. 

Most recently he has been manager of 

the casualty claim department of the 

Travelers for the Greater New York 

area. 

Charles E. Deckelman, who has been 
home office casualty claim manager since 
1921, becomes associate manager under 
the new set-up. His career with the 
company began in 1901 in Buffalo, and 
his home office connection started in 
1911 when he became assistant manager 


of the casualty claim division. 

Mr. Clothier, graduate of University 
of South Dakota law school, practiced 
law at Mobridge, S. D., before joining 


the Travelers in 1919 as an investigator 
at Omaha. Thereafter he served at 
Ponca City, Okla., as adjuster; in Texas, 
and as adjuster in the Chicago branch 


office. He was transferred to the New 
York City post in 1940, 
His successor here in New York is 


Sterling, who previously has been 
supervising adjuster in Chicago. He 
started with the Travelers as an investi- 
gator in Minneapolis after attending Uni- 
versity of Minnesota law school. In Min- 
ne apolis Mr. Sterling was promoted to 
assistant adjuster; then in 1934 went to 
South Bend, Ind, as adjuster and to 
Cleveland in 1937. He landed in Chicago 
in 1940 and in two years’ time was pro- 
moted to supervising adjuster in the 
Travelers’ branch office here. 


LM. 


LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 

General Transportation Casualty & 
Surety of New York has just been li- 
censed in Virginia and its business in 
that state is being handled for the time 
being through the Baltimore branch of 
the company, managed by Nelson T. 
Offutt. The company is empowered to 
write casualty lines in Virginia. 





$720,000; death pensions, $754,000; Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance installments 
paid during the month of July totaled $1,- 
156,000. 

“We may look for these sums to in- 
crease materially, if the war is prolonged 
and as we come to closer grips with the 
enemy. A _ brief resume of our hospital 
situation may be of interest. From an 
over-all viewpoint it can be considered 
favorable. 

“We have 67,000 hospital beds, several 
thousand of which are not occupied. We 
have under construction about 2,400 addi- 
tional beds, with 5,400 more authorized. 
We can add 3,500 beds to present facili- 
ties, when needed, by rearrangement of 
space, and utilizing rooms now used for 
other purposes. In addition, about 4,400 
domiciliary beds can be readily adapted 
to hospital use, should this be required.’ 
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Kemper Is Keynoter 
For Mutual Meeting 


WILL BE HELD IN NEW YORK 


General Johnson Is Banquet Speaker: 
Many Mutual Company Officers on 
Program for October 4-6 


James S. Kemper, president, Lumber 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., will be key 
note speaker at the war time conference 
of the National Association of Mutua! 
Insurance Agents at the Hotel Ney 
Yorker, New York City, October 4, > 
and 6. Brigadier General R. W. John 
son, chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, will address the banquet 
according to an announcement by Law 
rence Murray, Columbus, Ga., president 
of the association. Eugene F. Wricht, 
Valley Stream, N. Y., is chairman of the 
war conference committee. 

Mr. Kemper will speak on Monday 
morning, October 4, and in the after 
noon John M. Fraser, New York City 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life will speak on “Sales Technique” and 
Evelyn Davis, CPA, New York City, spe- 
cialist in insurance accounting, will talk 
on “Business Management from an Ac 
counting Standpoint.” 

The Tuesday session will be devoted 
to insurance education, with the follow- 
ing speakers: Eugene Arms, manager, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago; Hugh H. Murray, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; J. J. Beall, executive vice presi- 
dent, Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, Dean, American Institute for 
Property & Liability Underwriters, Phil- 
adelphia; Arthur Snyder, treasurer, Al- 
fred M. Best Co., Inc., New York City; 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas J. Cullen of New York. 

Gruhn to Speak 

On Wednesday, A. V. Gruhn, general 
manager, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, will speak on “Mutual Insur- 
ance Today and Tomorrow,” followed by 
W. Bruce Adams, president, Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of N. E., Boston; 
L. A. Dennis, president, Shelby Mutual 
Casualty Co., Shelby, Ohio; A. Von 
Thaden, president, Excess Underwriters, 
Inc., New York City; John L. Train, 
president, i Mutual Insurance Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; H. J. Pelstring, president, 
Pennsylvania a ormens ew il Fire 


Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; K. E. Greene, 
president, Berkshire Mutu al Fire Ins. 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; C. W. Brown, 
president, Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert R. Hoadley, 
secretary, Pte Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., New Berlin, N. Y.; and Henry S. 


Rich, Jr., secretary, Donegal and Conoy 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Marietta, Pa. 

At the afternoon session C. J. Jud 
kins, manager, Trade Association Divi 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C., will speak on “Modern 
Trade Associations,” and Raymond ( 
Baker, executive vice president, Mutua! 
Fire Ins. Assn. of N. E., Boston, will 
speak on “Set Your Bombsights Now.” 


Get Seeley & Co. 


Appointed by Manufacturers Casualty as 
Supervising General Agents for Calif., 
Oregon and Washington 
Manufacturers Casualty and Manu 
facturers Fire have appointed Seeley ¢ 
Co. of San Francisco, one of the olde: 
general agencies on the Pacific Coas! 
as their supervising general agents 10! 
California, Oregon and Washingtot 





This agency, widely and favorably 
known, recently observed its fifty-fiit! 
birthday. 


W. Stanley Kite, president of Manu 
facturers, in speaking of the new Paci 
fic Coast setup, Says that the compan) 
will operate in that territory on an in 
dependent basis, and will write work 
men’s compensation in California on 
participating plan. The Manufacturer 
Fire will write fire and auto lines a! 
tariff rates while inland marine bus! 
ness will be on a non-organization basis 
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Acide & Hea 


W. Ford on War’s Effect 
On A. & H. Business 


MAKES PHILADELPHIA SPEECH 


Says Companies Have So Broadened 
Scope of Field As to Obviate Need 


for Governmental Plan 


William Ford, accident and health gen- 
eral agent at Newark, N. J., speaking 
before a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Accident & Health Club on “The 
Effect of the War on the Present and 
Future of the Accident and Health Busi- 
ness,” said that the accident and health 


WILLIAM FORD 


man of today must justify his existence 
by public service or one of the Utopian 
ideas now being advanced so frequently 
will displace private enterprise in the 
accident and health field. 

Mr. Ford called attention to a paper 
of Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice 
president of Continental Casualty Co., 
published recently in the Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, and said that his 
own address was based largely upon it. 
He dealt with sales, underwriting, claim 
and administrative phases of the A. & H. 
business in relation to war conditions. 

Perhaps the most notable effect of the 
war on sales, he said, is the loss of so 
many potential and actual salesmen and 
agents, many who have been most pro- 
ficient in the business having joined the 
armed forces. However, he declared, 
this loss has been counterbalanced by 
the upheaval in business which released 
Ae number of good salesmen to the A. & 

. field, 


Creative Salesmanship 


‘Accident and health being an_ in- 
tanvible and also lending itself to crea- 
tive salesmanship,” he continued, “has 
particularly appealed to many high pow- 
ered salesmen. The good salesman recog- 
nizes the opportunity and unquestionably 
the war is creating a more aggressive 
type of accident and health salesmanship. 
The fact that more aggressive selling is 
coming into the business will improve 
\ J Ss ratio experience. 

fany multiple line companies can 
trace their difficulties with health insur- 
ance to the fact that much of it is bought 
ron the agents rather than sold. Ag- 
gressive salesmen usually secure a great- 
€r portion of the better risks and the 
tendency is to improve experience. We 
can, therefore, credit to the war the 
increase in the number of our aggressive 
salesmen, Many of them will still be in 
the business when the normal fields of 





Victory Non-Occupational 
Program of Security Mutual 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y., is putting on the market a new 
A. & H. policy which is called the Victory 
non-occupational plan. It is described as 
a franchise arrangement in that the policy 
can be sold where payroll deduction priv- 
ileges are permissible and where there are 
five or more employes insured. Idea be- 
hind the new program is to supplement 
workmen’s compensation insurance, but the 
policy may be rewritten to some other form 
of A. & H. insurance if the insured 
changes his employment, or continued if 
the. risk qualifies at that time. 

A. Hauschild, assistant secretary of 
the Security and its A. & H. manager, 
summarizes features of the new program 
as follows: 

1. Non-occupational coverage, total disabil- 
ity up to 14 weeks from first day on accident 
and fourth day on sickness. 

2. House confinement not required. 

3. Female diseases covered—except preg- 
nancy, childbirth or miscarriage. 

4. $10 non-disabling fee for injury. 

5. Special accidental limb and eye loss ben- 
efit. 

6. Policy in force immediately—no proba- 
tionary period, 

7. No long “not covered’’ list. 

8. Pre-existing conditions covered where 
there is suitable participation in franchise units 
of twenty-five or more. 

9. Liberal underwriting and claim attitude. 

10. Short form application. 

11. High first month commission—liberal re- 
newal commission. 

12. Same premium all ages (no increase in 
premium account age—either new or renewal). 

13. Other insurance leads are sure to de- 
velop. 

“Our cominission plan is a liberal one, 
the agent being entitled to the entire first 
month, up to a certain number of insureds. 
The plan comes just about as near to being 
group insurance sold on an individual basis 
in units as anything can be,” observes 
Mr. Hauschild. 

Since entering the A. & H. field in Jan- 
uary, 1940, Security Mutual Life has 
steadily increased its premium writings in 
this line, and for 1943 at the present rate 
of production volume is expected to reach 
$300,000. For the year to date production 
is ahead by about 50%. 
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Rhode Island Preparing 
Medical Aid Plan 


TO RELIEVE HARD-HIT FAMILIES 


Gov. of State Says Program Would Be 
Alternative to Outright State 
Subsidy of Medical Care 

Rhode Island is preparing a medical 
assistance plan to assist normally self- 
supporting families which require out- 
side aid when members are stricken with 
serious illness, it was disclosed Sept. 23 
by Gov. J. Howard McGrath. 

Expressing himself as opposed to so- 
cialized medicine, Governor McGrath 
said the contemplated program would be 
an alternative to outright state subsidy 
of medical care and would cover an “un- 
met need” of those persons who, while 
not receiving public assistance, “do not 
have the money to pay for necessary 
medical care.” 

Addressing the Rhode Island Confer- 
ence of Social Work, the Governor said 
“the state is receiving splendid coopera- 
tion from the medical profession in the 
development of plans to implement this 
objective, and our plans in this field are 
being developed in accordance with the 
highest ideals and recognized standards 
of the medical profession.” 

He subsequently told the press that 
the plan would be a_ supplementary 
assistance program, tied in with the 





endeavor are again open to them. This 
will have a tendency toward better risks 
esnecially in the field of health insur- 
ance.” 

In the underwriting field, Mr. Ford 
finds that due to the age bracket of 
present A. & H. prospects, the companies 
are absorbing “the most dangerous acci- 
dent and health prospects without the 
benefit of younger risks.” After the war 
he prophesies heavy lapsations and ad- 
verse claim ratio due to the downward 
spiral of wages. 


Not Claim Conscious 


As to claims, he said that the claimant 
today is making so much more money 
than ever before that he is not claim 
conscious. A major problem of both 
claim and underwriting departments, he 
explained, is loss of manpower and re- 
placements with inexperienced men and 
women. 

“The most important development of 
the day in the A. & H. field,” he said, 
“is the cradle to the grave idea. This 
paternalistic move has been brewing for 
many years. The added impetus of the 
war, particularly with the’ background of 
the Beveridge Plan’s presentation in 
England, has made this movement front 
page news.” Mr. Ford went on to ex- 
press his confidence in the ability of the 

& H. business to offer more protec- 
tion value to the buyer of A. & H. than 
the Government can provide under a 
cradle to the grave program. He felt 


that with the broadened coverage now 
being given by the companies the need 
for a Government plan becomes “less 
necessary with each progressive step 
taken by the & H. fraternity.” He 
further declared ~~ both subjectively 
and objectively the A. & H. men of the 
country are obviating the need for a 
Governmental plan. 


Examples of Broadened Scope of 
Coverage 

Illustrative of the ways in which the 
companies have broadened the scope of 
health and accident insurance, Mr. Ford 
listed the following: 

Group accident and health insurance: 
No man, he said, can intelligently and 
logically counter the idea that group 
insurance gives the most protection to 
the buyer at the least possible cost. 

Franchise accident and health: A new 
line of endeavor which, Mr. Ford said, 
has opened up low cost insurance to 
many thousands of people on the painless 
payment method. 

Life insurance sales methods: Some 
companies in the A. & H. field, he said, 
are pushing a very liberal A. & H. policy 
sold along life insurance lines in which 
the buyer has a much greater equity 
than in the usual policy and which could 
not be duplicated by a Government plan. 

Low cost monthly premium policies: 
There has been a marked increase in 
the sales of such policies and improve- 
ment in the methods of merchandising 
with the result that many more people 


state’s present sick benefit law. It un- 
doubtedly will require action by the state 
legislature after its details, not yet 
worked out, have been completed, he 
said. The program will not be very ex- 
pensive, the Governor added. 

“Experience shows a good many of the 
cases we now get for public assistance 
reached that stage because of a lack of 
proper medical care at an earlier stage,” 
McGrath declared. “We are trying to 
develop a program whereby a_ family 
could apply for contribution for medical 
care even though it didn’t need public 
assistance for ordinary expenses. 

“T have a strong feeling that if we in 
the states develop this program, we can 
prevent the socialization of medicine. 
People can go to their own doctors and 
doctors can expect to be paid. 

“Tf the states step in and do these 
things that seem necessary to be done, 
to that extent we will prevent the fed- 
eral government from stepping in. | 
have no objection to the federal govern- 
ment’s contributing to the cost of such 
a program but the program should be 
administered by the state. If the states 
wish to retain their state rights, then 
they should assume their obligations.” 
TRAVELERS. CASUALTY CHANGES 

The Travelers announces two changes 
in the . force of the casualty lines. 
Remsen Kinne, Jr., any. assistant in 
those hg of the Albany, N N. Y. branch 
office, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager, casualty and surety lines, of the 
same fons Leroy J. Cosby, casualty 
field assistant of the Richmond branch 
office, has been temporarily transferred 
to the Atlanta branch office. 


than ever before are protected by this 
low cost plan. 

Hospitalization: Through the develop- 
ment of low cost hospitalization insur- 
ance the burden of hospitalization fi- 
nancing has been spread among the 
many; these policies are so handled 
that the public is obtaining maximum 
value. 

Sickness Insurance: One of the phe- 
nomena of the A. & H. business, is the 
sale of so many accident policies with- 
out the accompanying health coverage 
but the trend of the last few years to- 
ward complete A. & H. coverage is an 
important factor in the vital protection 
of the public’s income, 

Be ine sales and broader underw riting : 
“The underwriting objective of an in- 
surance company is to get a normal 
cross-section of risks. Today’s_ sales 
methods are approaching this goal. Par- 
ticularly on the special plans mentioned 
above, the underwriting is so much more 
libe ral than previously and the percent- 
age of rejections or postponements is 
negligible. It is urgently necessary that 
this aim of essentially universal accepta- 
bility be studied by every company. 
Those companies most aggressive today 
are working out some coverage for near- 
ly every applicant, even if it has to be 
on what might be termed sub-stand- 
ard basis.” 
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Agger Upholds State 
Supervision in Talk 


TAKES A BROAD VIEWPOINT 





Urges N. J. Agents to Meet Challenge 
of Federal Intrusion and Support 
Bills Now in Congress 


support of state 
Eugene E. 


In a strong talk in 


supervision of insurance Dr. 


Agger, commissioner of banking and in- 
surance of New Jersey, told the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents 


in fiftieth anniversary session at Tren- 
ton September 24 that they must meet 
the challenge of Federal intrusion upon 
free enterprise and do all in their power 
to support the bills introduced in Con- 
gress which are aimed at protecting all 
branches of the insurance business from 
prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act or the Clayton Act. 

In leading up to his reference to these 
bills Commissioner Agger spoke of the 
apprehension which exists in the insur- 
ance field that Federal supervision would 
supplant that of the states. He noted 
that at the time of the TNEC investi- 
vation of life insurance companies there 
implications that the business ot 


were 
insurance had reached the point where 
it should be taken over by the Federal 
Government. Then came the Depart- 


Justice probe which, in his 
opinion, seemed to i aimed at upsetting 
the 75-year old Paul v. Virginia decision. 
He indicated his deep concern over the 
fact that “over the past few years we 
have seen how a change in the com- 
plexion of the United States Supreme 
Court has made it possible for this de- 
overthrown.” 


ment ot 


to be 


Sizeup of Bills in Congress 


cision 


His sizeup of the bills in Congress 1s 
that they seek through legislative enact- 
ment to re-enforce the language of the 


Virginia decision so that it will 
and for all that insur- 
commerce. In 
bills Commis- 


Paul v. 
be decided once 
ance is not interstate 
giving support to these 
sioner Agger urged that insurance men 
put selfish interests aside. What he had 
in mind was the pressure by particular 
rroups who try to utilize politic al power 
to vet something done in their own 
interest and to justify such action on 
the grounds that it is in the common 
interest as well. 

The speaker's hope was that the busi- 
ness of insurance would look at the situ- 
ation from the broader viewpoint: that 
the whole constitution of our Democratic 
was involved and the question 
at stake is whether or not we wish to 
maintain the present policy of local 
supervision, This brought him to a dis- 
cussion of the economic values involved 
and he treated his audience to a closeup 
f his own philosophy on the prob- 


society 


view ot 


lems involved. He said, for example, 
that “we must look far beyond all politi- 
cal angles of the situation before we can 


expect a change in economic procedure” ; 
that a change in the present administra- 
bring this 


tion would not necessarily 
change about. 
At this point he observed that the 


foundation of the New Deal philosophy 
was laid in the Hoover administration, 


and he backed this up by saying that 
both the R.F.C. and H.O.L.C. were set 
up before Roosevelt took office. He then 
intimated that if it had not been for 
the R.F.C. some large banking and _ in- 
surance organizations would have been 
seriously embarrassed in the depression 
years; that money was_ forthcoming 


when it was badly needed and thus was 
avoided a complete collapse of our eco- 
nomic system. But he could not help 
feeling that perhaps the R.F.C. has 
taken on a character which was not for- 
seen by its organizers. 
Fundamental Question at Stake 

The fundamental question confronting 
the business of insurance, as he sees the 
picture, is what kind of a supervisory 
control do we really want in the U. S. A. 
\lready there is a tendency toward in- 
creased concentration and enlargement 





Boiler & Machinery Rates 
Being Studied by Dineen 


Postponement of the public hearing 
on boiler and machinery rates, called by 
the New York Insurance Department 
for September 28, was largely because 
of the appointment of Superintendent of 
Insurance R. E. Dineen and so as to 
give him a little time to get better ac- 
quainted with the intricate boiler and 
machinery situation which has developed 
in the past several months. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
new Superintendent will want to talk 
over the problems involved with the 
companies Seog iu concerned in this con- 
troversy—the National Bureau members, 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, American Employers’ and the 
Mutual Boiler of Boston. Equipped with 
this background information, Superin- 
tendent Dineen will be in a better posi- 
tion to make a decision which will be in 
the best interests of the insuring public. 





MANTON MAVERICK, 80, DIES 
Former Vice President, General Counsel 
and Director of Continental Cos., 
Chicago, Retired in 1932 
Manton Maverick, 80, former vice 
president, general counsel and director 
of the Continental Casualty and its af- 
filiates, died September 23 following an 
illness of several weeks. An active of- 
ficial of the companies for fifty years, 
he retired as honorary vice president in 

1932. 

Mr. Maverick was born at Needham, 
Mass., March 25, 1863, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University and Har- 
vard Law School. He went to Chicago 
in 1895 to begin the general practice of 
law and ten years later joined the Con- 
tinental as an attorney. He was elected 
general attorney in 1906. He served as 
personal assistant to the late H. G. B. 
Alexander, then head of the Continental 
companies, and acted as secretary to the 
first board of directors of the Continen- 
tal Assurance Co. on its establishment 
in 1911. Later he became a member of 
the board. 

He became vice president of Continen- 
tal Casualty in 1915 and was elected to 
the board of directors in 1925. Some 
vears before his retirement he became 
general counsel of the companies. His 
wife, Genevieve, who survives him, is the 
daughter of G. H. Bunker, first presi- 
dent of Continental Casualty. 

Mr. Maverick, an expert bridge player, 
was a member of the University and 
Severly Country Clubs. After his re- 
tirement, he devoted much of his time 
to gardening at his Beverly home, spe- 
cializing in the cross breeding of tulips. 

Interment was at Oakwood Cemetery, 
September 25. 


BALLIN’S A. & H. RECORD 

S. S. Ballin agency of Empire Stat 
Mutual Life in Brooklyn recently pro- 
duced more than 1.200 applications for 
life and A. & H. policies in a special 
production drive. This agency is one 
of the leaders of the company and Gen- 
eral Agent Ballin has had considerable 
sales experience. 


of the size of units; already in the field 
of government we see regulation and 
control. The very nature of Insurance 
requires a certain degree of supervision 
and the question is through what phase 
—State or Federal—do we want it or- 
ganized. In that connection the speaker 
spoke of an increasing tendency in the 
banking field to depend upon Federal 
supervision; called attention to the point 
made by Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the board of governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, at a recent banking con- 
vention, to the effect that state super- 
vision should be given up altogether in 
the banking field and that control of 
banks be completely taken over by the 
Federal Government. Commissioner 
Agger hoped—and he had his audiencg¢ 
100% with him—that this would never 
come to pass in the insurance business. 


Mass. Compulsory Auto 
Rates for 1944 Being Studied 


The problem of 1944 automobile liability 
insurance rates in  Massachusetts—the 
country’s only state with compulsory auto- 
mcbile insurance—is being considered by 
Dav State Insurance D>opartment officials 
under conditions more difficult than usual. 
The tentative rates have not yet been an- 
nounced by Commissioner C. F. J. Has- 
rington. 

One of the complicating factors is the 
uncertainty as to what 1944 holds forth 
in the way of gasoline rationing. This 
year, A card holders received a 45% re- 
duction because of limitations on their 
driving. It is now reported that possi- 
bility of a rebate on 1943 premiums for 
A card motorists, because of this year’s 
low accident record, is being investigated 
in connection with returns from insurance 
companies. 

The State 
$7,742.651 in 


months of the 


of Massachusetts collected 
gasoline taxes during the 


first seven current vear, 
compared to $10,983,341 for the same 
period last year and rete in the 


same seven months of 1941, the last “nor- 
mal” year. 

The State Registry of Motor Vehicles 
has revealed (September 22) that claimed 
injuries resulting from automobile acci- 
dents declined more sharply than the drop 
in fatalities. Deaths dropped from 286 
in the first seven months of 1941 to 215 
this vear, while claimed injuries totaled 
10,921 in the first half of this vear, a 60% 
cecline from -  comnpeceate 1941 period. 


L. H. Parry Dead 


Parry, vice president and 
American Surety and presi- 
Mexican affiliate—the Cia. 
Mexicana de Garantias, S. A., Mexico 
City—died September 25 following a long 
illness. He was 71 years old. 

30rn in Constantinople, Turkey, of 
English parents, Mr. Parry was educated 
at Roberts College there and came to 
America soon after, he was graduated. 
He studied law in the offices of Chaun- 
cey Truax in New York before he joined 
the American Surety fifty years ago. 
Mr. Parry worked in Mexico for more 
than forty years. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Laura 
Gibson Parry, and a daughter, Mrs. Con- 
stance Parry Knapp, of Roswell, N. M. 
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Sales Talk: “War Bonds for the Quick 
Victory —Life Insurance for the Lon: 
Pull.” 

* * x 


We know a fellow who has reached 
the age when he can’t take “Yes” fo 
an answer. 

* * * 

Inventory: “If you save as much in 
the last half of your life, as you did in 
the first half, how much will you have 
when old age arrives?” 

x ok x 

like life insurance—the olde: 

the more it costs. 
* ok x* 

Latest story going the rounds about 
Sam Goldwyn is the one about a friend 
telling him he was made a proud poppa 


Fun is 
you are, 


the night before. Goldwyn said, “What 
will you call the baby?” The friend said, 
“William.” And Goldwyn replied, “Why 


William? Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
is named William.” (P. S.: Credit for 
this story goes to Bennett Cerf, the well 
known book publisher, who is telling it 
currently.) 
x 

And Winchell says he heard someone 
say: “What he doesn’t know will cer- 
tainly hurt him.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





WM. L. KICK PROMOTED 

William L. Kick, Century Indemnity, 
who has been New York A. & H. man- 
ager for that company over the past ten 
years, has been given the additional re 
sponsibility of burglary and glass de- 
partment supervision in the 100 William 
Street office of his company. A popular 
figure along William Street, Mr. Kick 
has given thirty years’ service to the 
casualty business. 





JOHN I. TYSON IS DEAD 
John I. Tyson, 40, Indianapolis, a zone 
manager for the Foster & Messick Co., 
casualty and surety brokers of Indian 
apolis, died recently in a hospital after 
an illness of six days. 





Risk Research Institute Backs Overtime 
Rate Treatment by National Council 


Risk Research Institute, Inc., the in- 
surance buyer’s organization, went on 
record at its first Fall meeting, Septem- 
ber 23, in endorsing the recent ruling of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance with reference to treatment 
of overtime wages. Alfred Rothschild, 
legislative committee chairman of the 
institute, reported that sixteen states 
had already approved the Council’s rul- 
‘ng, which would exclude the overtime 
increment in computing premiums on 
compensation coverage. He was hopeful 
that affirmative action will soon be taken 
by the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York. 

Mr. Rothschild called attention to the 
increasingly helpful collaboration  be- 
tween insurance buyers and the execu- 
tive heads of the larger companies as a 
striking illustration of what can be 
achieved through closer cooperation be- 


tween these buyers and their various 
underwriters. This sort of cooperative 
action, he said, had been an important 


factor in the approval on overtime wage 
exclusion secured in the sixteen states 
already referred to. He felt that this 
sort of concerted action wil speed ap- 
proval of the ruling in New York State. 

The Risk Research members also gave 
much thought and discussion to the fol- 
lowing developments: 


The recently authorized disease 





legal liability coverage now available 
With workmen’s compensation insurancé 
in New York State. 

2. New boiler and machinery 
refinements and rates filed with the New 
York Insurance Department this summer 
with separate treatment by Conference 


coverage 


and non-Conference Companies. A_ full 
report on the changes effected, involving 
premium gradations, was given by 


George Rogers, of Robert Gair Co., who 
is secretary of the Institute. A mild 
controversy developed as to the relative 
merits of coverage on separate items as 
reported by Mr. Rogers, and a blanket 
coverage on machinery equipment, a 
advocated by one other member present 

Also discussed were pending bills be 
fore Congress which, if passed, ma) 
grant refunds on the unused premiums 
on War Damage Insurance. It was noted 
in this connection that H. R. 2900 pro 
vides that “after the payment of all 
losses and expenses incurred by the Wai 
Damage Corp. under its policies of insur- 
ance against loss or damage (resulting 
from enemy attack), there shall be re- 
turned to those who at any time shall 
have insured under said policies , all sums 
paid by _ them as premiums then re 
maining.’ 
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Flynn to Home Office 
Of National Surety 


TAKES CHARGE OF RESEARCH 


McNamee Heads N. Y. City Law and 
Claim Division; Mally and Osterlind 
Promoted at Home Office 


Henry W. Nichols, vice president and 
veneral counsel, National Surety Corp., 
announces the following promotions in 
the law and claim department: 

\Valter L. Flynn, for more than twenty 


ears associated with the New York City 





; Conway Studios, Inc. 
WALTER L. FLYNN 
law and claim department of the com- 
pany, and manager of the claim depart- 
ment for the past eight years, has been 
promoted to take charge of the research 
department at the home office. 
Charles R. McNamee, after 
having served nearly 16 years in the law 
ind claim department at the home office, 
has been promoted to take charge of 
the New York City law and claim de- 
partment with the title of general at- 
orey, 

\ssistant General Counsel John J. 
Malley, who has served the corporation 
for more than 22 years, takes charge 
ot the home office law division of the 
law and claim department. 

ffective January 2, 1944, John W. 
Osterlind, with some 13 years experience 

inland marine claims, will take charge 

inland marine claims at the home 
fice as a division head of the law and 


Attorney 


laim department. Mr. Osterlind is pres- 
ently reorganizing the inland marine 
claim division at the New York City 


Walter L. Flynn’s Career 


Throughout the twenty years of his 
association with the National Surety, Mr. 
rlynn has devoted his time to surety 
and claims. His entire business life has 
been in the bonding business. He was 
in Hartford in 1898 and attended 
Vartmouth College. 
_On leaving college, he went with the 
lravelers at its home office at Hartford 
Where he took a number of its educa- 
il courses, passing with honors. He 
ed the National Surety in 1922 and 
928 went with the New York City 
and claim department. He became 
ager of its claim department in 1935. 

He is an assistant secretary of the cor- 
ition. 

Flynn is a member of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. He was the 
facing spirit in the organization of the 
ty Claim Men’s Forum of New York 

and has served as its chairman 


: e its organization. He continues as 
Chairm- 1 i 
: rman and the forum will start its 
al 


and winter sessions October 20. 


A. & H. LEADERS CONFER 


New York Meeting Attended by Out-of- 
towners; Discuss Program to Combat 
Federal Health Insurance Trend 
Presence in New York City this week 
of many of the nation’s leading A. & H. 
executives created considerable interest 
and it is understood that they met at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to confer on 
a program of action aimed at putting the 
accident and health business in a strong 
position to combat Federal compulsory 
health insurance. Both the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers and the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference were represented by 
their respective leaders, and so were the 
leading Hartford companies which write 
a sizeable volume of & H. business. 

No official statement was forthcoming 
following the long session which includ- 
ed a dinner in the evening but it is a 
healthy sign that A. & H. comnany men 
are alertly interested in protecting their 
business and are now making a united 
effort to draw up a program. 





E. H. YOUNG RETIRES 


Veteran Compensation Adjuster of Trav- 
elers in N. Y. Given Farewell Dinner; 
Forty Years With Company 

E. H. Young, supervising adjuster of 
compensation claims in the Forty-second 
Street, New York, branch of the Travel- 
ers and with the company for fortv 
years, retired this week. A _ farewell 
testimonial dinner, attended by 100, was 
given in his honor last evening at the 
Yale Club, New York, which he will 
long remember. Sentimental angle to it 
was the presence of many of his old as- 
sociates in the business; also attending 
were home office claims "executives. 

E. A. Willoughby was arrangements 
chairman and toastmaster and serving 
with him were F. L. Fitzgerald and S. 
V. Summers. The guest of honor was 
presented with a farewell gift and feel- 
ingly responded to the many tributes 
paid to his long, useful career. He 
plans to enjoy life in retirement at 
Orient, Long Island, do plenty of fish- 
ing and boating, and has recently joined 
the U. S. Coast Guard Patrol for active 
duty. 


Uphold Director Jones in 
Renewing Lloyd’s License 


An opinion was handed down Sentem- 
ber 24 by the Illinois Supreme Court 
upholding the right of State Insurance 
Director Paul Jones to renew a permit 
to Lloyd’s of London to do business in 
Illinois. 

_The decision affirmed a Sangamon 
County Circuit Court judgment against 
a contention by the American Surety 
Co. and sixteen other insurance compa- 
nies that Director Jones assumed judi- 
cial powers in granting Lloyd’s a certifi- 
cate. The other companies alleged that 
Llovd’s failed to comply with the state 
insurance code. 


H. & A. Conference Chairmen 
Named by President Davis 


O. F. Davis, secretary of Illinois 
Bankers Life, in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, announced this week 
his committee appointments for 1943-44. 
He indicated that practically all of the 
Conference’s 113 member companies are 
represented on the seventeen standing 
committees. Speaking of the direct con- 
tributions which have been made to the 
war effort by the Conference, President 
Davis pointed in particular to the civilian 
war injury policy committee and those 
in the Conference who have been largely 
responsible for development of the Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteer Accident policy. 

The war policy committee of the Con- 
ference will continue under the chair- 
manship of C. O. Pauley, secretary, 
Great Northern Life. The increasingly 
important legislative and public relations 
committees will be chairmaned, respec- 
tively, by H. O. Fishback, Jr., Northern 
Life vice president, and C. W. Young, 
Monarch Life president. Other chairmen 
are as follows: Agency management— 
A. D. Anderson, Occidental Life; com- 
mittee on blanks—R. H. Haffner, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; convention— E. 
A. McCord, Illinois Mutual Casualty; 
education — A. D. Johnson, United of 
Chicago; group—H. R. Hill, Provident 
Life & Accident; home office manage- 
ment—k. H. O’Connor, The Maccabees; 
legal—M. G. Hubbard, Jr., Commercial 
Travelers; manual—V. E. Nutt, National 
Travelers Casualty; membership—E. G. 
Trimble, Jr., Employers Reinsurance; 
memorials—J. J. Helby, Federal Cas- 
ualty; non-cancellable — K. B. Piper, 
Provident Life & Accident; publicity— 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Casualty ; 
taxation—V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit 
H. & A.; underwriting—P. W. Stade, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 


Surety-Fidelity Committee 
For NAIA is Suggested 


The New Jersey Association convention 
adopted a resolution recommending to the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
that a separate committee on fidelity and 
surety be created in addition to the pres 
ent casualty insurance committee. It was 
pointed out that there are many fidelity 
and surety problems facing producers and 
the New Jersey agents believe that a na- 
tional committee composed of agents thor- 
oughly familiar with those fields of in- 
surance is highly desirable. 


J. H. Conover’s New Post 
With Security Mutual Life 


John H. Conover has been appointed 
assistant manager of the accident and 
health department of the Security Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. at its head office 
in Binghamton, N. Y., effective today. 
Mr. Conover until recently has been 
associated with the Loyalty Group at 
Newark, N. J. His experience includes 
sales, underwriting and claims. 











home front. 


“the American Way.” 





CASUALTY ® 





COOPERATION 


1s ‘the American Way!” 


It’s paving the way to Victory! ... eager cooperation between the men 


who fire the guns, and fly the planes, and sail the ships... 
cooperation between men in uniform, and men and women in overalls 
and aprons . . . faithful cooperation between the fighting front and the 


COOPERATION long has been a reason why foremost insurance 
companies rely on “AMERICAN RE.” Your company, too, will prefer 


AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE. CoO. 
99 John Street, 





unstinting 


‘New York 7, N. Y. 
SURETY 














Mervin L. Lane to Write 
For International Year Book 





MERVIN L. LANE 


Mervin L. Lane, well known New York 
insurance broker and author of many 
articles on insurance in all its phases, 
has been selected by the International 
Year Book, published annually by Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., to wnte the 
of the Year on the Insurance Business 
for the forthcoming edition. This is the 
first time that an insurance broker has 
been so honored by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. Mr. Lane will serve in a contribut- 
ing editor’s capacity on the Year Book’s 
staff. 


Review 


| N. J. Convention News | 
| 


Atlantic County Awarded 
Wilson Meniorial Cup 


The beautiful William J. Wilson 
Memorial Cup, awarded annually by the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
agents to the local or county board that 
has rendered the most outstanding serv- 
ice to the American Agency System in 
New Jersev, was presented to the At- 
lantic County Association at the meeting 
of the state association last week in 
Trenton. The aw ard was based on the 
county activity in getting 
subscriptions for the National Associa- 
tion public relations fund and in secur- 
ing its quota in the membership drive. 
The association raised 125% of its allot- 
ment in the fund drive and was the first 
to oversubscribe. 

The cup was accepted by County Vice 
President John W. McNally of Atlantic 
City, who is associated in the agency 
with Mrs. Margaret Wilson, widow of 
W. J. Wilson, for whom the trophy was 
viven some years ago by the Atlantic 
City Association. 


association’s 


CHRIS A. GOUGH APPLAUDED 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Chris 
A. Gough of New Jersey, who celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary with the Depart- 
ment this year, was heartily applauded 
when he was “introduced” at the fiftieth 
anniversary convention of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Insurance Agents at 
Trenton last Friday. Mr. Gough sat at 
the head table during the luncheon but 
did not make an address. 


VERNON BROWN EDITS PAPER 


Vernon Brown of Perth Amboy, secre- 
tary of the Middlesex County Associa- 
tion and son of Secretary-Treasurer 
Theodore S. Brown of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents, is also 
editor of the “Middlesex Minuteman,” 
paper of the county board. 
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Reveals Satisfactions and Rewards 
From Forty Years as a Local Agent 


Bas-d on an experience of forty years 


in the local agency business, Charles E. 
Bent, Los Angeles, writing in “The Trav- 
elers Protection,” views the years not 
on the bas‘s of what the business owes 
him for his forty years of service, but 
in terms of what he owes insurance tor 
the “basic satisfactions of life which it 
has brought to me.” 

“To the young man of ability and am- 
bition, capable in normal times ot dedi- 
cating and devoting his entire vocational 
life to building and serving a general 


foundation 
worthy of 


clientele upon the 
titution supremely 


Insurance 
of one mms 


that dedication and devotion,” he sums 
up, “I bring the assurance arising out 
of forty cumulatively happy = that 
the demands for vision, courage, initia 


tive, resourcefulness and sti bility of pur- 
pose are outstanding, and that, in just 
proportion, the rewards and satisfactions 
are equally outstanding.” 

Mr. Bent lists seven 
contrasted 


satisfactions of 
viving as with receiving, as 
follows: 


Seven Satisfactions 


“(1) | have striven to impress upon 
each client the vital importance of es- 
tablishing a program of such general 
financial preparedness against the calam 
ities of life—fire, burglary, accident, 
damage suits and many others—so that 
his general progress toward his chosen 

vals will not be constantly lable to sud 
den and devastating setbacks but will, 
on the other hand, be sure and depend 
able 

(2) I have striven gradually to es 
ablish a lifelong relationship of confi- 
dence and understanding with each client 
by which he values me as a dependable 
counsellor outlining constructive protec- 
tive action for his permanent welfare 
ind Pcact of mind 

“(3) | have striven to make clear to 
each chent that [| hold myself in readi- 
ness to serve him in any emergency day 
or night. | emphasize to each one that 
I propose to personalize the service that 


s promised in each insurance coverage 


and to coordinate all the activities of the 
institution | represent as they relate to 
serving him with maximum fairness, 
yromptness and courtesy, 

“(4) I have endeavored, whenever a 
ictful opportunity has presented itself, 
to convince each client of the wisdom 
of setting himself resolutely against ex- 
travagance, dissipation and_ speculation, 
not upon moral grounds, but upon the 
realistic basis of waging a successful 


campaign for lasting 
success and happiness. 
Bond of Confidence 

“(5) I have striven to make stronger 
and stronger through the years the bond 
of confidence, understanding and 
will between myself and each client by 
an occasional timely personal service; 
by expressing my sincere congratula- 
tions upon the occasions of his special 
Successes and accomplishments and my 


health, 


financial 


roc »d 


sincere sympathy in the event of his 
misfortune 
“(6) In any difficulty or complexity 


arising in connection 
or premium collection or claim adjust- 
ment, I have striven to introduce or to 
emphasize every legitimate piece of evi- 
dence or special consideration which 
would lead to the fullest justice and 
equity toward my client, bearing in mind 


with underwriting 


that I am not only the representative 
and defender of my company but also 
of my client. 


“(7) I have striven, as a supreme ob- 


jective, in my relationship of growing 
influence with each client, to see to it 
that he acquires a clear and comprehen- 
sive financial appraisal of his present 
and his future, his period of active es- 
tate building and the years of partial or 
total retirement. I have tried to see to 
it that as a constructive result of that 
appraisal, he commits himself at the prop- 
er juncture (usually in his thirties or 
forties) to a program of retirement 


monthly income life insurance which 
shall give him a reassuring sense ot 
definite direction and progress during 


his active business years and that shall 
provide an adequate living income for 
the concluding decades of his own Ife 
and that of those dependent upon him.” 


Lists Seven Rewards 


On the receiving end of the line, Mr. 
Bent then lists the following seven re- 


wards of four decades in the insurance 
business: 
“(1) I have enjoyed devoting my life 


to a business which deals in definite and 
specific promises and which surpasses 
every other business in the world in the 
degree of certainty of the fulfillment of 
those promises. In sharp contrast to 
many lines of business, this means that, 
barring an exceptional case of misun- 
derstanding, the longer one serves each 
client, the stronger will be the bond of 
mutual confidence, loyalty and good will. 


“(2) JT have enjoyed the privilege, by 
the nature of my work, of having a 
complete understanding of the financial 
developments of many families so tht 


I have been guided to wise constructive 
action in my own financial affairs by 
observing the tragic results of inede- 


quate protective action of others and the 
vratitude and peace of mind in t'mes 
of crisis of those who had taken ade- 
quate protective action. 


“(3) In my own 
have enjoved the 
adequate insurance 
crises in which, 
erage, my entire 
also my morale 
serious blow. 


financial affairs I 
stabilizing nower of 
coverage in several 
without adequate cov- 
financial program and 
would have suffered a 


Dependability of Income 


“(4) T have enjoyed, through these 
forty years, amid booms and panics, a 
dependability of annual income which 
has been made possible by the outstand- 
ing stability of a general insurance clien- 
tele faithfully built and faithfully served. 


“(5) Ihave enjoyed through the years 
the gradually increasing mutual confi- 
dence, understanding and good will be- 
tween myself and all the members of the 
continent-wide family of my own com- 
pany and my fellow members of the in- 
surance fraternity. There is a profes- 


sional pride and satisfaction in these 
delightful daily human contacts, with- 
out which any mere financial success 


would be but 
ling cymbal.’ 

“(6) I have enjoyed receiving from 
my clients and from the grand institu- 
tion wh'ch I have represented the past 
thirtv-six years gracious expressions of 
appreciation and gratitude for my efforts 
to render an acceptable service. Such 
expressions are among the most heart- 
warming rewards for building one’s life 
into one community and striving to em- 
body in practical service to the people 
of that community the finest ideals and 
objectives of one’s chosen institution, 
which, in my own case, symbolizes all I 
could, ever desire in integrity, honor, 
last but 


‘sounding brass and tink- 


vision and dependability and, 


PRINTS COLLECTION LETTERS 


American Credit Indemnity Publishes 
“Fifty Gold Medal Collection Letters” ; 
Observing Anniversary 

American Credit Indemnity Co. of New 
York has announced publication of “Fifty 
Gold Medal Collection Letters” for pre- 
sentation to business executives as a 
part of the company’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration. 

Earlier in the year American Credit 
conducted a contest among business ex- 
ecutives, securing entries of nearly 1,000 
collection letters. From these a panel 
of judges selected the best fifty which 
have been incorporated into book form. 

Free copies of the book may be ob- 
tained from either the company’s ex- 
ecutive offices, First National Bz ink Build- 
ing, Baltimore, or from any branch of- 
fice. Extra copies are available for dis- 
tribution by agents. 





Standard Has Unique Form 
Of Letter to Stockholders 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
Detroit, has been sending to its stock- 
holders, along with dividend checks, an 
unique transmittal form which serves 
several purposes. The form contains a 
letter from the president of the com- 
pany, and has a detachable return card 
by which means the stockholder may 
secure information on any of the cas- 
ualty and bond coverages written by the 
company. A complete list of these cov- 
erages is contained on the card. 

The card has three places for the 
stockholder to check. (1) to send in- 
formation on coverages checked, (2) to 
send the name of the Standard agent 
or (3) to correct the mailing list. There 
is a brief history of Standard contained 
on the folder. 

BUYS $3, 500,000 IN WAI WAR BONDS 

Standard Accident’s investment in War 
Zonds is $3,500,000 in the Third War 
Loan, which subscription represents an 
increase of $1,000,000 over the company’s 
subscription to the Second War Loan. 
According to L. K. Kirk, vice president 
and treasurer of the Standard, the com- 
nany’s holding of U. S. Government 
bonds now amounts to $22,134,000, 


SPINNEY TALKS ON INFLATION 
William R. Spinney, assistant trust 
officer, Title Insurance Trust Co., ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Accident & 
Health Producers Association of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles September 
15, on “Inflation and Its Dangers.” He 
said that as inflation increases, the 
easiest way for people to protect their 
alee is through buying life and acci- 
dent and health insurance. President 
Kelso Kelly appointed Norman Harper, 
Rockwood Nelson, George Alborn and 
K. Williams as a committee to direct a 
membership drive. 





PURCHASES AGENCY IN IOWA 

The Bullard Insurance Agency at Fort 
Madison, Ia., operated by Dale A. Bul- 
lard, has been purchased by Alfred 
Spexarth, who also operates a local agen- 
cy at Fort Madison. 





not least, friend- 


in warm and lasting 
ships. 
Builds Investment Structure 

“(7) I have enjoyed the capitalizing 
of my purposeful thrift through the 
years by gradually building an invest- 
ment structure of annuities and other 
ultra conservative sources of income 
which, entirely apart from commissions, 
guarantee the prompt, dependable deliv- 
ery each month of a total income ample 
to provide for myself and for my wife, 
supplying me all the necessities and com- 
forts and many of the luxuries of life 
so long as either of us shall live. In 
forty vears of observing human finan- 
cial failures and successes I would un- 
hesitatingly choose my investment struc- 
ture, modest in size as it is but unsur- 
passed in dependability, in preference to 
a veritable fortune which is so consti- 
tuted as to be in danger of being totally 
confiscated in the event of financial 
panic or depression.” 





Standard in Jenkins Agency 
For Past Fifty-five Years 


At a recent gathering in Richmond. 
Ind., attended by several home office 
officials, Jenkins Bros. Agency was pre- 
sented with a bronze plaque commemo- 
rating 55 years of representation of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 

The plaque was presented to Atwood 
Jenkins by H. A. White, executive sec- 
retary of Standard Accident. FE. A. 
Warnica, executive secretary, Alex Neil- 
son, assistant treasurer, and 7 E. 
Laymon, general counsel of the Stand- 
ard were also in attendance at the cere- 
mony. 





Forman in New York City 
Office of the Travelers 


Henry J. Forman, underwriter in the 
home office accident department of the 
Travelers Insurance Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s 55 John Street 
office in New York City, as of Septem- 
ber 28. In his new position Mr. Forman 
will be associated with Harry H. Sut 
ton in having charge of accident under- 
Ww riting in metropolitan New York City. 

Prior to coming into the home office 
as an accident underwriter, Mr. Forman 
served in the cashier’s department in 
Travelers branch offices in Toronto, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Philadelphia. Born in India of mission- 
ary parents, he attended school in Scot- 
land and later was a student at Wooster 
College, Wooster, Ohio. He was gradu- 
ated from Syracuse University. 


R. G. CRANMER’S NEW POST 





With Citizens Casualty as Branch Man- 
ager in Newark, N. J.; Twenty-three 
Years in Casualty-Surety Field 

Ralph G. Cranmer is the newly ap- 
pointed branch manager of Citizens Cas- 
ualty in Newark, N. J., succeeding Lloyd 
Koch who resigned to join General 
Transportation Casualty & Surety in a 
similar capacity. Mr. Cranmer has had 
twenty-three years in the casualty-surety 
field, fifteen of which were spent with 
Globe Indemnity. Thereafter he was 
with Standard Surety & Casualty for a 
time and with the New York agency of 
Thos. J. Hogan, Inc. His first company 
connection was the Commercial Casualty. 





LOTT PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN 


E. S. Lott of the New York office of 
the Affiliated Kemper Group of Insur- 
ance Companies recently was promoted 
to captain of the Port of Charleston, 
S. C., and commanding officer of the 
Charleston Naval Base. Before enter- 
ing the Navy, Captain Lott was a spe- 
cial agent in the New York office of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 





SARGENT TO HOME OFFICE 


New Hampshire Manager to Do Re- 
search for Employers’ Group; Bangs 
Is Named Acting Manager 
Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corp. and 
president of the American Employers’ 
Insurance Co. and the Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co., announces effective Octo- 
ber 1 the transfer of Almon W. Sar- 
gent, resident manager of the New 
Hampshire department, to the home ot 
fice where he will assume important du 

ties in respect to research work. 

Mr. Sargent became associated with 
the New England department of the 
Employers’ Group in October, 1908, and 
during the past four years has served 
as resident manager of the New Hamp- 
shire department. ; 

Clarence F. Bangs, presently associ- 
ated with the New Hampshire depart- 
ment as assistant resident manager, as- 
sumes the duties of acting manager, also 
effective October 1. 

Mr. Bangs served with the Employers’ 
Group first in the New England depart- 
ment as an underwriter and special agent 
and later as special agent, underwriter 
and assistant resident manager of the 
New Hampshire department. 
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Your job is important to victory 


Reminding industry of this need, a need quite as vital 
in our economy as capital, management or labor, is 
your job. It’s a big job, involving the careful analysis 
of clients’ wartime needs. 


America is busier than ever before. Victory is being 
forged by industry from Maine to California. Production 
demands speed, speed and more speed. 


Industry's executives are busy, and when men are 
pressed for time, they grow careless of details, such 
important details, for example, as insuring plant ex- 
tensions, new machinery, increased inventories and 
higher replacement costs. 


Remember that fire doesn’t fight on our side and that 
unsecured loss can cause greater sabotage than the 
enemy can inflict, sabotage which it is your job 


to prevent. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nonford, bomnectiaal 


AFFILIATED WITH ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 





Sybil Is Still Waiting 


Nor a bad looking girl in her day, Sybil. But she was waiting 
for just the right man—a fine, dignified man like father. Suitors 
came—and went—and Sybil waited. 


The lusty young men in town settled down, as always, to do 
their part in making the world go, and Sybil waited to do hers. 


Poor Sybil. She let her search for what she regarded as dignity 
blind her to the true dignity of vitality. Ah! Me! And you know, 
it’s possible for a business man to make the same mistake. Let 
him pass up a vital force like Puck-The Comic Weekly because 
he thinks it’s not a “dignified” enough medium for his product— 
and you've got another Sybil. 


Join forces with “The Little King’—or “Dagwood and 
Blondie”...associate with.such beloved favorites as “Donald 
Duck,” “Skippy,” and “Flash Gordon”... enlist that dauntless ad- 
venturer, ‘‘Prince Valiant,” and style-wise “Tillie The Toiler” to 
help sell your products. In the pages of Puck you link arms with 
the sprightliest crew America ever clasped to its heart. These car- 
toon friends of America’s are ready to become yours too. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, primarily a medium for popular 
entertainment, is especially well qualified to do a major advertising 
job whether institutional or sales promotional. Here’s why: 


1. . Because Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a limited num- 
ber of advertisements for each issue, visibility and readership are 
unexcelled. Space in Puck is a truly valuable franchise. 


2... Because more children (over 80% of all adults too) read 
“the comics” than any other single type of entertainment feature. 


3... Because Puck is a tested and proved result-getter. After an 
exhaustive study, the world’s largest manufacturer of airplane 
precision instruments selected Puck-The Comic Weekly exclusively 
to carry its war time and post-war educational campaign on avia- 
tion. This campaign to cultivate today’s and future markets is 
currently appearing in Puck. 


15 great Sunday newspapers deliver Puck-The Comic Weekly 
to more than 6,000,000 families from coast to coast. Puck is 
actually read by well over 20,000,000 people of all ages in the 
United States. 


To help sales minded executives bring future selling plans into 
sharper focus, Puck has prepared a sound and timely analysis of 
“Your Customers of Tomorrow.” By all means ask to see this 
unusual presentation full of new selling facts—then consider it 
carefully. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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LITTLE HUMAN TOUCHES MAKE THE GREAT INSTITUTION 


~ 


The Story of a “Prece of Paper” 


THERE WAS ONCE A FARMER who paid on his life 
insurance for years. Then he failed to pay. But, 
his policy said, his insurance would still be good 
for nearly seven more years. Unfortunately, he 
died a few months after the seven years. The policy, 
as it was written, was really worthless. His widow 
knew this. But the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company in which he had insured said, “Now if 
this insurance had only been written on our later 


‘form,’ it would still have been good the day your 


husband died. That ‘form’ would have covered a 
longer period. We will act as if the policy was 
written on that ‘form.’ We believe that our old pol- 
icyholders should have, whenever possible, the same 
generous treatment which our newest policies offer 
—because that is only fair to all policyholders. 
Never mind the words printed there. This is not 
just ‘a piece of paper.’ We choose to consider it 
our obligation for your husband’s life insurance. 


Here is your check.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE Ge NEWARK, N. J. 


© From our advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post ® 
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TO LIFE INSURANCE MEN 
with FIRE and CASUALTY BUSINESS 


WHITE « CAMBY: 


OFFER A CONSTRUCTIVE AND COOPERATIVE 
UNDERWRITING AND CLAIMS SERVICE ; 


If you prefer to have your business handled with dispatch and ZA Pr 2 r 
skill, we suggest that you place it with Midtown’s Leading Agency, af ok 
where you will benefit from our specialized underwriting facilities, ‘ 


which have attracted many outstanding brokers. 


F. J. McCormack 


|, ERT Tee F. S. Gerken 
AUTOMOBILE W. V. Merrigan 
BURGLARY H. W. Steuer 
INLAND 

JEWELRY 


A. P. McLaughlin 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

WH | T E g C A M E Y N North River Insurance Company of New York 
United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 

Edward I. White, President Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 


50 East 42nd | N. Y. Universal Insurance Company 


Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
M Urra y HO | | 2-6611 Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
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ATTENTION, ARMCHAIR STRATEGISTS! 


“ROOSEVELT and CHURCHILL MEET” 


(So say the headlines) 


So, Let’s all relax and 
BUY WAR BONDS! 
KEEP OUR LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE! 
BUY WAR BONDS! 
ADD THAT NEEDED NEW LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
BUY WAR BONDS! 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: New York City 6 
Hartford 
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SECURITY! 


American boys are now sacrificing their lives on far-flung 
battle fronts in order to maintain the American Way of Life and 
to safeguard the security of the American home. 


For over a century the American people have relied upon the 
Institution of Life Insurance to provide security for their families 
and for themselves in their own old age. 


The Massachusetts Mutual, deservedly known as the “Policy- 
holders’ Company”, is still issuing Disability Income to those who 
are eligible. 


This Agency has earned an enviable reputation for its prompt 
and efficient handling of surplus business. Why not consult us 


regarding your next surplus case? 


General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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P ension P lanning Company 


This company designs pension, profit-sharing and stock-bonus 
plans — on a fee basis. It “sits on the employer’s side of the 
desk” and helps him design the sort of plan best suited to his 
company’s needs — consistent with the pocket-books of the em- 
ployer and employees. The Company has no “frozen plans” or 
“frozen vehicles.”” Its object is to work out the best possible plan 
for the client. In doing this it utilizes the advantages of self- 
administration, group and/or individual policy plans, as best 


determined by the case itself. 


The staff of this company and its affiliated actuarial account: 
ants have specialized in the employee benefit field for many years, 
and have been called in for consultation by many of the country’s 
largest corporations to advise upon the design and installation 


of such plans — in a wide variety of industries. 


This Company charges a fee based on the size of the con 
sidered payroll. There is no cost or obligation in connection with 


a preliminary interview with one of its representatives. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 
527 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


e 
MUrray Hill 2-1600 
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AN AGENCY TRIBUTE TO 


Louis E. Oreutt 


Editor of The Door Knob and One of Our Veteran Producers 


outstanding Provident Mutual home 

office personalities in our space in The 
Gold Book the one man who largely has been 
responsible for these “tribute” messages has 
remained quietly in the background. He is 
Louis E. Orcutt, who has been connected with 
this agency—Provident No. 4—for the past 
twenty-three years and who, since early 1926, 
has edited “The Door Knob,” our agency 


paper. 


! on SINCE WE STARTED to feature 


It’s a conservative statement that Louis 
Orcutt has been a morale-building force in this 
agency all these years and, indeed, in the 
Provident Mutual organization. Over the years 
he has been a steady, intelligent producer of 
life insurance, keeping his equilibrium through 
good years and lean periods—always thinking 
along constructive lines for the good of the 
business. 


Attitude of Helpfulness 


Outstanding among “Louie” Orcutt’s qual- 
ities is his attitude of helpfulness. Both per- 
sonally and through the medium of “The Door 
Knob” he has given new courage and inspira- 
tion to many of us when “the going was 
tough.” Discussing trends and developments 
in life insurance, his articles are always worth- 
while and thought-provoking. And for the 
time and effort he puts into them he has found 
ample repayment in the knowledge that “now 
and then, a paragraph has helped another 
fellow.” 


One of our old-time producers, in paying 
tribute to Mr. Orcutt’s felicity of expression, 
once said that “Louis was born to edit. Give 
him an event, be it as prosaic as an agency 
quota, a sheet of paper, a pencil (or his trusty 
Remington) and he will make the letters, 
words and phrases fall in line. He will picture 
the ‘quota’ as a demon, a saint or an Indian 


..”” And when it comes to anniversaries, 
he is at his best in recognizing them. 


We, his old friends in Provident No. 4, 
owe him a debt of gratitude for the agency 
spirit he has inspired by his deeds and his 
words. He has been our spokesman, our coun- 
sel and friend. We have rejoiced with him in 
his sales triumphs, knowing full well how 
thoroughly he has earned them, and he, in 
turn, has given us the spotlight of Door Knob 
publicity on occasion of our own achievements. 


His CLU Prominence 


Recognition has, of course, come his way 
both locally and nationally. A long-time mem- 
ber of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, he was one of the first of its mem- 
bers to qualify for the CLU degree, and in 
1938-39 he served the National Chapter Char- 
tered Life Underwriters as treasurer. Fre- 
quently, his sales philosophy in the Door Knob 
has been reproduced in “Provident Notes,” 
our Home Office house organ. He has, in fact, 
written so much and so well on “Prospects 
and Prospecting” and then put his words into 
action, that “Provident Notes” pointed to him 
as an authority on this subject when his articles 
appeared over several months. 


Once Edited "The Christian Herald" 


As to his career highspots, both before and 
after entering Life Insurance, Louis Orcutt, 
a natice of Iowa, was graduated from Iowa 
State College of that state. He spent many 
years in the National Guard, rose to be a “top 
kick”, and that training accounts for his mili- 
tary briskness of speech and manner. After 
working for a carpet concern he came to New 
York where he engaged in magazine work, 
later editing “The Christian Herald.” 


In 1920 he joined the Provident Mutual, 
and since then he has done a splendid job in 
both sales and conservation of business—estab- 


—from his Associates in — 





Louis E. Orcutt 


lishing some records that any man might well 
be proud of in good times, and then subjecting 
himself to a searching self-examination when 
slump periods overtook him. 


He lives in his own home in Demarest, N. J., 
has two fine sons, and in his “spare” time 
there directs a choir at the local Methodist 
Episcopal Church of which he is a member and 
officer. He is also a competent organist. 


* + * 


We know of no better way to conclude this 
tribute to our good friend, Louis Orcutt, than 
to say that one and all, we in Provident No. 4 
join in hoping that he will be with us for a 
long time to come; that he is constantly an 
inspiration to us; and that “The Door Knob” 
will always represent itself as a monument to 
his fine career in Life Insurance. 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


90 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


"Phone COrtlandt 7-4790 
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The SENIOR NYLICS 
of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
































® There are now 1,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 


@ These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, = 
by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, | 
payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after : 
becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. “¢ 


@ The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


® Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance. service. Not including the members of 
the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 

















Number of Service since Length of service 
Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company 

£66 over 1 year over 21 years F 
541 over 5 years over 25 years ' 
239 over 10 years over 30 years ti 
124 over 15 years over 35 years : 
66 over 20 years over 40 years 

38 over 25 years over 45 years 

5 over 30 years over 59 years be 


@ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 





are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 


underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. = 


@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 
possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 


and its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Home of Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
OBSERVES AN ANNIVERSARY 


THROUGHOUT 1943 we celebrate the Golden Anniversary 
e of President William Montgomery as directing head of 
Pa Acacia. Under his brilliant leadership, Acacia Mutual has 
risen from a small local benefit society to a coast-to-coast 
organization which has achieved a distinguished position in 
the foremost ranks of the insurance companies of the 
country. 


Se ee 





As a tribute to this man whose guiding genius conceived and put into 
practice the sound principles upon. which Acacia has been built, the 
entire field organization—consisting of 60 branches throughout the 
country—has voluntarily pledged itself to make 1943 the greatest year in 
the history of the Company. 


ACACIA—IN—NEWARK is proud to have a share in this growth and in 
the successful fulfilment of this pledge. Its manager acknowledges with 
pleasure the part played in both by his associates: 


E. J. CLAYTON J. ARTHUR RILLO 
S. FURMAN A. D. IRBY 

*CPL. G. C. GETCHELL E. N. IVERSEN 

R. J. HOLLMANN *CPL. C. J. LaMAITA 


H. STANLEY MacCLARY, Asst. Mgr. 


*“Loaned” for the duration to Uncle Sam 





NEWARK, N. J. BRANCH 


PHONE: MARKET 2-6732 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


744 BROAD STREET 








Chartered by Act of Congress in 1869, Acacia is Older and Larger than 90% of the Insurance Companies in the United States 
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A CREDO 


Go 


"TT . is no doubt about the nature of the future of the 


life insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited 
progress — the eaaiieaeiees fulfillment of the greatest economic 
idea in the history of the world to a position of commanding 
authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institation of 
life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of 
life underwriters of the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada to meet by competent methods the needs and 
wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 
“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the 
perfect instrument to solve economic problems, moving from 
one triumph to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary 
resources, energy — death itself, ever effecting a wider distribu- 
tion of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 


tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


“It is the dawn, not the dusk.”’ 


oe, 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


































uest for Security 


rom Gave Man Days and 
How Jt Has Been Met 


By Evelyn Shuler 


Director of Public Information, Penn Mutual Life 


‘The deep primal urge for home, safety 
and security started with the first man 
and is just as instinctive and profound 
today as it was in the earth’s first dawn. 

In the eternal striving for existence 
each age has developed its own methods 
for the protection of its progeny. 
Through the tapestry of time runs a 
clearly indicated pattern of man’s search 
jor security and the protection of his 
own. Because of the raging World War 
the cry in every human heart today is, 
“Where can we find security in a world 
fraught with death and danger?” All 
hope that out of this holocaust may 
emerge a new social justice, world-wide 
in dimension—perhaps world shaking in 
scope and significance—freedom from 
fear—freedom from want. 


First Home of Dawn Man Was the Cave 
The first man—a microscopic speck of 
life—found himself surrounded by a vast 
mysterious universe. Superstition and 
ignorance sent him cowering before na- 
tural phenomena. Friendless, he faced 
the great, hostile cosmic scene. Instinc- 
tively, he carved a club from the nearest 
tree, seeking an extension of strength 
to defend himself and his own from the 
gigantic forces so ominously menacing 
his small horizon. ‘ 

\ world of wild luxuriant vegetation 
surrounded the Dawn Man. In the midst 
of hardship, this slow-thinking, inarticu- 
late brute made his first home in a cave 
~after killing the wild beast which 
claimed it. Roughly-chipped flints and 
stones served as crude and simple weap- 
ons. He dressed himself and his family 
in skins. His home was a_ squatting 
place for he had no chairs or tables. 
It took man hundreds of centuries to 
acquire skill of hand and power of 
speech and brain. His struggle for ex- 


istence was largely a struggle for con- 
quest over environment. Life was sus- 
tamed by sheer’ physical energy; 


primitive man’s usefulness being meas- 
ure! more by brawn than brain. 
Exposed to all the hazards and 
vicissitudes of an undisciplined world, 
the caveman’s life was brief but lusty. 
The savage lived from day to day with 
no thought of tomorrow. 


Home-making Instinct Innate 
lit man’s home-making instinct was 
His next attempt was a pile- 
dwelling and later huts of mud. He 
Shei his skin-clothing, made garments 
of ‘ough cloth and buried his dead with 


Innate, 


ect. 
llodding upward through the ages, 
the average common man has_ been 
sto'\dly faithful to his family responsi- 
bilities. Home-builders and broadwinners 
of all centuries have without question 
aissimed the burden of providing for 
anc protecting their own. Every man’s 


home—whether a cave, mud hut or stone 
dwelling—has been his castle to be held 
against enemies seen and unseen. 
Found Protection in Tribes 
While our first low-browed ancestor 
went it alone, his successors learned 
that in union there is strength. They 
realized that by “ganging up” they could 
more easily fight common enemies. 
Tribes were formed, and rough commun- 
ities emerged in the form of mud huts 
clustered together. Man developed a 
sense of proprietorsihp toward animals 
he domesticated and brought them into 
the house for shelter. He learned to 
plant seed and garner his own harvest. 
Man learned to talk and with conver- 








sation came opinions, tribal tales and 
folk lore. As man’s savagery lessened he 
began the long, tortuous path toward a 
life for the common good with pooled 
resources and personal sacrifice. 

Collectively, men became aware of the 
need for protection and gave allegiance 
to stronger men who rose as chieftains 
and assumed authority. Under such 
leadership, barter and trade developed. 
Man discovered metal and_ stronger 
weapons but, always fearful, he insti- 
tuted the ceremonial of human sacrifices 
to appease and placate angry gods. 

The scarlet symbol of war runs con- 
stantly through the pageant of human 
experience. Nomadic tribes swooped 


Cave Man’s Constant Struggle to Survive 


down in periodic raids, plundering and 
reducing the town’s people to servitude. 
Later organized war _ started. From 
minor flickerings between villages, war 
appeared as an organized, militaristic 
struggle between tribes, cities and na- 
tions. ; 
Begins Early Paying Tribute 

Meanwhile, man went on working with 
his hands, cultivating his patch of 
ground, loving his wife and children, 
grumbling at hard times, and desiring 
little except to be let alone. But he 
paid in liberty for safety of a sort, for 
shelter and organized living. He was no 
longer an independent free agent. The 
very ground he tilled did not belong to 
him. He was forced to pay tribute or 
taxes to stronger men for the use of it 

As man relinquished his independence, 
power became increasingly vested in 
patriarchal headmen, tribal _ elders, 
princes and leaders who usurped more 
and more authority. Man fell into sub 
missive acceptance, dependence and 
subordination, content to obey the bid 
ding of men who did his thinking for 
him. For man it was the easy way out 
He forfeited freedom for safety. 

Slavery and Serfdom 

Slavery appeared in various forms. 
Captives taken in warfare were put to 
work at hard labor. Feudal life found 
serfs in the majority in days bright with 
pageantry, brave knights and chivalry. 
The serfs looked up to the castle on the 
hill, living in an inherited state of servi 
tude, abjectly dependent on those they 
regarded as their betters. 

The home of the medieval laborer was 
a hovel with no sanitation, no chim 
neys, no rudimentary comforts. The 
walls were rudely made of rough wood. 
The roof was thatched and leaky, with 


cobwebs in the rafters. The uneven 
board floor was strewn with rushes. 
Wood smoke from the fire constantly 


irritated his eyes and throat. He walked 
through narrow, dirty, unpaved streets, 
often wallowing knee-deep in mud. 
The Feudal System 

The lowest slums of today are far 
superior to the middle class homes of 
a century ago. But the peasant felt his 
hovel was home, sweet home; a fortress 
against nomadic barbarians who roamed 
and raided. In contrast, the lord and 
master he served lived magnificently. 
In the castle, ceiling beams were hung 
with hams, sides of salted beef, dried 
fish and bunches of herbs. Gaily-hued 
tapestry decorated the walls; the feudal 
lord ate from pewter and silver plates. 
Growing more greedy and avaricious, he 
demanded heavy taxes from the fief 
holders in addition to their services. 

The lords ruled with an iron hand. 
No serf could allow his daughter to 
marry without the lord’s sanction, only 








Pave ] ? 


viven subject to the payment of a small 
“fine.” 

Hunger and hardship brought the day 
when these serfs looked about them and 
did not find the picture pleasing. Their 
lords enjoyed th fat of the land while 
the minions huddled in squalor. Man de 

ded he was paying too great a price 
or his alleged security under a feudal 
hanner. He began to doubt the supe- 
rierity of his overlord. From the. stir- 
» of this discontent emerged a new 
d powerful order which sought to find 





Primitive Weapons of Early Centuries 


security and more abundant life on its 
own terms 

Handicraft offered man his first escape 
from feudal domination, Skilled crafts- 
men among the village serfs made armor 
and leather and sold them at a price. 
What they bought with the money was 
special privilege—a new freedom—pur 
chased from landpoor barons. These 
workers were presently to become a 
powerful middleclass bourgeoisie. 
Nationalism and Monarchy; Growth of 

Cities and Culture 

Through succeeding centuries — the 
common man persisted in the quest for 
his birthright of freedom. By violence, 
legislation and coercion he forced over- 
lords and kings to acknowledge his 
rights. In saclaaine his independence, 
he found his own soul. From dim stir- 
rings, through vague aspirations, lhe 
emerged finally to the fulfillment of his 
destiny as a free man. As he awakened, 
the common man began to question life 
and to challenge it. He still had not 
found security. 

It had taken man some 200° genera 
tions to progress from a simple social 
set-up of primitive husbandry to com 
munities, coin and commerce. He had 
acquired religion, and some education. 
Shipping and wider trade were develop 
ing. Man became an adventurer and 
began to spread over the world beyond 
the narrow confines of his known hor 
izons. Man began to mature, grow up 
and to think in terms of universal 
brotherhood and the need for a better 
order. Humane and constructive think- 
ing replaced savage passion, hot greed, 
suspicion and hatreds. Nationalism and 
monarchies flourished. 

From the fig leaves, loin cloth and 
animal skins, man ascended to the fop- 
pish splendors of the courts of Louis 
IV and Elizabeth, curled his scented 
hair, wore bracelets and suits with 
puffed sleeves and ruffs. Man began to 
achieve niceties and elegant habits. He 
preened—bathing, shaving and wearing 
brilliantly-colored clothes and orna- 
mented shoes. He lived now in a larger 
home of brick, concrete and = smooth 
plaster with painted wall pictures, glow- 
ing floors of colored stones and a tiled 
roof. Man’s parlor now boasted clocks, 
pianos and ornate brass chandeliers. 
Mantlepieces carried mottoes extolling 
the virtue of home. “East, West—Home’s 
Best.” And days of domestic peace 
settled over mankind. But, as the vista 
of history proved, it was just a breath- 
ing spell in the long march. 

By the late 1500's, man had added 


table manners to his accomplishments. 
Graceful conversation accompanied 
meals, enriched enormously by imagina- 
tive tales which flowed freely in general 
talk of the day. Tobacco from the new 
world) was introduced among manly 
habits. 
Dependent on Whim of Kings 

The wife kept house, reared children, 
and spent her spare time in the delicate 
pursuits of sewing, knitting and embroid- 
ering. 

The davs of famine, pestilence, plagues 
and the “Black Death” seemed remote in 
these graceful times, but man’s security 
was still dependent on the whim of kings 
and menaced by wars of conquest in the 
Old and New Worlds. Even though man 
moved in this vividly colorful environ- 
ment, he was the victim of ignorance, 
superstition, lack of medical knowledge, 
sanitation and hygiene. And war was 
constantly on his doorstep. 

The Industrial Era 

The New World, founded by cour- 
ageous, adventurous and_ liberty-loving 
spirits from the Old, opened broader 
vistas for men. Out of centuries of 
inquiry and experimentation was to come 
the industrial era. Curiosity bred knowl- 
edge. Inventive genius brought ma- 
chinery. Man ceased to labor so ardu- 
ously by the sweat of his brow and 
began to use what was inside the brow. 
He left his field and followed machinery 
to the cities. The hut was universally 
succeeded by the house. Man was pro- 
gressing in his slow cycle upward but 
he still had a long way to go to reach 
social justice for all men in their com- 
mon human adventure. 

The turn of the 18th Century brought 
a faster tempo of transnortation with 
the introduction of the locomotive. In- 
dustry already was well established and 
was largely in the hands of craftsmen 
who were organized into guilds and 
were their own employers. Their guilds 
were the forerunners of labor unions. 
These workers formed an essential, per- 
manent middle class and were among 
the first in the world to recognize that 
men needed collective assistance in their 
battle against life. It was the labor 
unions and the friendly societies of a 
later day which realized the financial 
hardship induced by loss of work and 
subsequently began to pay unemploy- 
ment allowances. 

Man Decides to Create His Own 

Security 

With the enlightenment of the New 
\ge, men turned their collective thought 
to methods that would stabilize life for 
the great masses that lived by the prod- 
uct of hand and brain. A survey of their 
ancestor’s laborious trail revealed that 
in each successive age efforts to build 
up security had failed to keep pace with 
the tempo of its generation. 

And with this realization man came to 
full and complete understanding of his 
problem. He must create his own secur- 
ity and maintain it with his own re- 
sources and those of his contemporaries. 


‘Man’s realization that he must create 


his own security marked a great stride 

forward in his evolution. And insurance 

was the most realistic and logical an- 

swer to this new-found perception of his 

problem. 

Life Insurance Comes to Aid of Family 
and Home 

Today man, the wage-earner, finds in 
life insurance the most satisfactory 
source of protection for his home and 
family. Man doesn’t fight wild beasts 
today but he battles the spectre of los- 
ing his job and his right to earn a living. 
He fights another spectre, the fear that 
death will leave his family destitute and 
dependent. Recognizing the insecurity 
still inherent in the modern business 
structure, man is learning that he must 
build up his own reserves to cushion the 
shock of misfortune. Through insurance, 
he creates silver linings for the clouds 
of adversity. 

Man created free institutions—free 
education—free enter rprise in democracy 
but found life still fraught with eco- 
nomic uncertainty. The phenomenal 
growth of insurance is proof of man’s 
conviction that there can be security 
against the unpredictable, the unfore- 
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seen and the unknown. Insurance holds 
the greatest affirmation of safety for 
his generation. It is the financial bul- 
wark of the average home today. It 
has stimulated the development of 
constructive economic and humanitarian 
forces. It has aided in the conservation 
of life and betterment of living condi- 
tions. Its contributions to the war ef- 
forts of this nation have been outstand- 
ing. 

Insurance and other forms of savings 
received an added stimulus after the 
last war as it was driven home to men 
that they must create some scientific, 
infallible and fool-proof form of eco- 
nomic security. Today, our men in the 
war zone fox holes have one paramount 
thought. They want to get home as 
quickly as possible and they want to 
find that home exactly as they left it. 
Insurance stands, the staunch guardian 
of the American home today, in absence 
of the country’s fighting men. 

After endless eras of endeavor, man 
at long last came to realize the need for 
better preparation to meet old age, the 
inevitable finale to life. As he studied 
the record of insurance, he observed that 
it had weathered wars, depressions, 
panics and epidemics. Private philan- 
thropy as a substitute for social justice 
proved inadequate during the depression, 
but insurance companies paid with a 
probity, heart-warming and_ reassuring. 
Insurance benefits are as fixed and sure 
as the stars. Here was man’s own self- 
created security standing firm; here at 
last was an institution—strong, stable, 
unswerving—in which he could place his 
trust. 

The average man does not believe that 
society owes him a living. All he wants 
is a chance to earn that living and keep 
his family in comfort and security. Just 
as he fought upward with his own bare 
hands, he now wants to achieve security 
by his own efforts. He wants to estab- 


“lish his estate under free enterprise—not 
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his fears were instinctive, fundamental 
and animal. Today his fears are imagi- 
native—fear of the unknown often 
greater than fear of the known. 

In primitive society, man could move 
about and literally carry all his worldly 
possessions on his back. Today most of 
our dearest possessions are intangible, 

The original man was faced with the 
need of four fundamentals and every 
modern man faces the same need today 
—the necessity for food, fuel, clothing 
and shelter. Through endless ages man’s 
primary needs have not changed one 
iota. 

Against wild beasts and hostile na- 
ture, pre-historic man fought to hold 
his little place in the sun. Today, we 
fight economic dangers; modern man’s 
fear of want is stronger than his fear 
of death. 

Man fought his way up from brutal 
barbarism through various phases of 
social development—each bristling with 
its own peculiar dangers—into a higlily 
mechanized industrial era and a complex, 
cultured civilization wherein physical 
dangers have been considerably lessened 
but the stalking spectre of want and 
economic insecurity still haunts his 
hearth. Man is confronted today by 
economic and psychic perils devastating 
to the spirit and courage of the imagi- 
native. 

Through all time, the average man 
struggled against almost insurmountable 
odds to emerge triumphant into dignity, 
decency and democracy. Today, through 
his self-created devices, he is well on 
the road toward conquering his latest 
economic enemy—but first he has a war 
to finish. 


Fear of Insecurity Has Been World’s 
Nightmare 

Ever since Adam and Eve were evicted 

from the leafy shelter of the Garden 

of Eden, fear of insecurity has been the 

nightmare of mankind. The poignant 


fereSESSTON 


Pride of Possessions in Feudal Times Enjoyed by Only a Few 


under Governmental domination. He 
knows it is of priceless value to a man’s 
soul to acquire security through his own 
initiative, and not through regimenta- 
tion. The process of coddling the cour- 
age out of the American spirit by Gov- 
cvnmental paternalism is abhorrent to 
the average two-fisted man. 

Safety and Security Never More 

Precious 

Safety and security have never loomed 
more precious than in the present soul- 
trying days. Like all living beings, man 
is subject to fear. In early days, ‘when 
he defended his cave-home with a club, 


drama of human_ progress has bee 
largely a struggle for security. The sa\ 
age’s chief concern was to preserve li! 
and limb—to secure immediate food an 
shelter. Today, with life postulated + 
the theory of individual liberty and t 
pursuit of happiness, we have lessen 
the hazards of natural catastrophes; bi 
wages and the pay envelope are pa! 
mount in our industrial set-up—loss 
job i is calamitous. Wages were unknov 
in tribal civilizations, where men help: 
themselves to what they wanted. 

The attainment of security has be 


(( ‘ontinued on Page 99) 
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Why the Life Insurance Policy Is Safe 


The American public has accepted life insurance as the best solution 
for the heart-breaking problems of insecurity which have confronted man- 
kind since days of the cave man. It has entrusted its savings, along with 
its economic hopes and aspirations, to those who have furnished it with life 
insurance ownership. Despite countless opportunities for investment on 
every hand the public has shown the most constant, consistent and implicit 
trust in the custodians of its insurance funds. Over all these decades it has 
had confidence in insurance as a refuge of hope. Its judgment has been 
backed by payment of billions of precious dollars for purchase of insurance 
contracts and it has reaped the benefits from those contracts as they have 


teen faithfully carried out. 


In brief, the public instinctively feels that life insurance is safe. That 
belief has grown out of performance, but just why it is safe many do not 
know. On this and some succeeding pages The Gold Book tells why. 
It is not only because the companies have the resources to meet their 
obligations, and do meet them, but they are administered with unusual 
ability. Furthermore, they operate under some of the finest public super- 
vision in America—that of the Insurance Departments of the various states. 
How they are supervised by the states and how home office administration 
functions are covered in this series of articles in The Gold Book. Subjects 
discussed are from the angles of State Insurance Departments; financial, 
actuarial, legal, and home office underwriting departments of companies; 
and inspection of applicants for insurance before the risk is finally selected. 


Complete Supervision by the States 


Insurance Departments Put Emphasis on Safety and Security; 
States Carefully Watch Organizations of New Companies; 
Periodic Examinations Greatest Safeguards 


By Charles F. /. Harrington 


President, National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


The records of the various State In- 
surance Departments of this country are 
replete with evidence which substantiates 
the claim that the legislatures and in- 
surance departments of the several 
States have been responsible in no small 
measure for the soundness and security 
of the life insurance business of today. 
| propose to briefly describe the early 
public efforts to lay the foundation for 
a system of State supervision dedicated 
to the protection of the individual who 
seeks to provide for his own future and 
the future of his family through the 
medium of life insurance. 

It appears that the first requirement 
imposing duties on the insurance busi- 
ness was a Resolve enacted in Massa- 
chusetts in 1807, requiring that insurance 
companies render an account of their 
affairs to the next General Court. The 
provisions of this Resolve called for a 
statement of the amount of capital stock 
actually paid in, the character and the 
amount of the funds in which the same 
was invested, and the amount of out- 
standing risks. The foregoing is evidence 
i the fact that more than one hundred 
years ago there was public interest in 
the financial affairs of the insurance 


Dusiness, 


First State Report on Massachusetts 

Insurance Supervision Was in 1837 
1827 agents of other state com- 
panies made annual returns to the Treas- 
urcr of the Commonwealth by legislative 
enactment, but the first report of the 
rance business in Massachusetts by 
a ‘rovernment official was made in ac- 
cordance with an act of the legislature 
0! 1837, which required the Secretary 
the Commonwealth to report on in- 
stivance companies to the legislature. So 
lar as is known, this was the first insur- 
¢ report ever made in this country 


under governmental sanction. The re- 
ports of the insurance business have 
been continually published in Massa- 
chusetts for more than one hundred 
years. 

In 1852 the supervision of insurance 
companies was vested in a Commission 
of three—the Treasurer and Receiver 
General, the Secretary, and the Auditor 
of the Commonwealth. In the same year, 
New Hampshire created a Board to 
supervise the insurance business. In 
1855, a separate Department headed by 
three appointed Insurance Commission- 
ers was established in Massachusetts. 
In 1858, the number of the board was 
reduced to two and in 1866, the board 
was succeeded by a single Commissioner. 


Initial Legislation Regulating Invest- 

ments of Life Insurance Companies 

The first legislation in the United 
States, regulating investments of insur- 
ance companies, was enacted in Massa- 
chusetts in 1836. The Act authorized 
the investment of “such part of their 
capital as may be for, their interest, in 
the stock of any corporation established 
in this State, whose corporate property 
consists entirely of real estate, or in the 
funded debt of any city or town in this 
State.” 

The interest of the State in protecting 
the proceeds of insurance policies de- 
signed for the use of widows and orphans 
was indicated in Massachusetts in 1844 
by the enactment of a law providing that 
life insurance for the benefit of a mar- 
ried woman, whether effected by her, or 
by her husband, or by any other person, 
shall inure to her separate use and that 
of her children, independently of all other 
persons, including creditors of the party 
effecting same. 


The Emphasis on Safety 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the development of the super- 





vision of insurance generally, but rather 
to present some facts dealing with the 
manner in which the State has provided 
for the safety and security of life in 
surance policies and to some extent, com 
ment upon the contribution of State 
supervision to the safety and security of 
the life insurance business. If it appears 
that over-emphasis is placed on develop- 
ments in Massachusetts, it is because 
the record indicates that Massachusetts 
pioneered with legislation intended to 
protect life insurance policyholders and 
their beneficiaries through governmental 
supervision, 

Life insurance in America in_ the 
eighteenth century was primarily written 
under a project known as the “Tontine,” 
“which was sort of a lottery based on 
how long individuals participating should 
live.” The Tontines took the name from 
Lorenzo Tonti, a Banker of Nanles, who 
managed the first one on record in 1653 
Each subscriber paid in a certain amount 

-the sum thus accumulated being in- 
vested for the benefit of all and an 
annuity paid to each participant. As 
subscribers died, their annuities were 
distributed among the subscribers living. 
The last survivor took everything on the 
death of the next to the last. 

During the eighteenth century, some 
life insurance was written by companies 
in the nature of marine insurance busi 
ness rather than in the nature of life 
insurance as we understood it today. 

_In 1759, the Presbyterian Synods of 
New York and Philadelphia organized 
“a corporation for the relief of poor and 
distressed Presbyterian ministers and the 
poor and distressed widows and children 
of Presbyterian ministers.” While this 
institution developed into a life insur 
ance company, the oldest now existing, if 
was originally organized as a quasi in 
surance company and charitable insti 
tution. 


Life Insurance Has Gone a Lonz Way 


We have come a long way from these 
humble beginnings in the life insurance 
business to the great billion dollar in 
stitutions which presently provide life in 
surance protection. It should not be in- 
ferred from the previous sentence that 
bigness or tremendous accumulation of 
assets is in itself evidence of the strength 
of a life insurance company. Under the 
laws in this country, small, well-managed 
companies, conforming to the laws regu 
lating the reserves and financial affairs 
of life insurance companies, compare 
very favorably in strength with the bil 
lion dollar life insurance institutions. 

The development of this business was 
fraught with many dangers and mam 
schemes conducive to the exnloitation 
of the individual were eliminated through 
legislation and the development of a svs 
tem of supervision and enforcement of 
this legislation. To claim that insurance 
supervision alone was responsible for the 
marvelous growth, the soundness and the 
intelligent, and honest conduct of life 
insurance business would be, to sav the 
least, an inaccuracy. Elizur Wright 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 
most prominently identified with life in 
surance, once said, “The first thing of all 
in judging a life insurance company, is 
to know the characters of the men who 
manage it; next, the safeguards of the 
system under which they act, and after 
that, the relations of its means to its 
liabilities.” 


States Carefully Watch Organization of 
Companies 

The laws of most of the States require 
that before a company is organized, the 
Commissioner shall determine “that its 
officers and directors are of good repute 
and are competent to manage a life com- 
pany.” The men, who manage the life 
insurance companies of today, are by 
and large men of high integrity who 
exemplify the finest qualities of Ameri 
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can citizenship. They are capable, com 
petent and trustworthy business men 
The exceptions to that rule, rare though 
they may be, are usually exposed in the 
reports of the examination of the com 
panies with which they are identified 
filed in the various Insurance Depart- 
ments. The safeguards of the system 
under which they act today are set forth 
in the laws of the various states. The 
most effective safeguard of the system 
is the periodical examination of the 
affairs of insurance companies and the 
availability of these examination reports 
in a convenient place for public inspec 
tion in the several Insurance Depart 
ments. The relation of a life insurance 
company’s means to its liabilities is an- 
nually published to the world and one 
of the most important duties in disclos 
ing the soundness of life insurance com- 
panies is the auditing of the annual 
statement by the several Insurance De 
partments. Through this system of 
auditing, the supervisory authority is 
able to detect trends which call for 
further investigation and possibly offi- 
cial attention. 

The development of the law regulating 
insurance was slow until it became ap- 
parent that the difficulties sought to be 
remedied by these laws could only be 
remedied by imposing upon a supervisory 
body or an individual the responsibility 
for the enforcement of the laws. To 
begin with, it was necessary that the 
supervisory official be clothed with au 
thority to probe exhaustively into the 
affairs of life insurance comnanies and to 
determine the character and competency 
of the men who were to be entrusted 
with the accumulation, management and 
safeguarding of funds which were to be 
accumulated and disbursed over long 
pe riods of years. 

Wide Authority of Commissioners 

For many vears, the Commissioner has 
heen clothed with wide authority to ex 
amine and investigate all of the affairs 
of life insurance companies. Because of 
the number and size of the companies, 
the work is now done through trained 
deputies, examiners and actuarial assist 
ants and the examinations are made at 
regular intervals as required by the Stat 
utes of the States—these intervals vary- 
ing from three to six years. However, 
the Commissioner is authori7*d to make 
an examination whenever he deems it 
to be prudent. The report of an exami 
nation rendered to a Commissioner is 
studied and analyzed to determine that 
the company is complying with all of the 
laws, dealing fairly with its policyholders, 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Why the Life Insurance Policy i Safe 


Security in Investment of Funds 


Officers in Charge Have Same Approach to Investment Mor- 


tality As Have Home Office Underwriters to Insurance 
Aspects; Expert Analyses Reduce Losses 


By Richard K. Paynter, Jr. 
Assistant Vice President, New York Life 


Risk is inherent in all investment. 
The goal of charged with the re- 
sponsibility of insurance 
to a mini- 
defini- 


those 
investing life 
funds is to reduce this risk 
mum through the application of 
tive analysis; judgment based upon ex- 
perience; constant supervision, and an 
appreciation of the desirability and ne- 
cessity of spreading the risk. Through 
the procedure cited above and by con- 
investments to those secured by 
American life, man- 
agement strives to reduce the possibil- 
ity of ultimate loss to a practical mini- 


fining 


the basic values of 


mum. 

I think that it is 
that the investment officer has much the 
same approach to investment mortality 
s the home office underwriter to an in- 
risk. Unfortunately, however, 
no tables of mortality for in- 


In their place prudent man- 
contin- 


abundantly clear 


surance 
there are 


vestments. 


agement establishes an ample 
gency fund to provide for investment 
losses which despite every precaution 


are bound to occur. 
Thorough Analysis by Experts 


endeavoring to re- 
risk is a thorough 
borrower but 
of the industry or community involved. 
These studies are made by analytical 
units headed by specialists long familiar 
with the complexities of the operation 
and the financial history of that class 
of borrower. These men depend not 
only upon past experience and statistical 


The first step in 
investment 
only of the 


duce the 
analysis not 


evidence for the basis of their judg- 
ment but through field inspection, have 
a first-hand knowledge of the problems 
involved 

ach of the “screening” units must of 


have a vast competency in its 
particular field and be acutely consc ious 
of the long-term trends affecting it. The 
railroad analyst, for example, must not 
only be familiar with the financial back- 
ground of the borrower and the indus- 
try but must have an adequate knowl- 


necessity 


edge of railroad operation, a visualiza- 
tion of any operating problem peculiar 
to the territory served and a full un- 
derstanding of the past and current 


and rulings of the Interstate 


( ‘ommission. 


practice 
Commerce 

The utility specialist's background is 
similar but in place of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he must be famil- 
iar with the work of the Federal Power 
Commission, the various state utility 
commissions and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The necessary 
qualifications of the industrial analyst 
are self-evident, as are those of the 
municipal expert. 

The expert on Government bonds must 
be — aware of the fiscal policy of 
the Government and its implications. He 
must be thoroughly conversant with eco- 
nomic conditions, both domestic and 
world-wide and must constantly study 
the demands and requirements of the 
“money bond” market. In the field of 
mortgage loans there must not only be 
correspondents familiar with local con- 
ditions, wherever such loans are being 
considered, but also home office experts, 
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experienced in the appraisal of the vari- 
ous types of loans, such as, residential, 
apartment house, or business. 
The Finance Committee 

Broadly speaking, the very intensive 
work done by these experts is not pri- 
marily directed as to whether the com- 
pany should assume the risk of lending 
the money to the potential borrower 
but as to whether it should not. U nless 
the proposed loan can pass this examina- 
tion with an unmistakable demonstration 
that it meets statistically and factually 
the high standards required of life in- 
surance investment, it goes no further. 


If the risk does qualify, it is next 
considered by the chief investment of- 
ficer and his associates and _ tested 


against their background of long train- 
ing and experience. While they care- 
fully examine the price and rate of re- 
turn of the proposed obligation as com- 
pared with the going rate, the paramount 
consideration is safety of principal. Upon 
deciding that they wish to recommend 
that the company make the particular 
investment a concise but pertinent brief 
or memorandum is prepared for submis- 
sion to the finance committee. 

Under New York State law the finance 
committee is a committee of the Board 
of Directors and as such is authorized 
to deal with those financial matters 
which by law require the approval of 
the Board. The purchase or sale of 
securities and the making of mortgage 
loans all require such approval. The 
finance committee meets at fixed inter- 
vals as stated in the by-laws of the 
company and at such additional times 
as it may set by its own rules and regu- 
lations. 

The finance committee is especially 
chosen from among the directors so that 
the final decision as to a proposed in- 
vestment will be the action of men of 
long and varied experience in American 
financial, industrial and legal life. The 
willingness of these gentlemen to give 
so freely of their time and judgment 
assures that the investment recommen- 











dations receive a final searching and 
judicial appraisal by men of broad ex- 
perience and outstanding qualifications. 
The service rendered the policyholders 
by these men represents a fine ‘type of 
stewardship and is a high form of gen- 
uine public service. 
No Slackening of Effort 

Once the loan has come on the books 
of the company, no matter what its 
nature, there is no slackening in the 
effort to reduce the risk. Each of the 
statistical units is charged with the duty 
of maintaining a continual check on day 
to day developments and the cyclical or 
the long-term trends that might affect 
the status of any of the securities owned 
by the company. The annual reports of 
the various companies and political sub- 
divisions are analyzed and periodically 
very complete studies are made of par- 
ticular companies or industries. In ad- 
dition, there is an annual analysis of 
the investment activities of other life 
insurance companies. 

3ecause of the volume involved, life 
insurance funds are dependent upon the 
current credit demand to furnish an in- 
vestment outlet. By this it is meant that 
there is seldom a balanced investment 
opportunity. There is usually one pre- 
dominating type of borrower who offers 


in volume the standard of security ™ 
quired. At various periods, railroad 
utilities, municipalities, mortgagors an 
now the Government have, in turn, been 
the chief borrowers. It is obvious th: it 
this condition, over which the lender has 
no real control, is a decided handicap in 
obtaining annual diversification of ri sk 
but the cyclical nature of such demands 
has acted to produce diversification over 
a period of years. 
Diversification 

It is not only possible but essential to 
produce diversification within a particu- 
lar class of borrower by restricting the 
amount loaned to a single creditor. The 
spreading of the risk within an indus- 
try, or geographically in the case of 
municipalities or mortgage loans, is a 
prime requirement in diversification aid 
adds greatly to the strength of any po 
folio. 

The risk inherent in all investment 
cannot be entirely eliminated and abso- 
lute security achieved, but management 
by its care in selecting investments, by 
providing a reserve for contingencies, 
and by constant watchfulness strives to 
reduce the risk to a minimum. Experi- 
ence has shown that security of invest 
ment is approached only by unrelaxing 
vigilance. 


How Law Departments Safeguard Policy 


Contracts Written So the Courts Hold They Incorporate the 
Intent of Parties to the Instrument and 
No Other Interest 


By Byron K, Elhiott 


Vice President and General Counsel, John Hancock 


Mutual Life 


Clarity and certainty are substantive 
qualities of any instrument of security. 
Accurate delineation of the benefits, sim- 
ple language, precise statement—all con- 
tribute to the value of the security 
provided. When the instrument embodies 
a contract, the effect which the law 
gives to its terms is also an essential 
consideration. 

Contracts are what the courts say they 
are. Since contracts form the medium 
through which the life insurance busi- 
ness is carried on, the law department 
must see that the intent of the parties 
is incorporated in an instrument which 
the courts will say expresses that intent 
and no other. 

Judicial Interpretation Test of 
Every New Contract 

The functioning of the entire insurance 
enterprise, the operation of theory and 
formulae, depends upon a_ reasonably 
close coincidence between the result in 
court and that intended. Although very 
few contracts—an almost infinitesimal 
number when compared with the total in 
force--are ever in litigation, a judicial 
interpretation of one may affect millions. 
Therefore, it is necessary to test the 
draft of any new contract by the rules 
of judicial construction and the trend 
established or forecast by recent deci- 
sions. 

Few businesses are more closely regu- 
lated by statute. Familiarity with the 
insurance laws of one state is a specialty, 
with the insurance laws of all of them a 
profession. Together, these laws make 
up a detailed blueprint for the insurance 
business, a pattern of sound security 
built on individual enterprise. Singly, 
they are subject to the faults which ap- 
pear from time to time in legislation on 
any subject. They are not always un- 
ambiguous, certain of application or 
without inconsistencies. Compliance in 
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many instances can only follow a dete 
mination of a statute’s proper constru 
tion. It always involves the question 
applicability to a particular set of « 
cumstances. The rules of statutory con 
struction, tools in daily use in the I: 
department, are brought into use 
guidance. 

One reason why it is not always 
mediately clear whether all statutes « 
be automatically applied to any set — 
facts is that the normal progress in t 
business, which brings with it new de\ 
opments from year to year, is alw 
ahead of legislation. The legislators ca 
not anticipate them all when they en: 
a law. The law cannot speak from 
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experience of subsequent years. It is, 
then, frequently necessary to decide 
whether a statutory provision in lan- 


guage appropriate to situations existing 
at the time of its passage discloses an 
intent to cover new practices and new 
facts to which the language is not as 
appropriate as it might be. 
Protection of Insurance Funds 

Defense of the insurance fund against 
actions brought without a just basis is 
lodged in the law deaprtment. There 
will always be those who will look with 
covetous eyes upon funds—even though 
they be comparable in nature to trust 
finds—which have grown as large as 
the companies’ reserves. There are small 
frauds and big ones to guard against; 
aud honest mistakes and misconstruc- 
tions which must not be permitted to 
diminish the fund. Almost all policy 
claims are paid quickly and automati- 
cally, and those of questionable character 
are few indeed. Where no color of right 
exists, however, the interest of the 
policyholders, if nothing else, would re- 
quire that a defense be made. 


\ life company is often a party to an 
action by rival claimants, although ready 
and anxious to pay the amount claimed. 
The intent of the insured where ascer- 
tainable is a controlling factor, but where 
left in doubt, the law department seeks 
to interplead the several claimants be- 
fore the same court for a comparison 
and determination of their respective 
richts. Much of the decisional law and 
some of the legislation governing inter- 
pleader has been brought about by 
counsel for the companies. 


New Legislation Constantly Being 
Proposed 

New legislation is constantly proposed. 
It is usually the law department’s func- 
tion to see that legislative committees 
are provided with a full exposition of the 
particular phase of the business to be 
affected by any pending measure and 
the good or bad results to be expected 
from its enactment. In a business as 
technical as insurance, a serious mistake 
could readily be made in the absence of 
adequate information. 

No mortgage or security is a good 
investment unless it is legal and enforce- 
able. The mounting volume of reserves 
to be invested has brought with it a 
great increase in the part the law de- 
partment must play in the investment of 
assets. Exhaustion or preemption of 
former fields for investment have neces- 
sitated the discovery and development 
of new fields with a consequent expan- 
sion of the contribution required from 
the law department. Investments must 
be legally secure if they are to provide 
the basis for security benefits. 

Body of Law Affecting Life Insurance 

Company Operation Not Static 

Protection is made more certain also 
by the law department’s concern with 
those functions of a company common 
to all businesses, as distinguished from 
strictly insurance matters. To take a 
few instances, it must determine the 
classes of business in which the company 
may legally engage, its qualifications to 
act in the various jurisdictions, its com- 
pliance with a large variety of laws 
governing its relations with its employes 
and various government agencies and its 
pavment of those taxes which are justly 
du Many more subjects should be 
added to this list. 

he body of law affecting the opera- 
tion of an insurance company is not a 
tic thing; laws and directives are 
enacted and repealed constantly and it 
is the law department’s duty to keep 
reast of these many changes. 
‘Vhile the law department is in no 

‘¢ a producer of insurance business, 
performance of its functions is indis- 
beusable to the institutions which pro- 
vide this American form of earned 
urity, 


Thorough Check On Risk Situs 


Responsibility of the Home Office Underwriters; Main Object 
to Maintain Adequate Volume With Satisfactory 
Mortality Experience and Good Persistency 


By Walter Tebbetts 
Vice President, New England Mutual Life 


The underwriting department of a life 
insurance company is primarily respon- 
sible for the selection of risks. Its field 
of responsibility includes all functions 
both at the home office and in the field 
which are either directly or indirectly 
connected with the selection of risks. 
The main object of the underwriting de- 
partment is the maintenance of an ade- 
quate volume of insurance with a satis- 
factory mortality experience and with a 
good persistency; and all functions which 
work towards this end are within its 
scope. 

Over a period of years there are two 
principal sources of margin which assure 
the safety of the company. They are 
the margins from interest earnings in 
excess of reserve requirements, and from 
a death rate below that provided for in 
the mortality table. 

It is interesting to note that in a typi- 
cal mutual life company less than half 
of the total insurance earnings came 
from mortality savings in 1930, whereas 
in 1940 almost three-fourths came from 
this source. This relative change is due 
largely to the decrease in the rate of 
interest earned, resulting from the re- 
cent general economic trend, a factor 
beyond the control of the companies. 
This illustration is given to show the 
importance of the mortality savings 
which result from careful underwriting. 

The executive officers of a life insur- 
ance company must determine the broad 
policies regarding solicitation of appli- 
cations, the general scope of the desir- 
able field of underwriting operation, the 
general standards of mortality which will 
be acceptable, and the methods used in 
meeting these aims. The underwriting 
officers have the responsibility of seeing 
that these underwriting policies are pron- 
erly administered. 

Underwriting Begins in the Field 

The agent is the primary underwriter 
and the care with which he selects ap- 
plicants greatly influences the company’s 
mortality experience. For this reason 
the home office underwriter has a defi- 
nite interest in the appointment and 
training of the agency force. The un- 
derwriter must work in close coopera- 
tion with the agency executives to see 
that only agents of high standards are 
appointed, and then see that they are 
well trained in underwriting policies. If 
the agent is so chosen and has this train- 
ing, he will have a satisfactory experi- 
ence with the underwriting departments. 
If, on the other hand, the centers of in- 
fluence for the agent are groups which 
are not acceptable or are borderline, the 
experience of the agent is sure to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Next in order and of great importance 
to the company is the medical director’s 
selection and training of medical exami- 
ners in the various cities and towns in 
which the company operates. The medi- 
cal examiner must have adequate pro- 
fessional training, enabling him to deter- 
mine the facts as to personal medical 
history and present physical condition. 
He must be independent in judgment and 
action and give an accurate and honest 
report of all of his findings. He must 
be tactful in handling applicants, thus 
avoiding friction and ill will. He should 
willingly cooperate with the agent and 
the applicant, and he should have an 
appreciative understanding of life insur- 
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ance benefits, making him a sympathetic 


participant in the distribution of life 
insurance and a promoter of its values. 
A great majority of examinations are 
made by regularly appointed examiners. 
The underwriting officers place special 
confidence in the reports of such trained 
examiners. 

Underwriting Is Completed at the 

Home Office 

In the home office the responsibility 
for the selection of risks is usually di- 
vided between the medical directors and 
the lay underwriters. The medical di- 
rector and his associates are doctors who 
not only have the qualifications which 
have been cited for medical examiners, 
but who also have had specialized train- 
ing in analyzing the significance of the 
many questions regarding personal his- 
tory, family history, build and other im- 
portant physical factors. The medical 
director is also responsible for much of 
the training of the lay underwriter and 
establishes rules by which the lay under- 
writer can pass upon many medical im- 


pairments. 
The lay underwriters must be well 
qualified and carefully trained. They 


should have a good education and quali- 
fications which will enable them to use 
sound judgment in the selection of risks. 

The medical directors and lay under- 
writers must have many characteristics 
in common. They must be broad-minded 
and fair in their judgment and have the 
ability to detect trends which are likely 
to affect underwriting practices. They 
must have a working knowledge of actu- 
arial principles, and be able to interpret 
mortality statistics. Above all, they must 
have a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the agent in the field. In 
their work with individual applications 
they must always realize their under- 
writing responsibilities to the company 
as a whole, to the inidvidual applicant, 
and to the agent. 

The underwriting executive, in addition 
to these activities, is often responsible 
for the writing of policy forms, and de- 
termines to a great extent the various 
contracts which are available for sales 
by the agent, as well as special plans 
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used in collection of premiums and in 
authorized sales procedure. 

Another important branch of the un- 
derwriting department, which is not dis- 
cussed in this article, is the writing of 
benefit agreements and the operation of 
various trust plans. The satisfactory ex- 
ecution of this work is of great import- 
ance to the agent and the policyholder, 
as it assures a distribution of life insur- 
ance proceeds which will best fulfill the 
desires of the applicant. 

Home Office Underwriting Operations 

In a typical company all applications 
for larger amounts and all points of 
medical significance are reviewed by one 
of the medical directors, who gives his 
opinion regarding the acceptability of 
the application. The lay underwriter is 
trained to aprove a large majority of the 
applications for smaller amounts without 
submitting them to the medical directors, 
and he must consider many questions 
which may involve special hazards, such 
as occupation, residence, travel, over-in- 
surance, speculation, habits, financial con- 
dition and personal reputation of the 
applicant. 

If the only task of the underwriter 
were maintenance of a satisfactory mor- 
tality experience, his work would be 
comparatively simple. His time is largely 
consumed with a small proportion of the 
risks which are either borderline, ratable 
or which must be declined, and it is with 
these groups that spectal experience and 
training are required. The good under- 
writer realizes his responsibility to the 
applic ant and will review favorable 
gw as well as questioné able ones, in 
the hope that he can justify approval of 
a borderline risk at standard rates. If an 
application is not acceptable at standard 
rates, he must then use his specialized 
knowledge of mortality trends and in- 
surance statistics to assess a proper 
rating. The time of the medical direc- 
tors and senior underwriters is largely 
consumed by these special cases and the 
final action on other than standard pol- 
icies is always reviewed by these expert 
underwriters. 

Uniformity Maintenance 

One of the most difficult tasks for the 
underwriter is the maintenance of uni- 
formity in underwriting within the indi- 
vidual company. He must be as liberal 
with small applications as with applica- 
tions for large amounts. He must be 
equally fair to all agencies. He must be 
able to see the whole picture to properly 
evaluate the impairments as they relate 
to each other. He must be able to detect 
certain hazards, such as fraud or anti- 
selection, by reading between the lines. 

The underwriter’s task is not an easy 
one. He is often misunderstood by 
agents because his decisions are so im- 
portant to them and to the agency. The 
wording of letters giving underwriting 
decisions is therefore a matter of great 
importance, as it has a direct bearing on 
agency morale. The agent should realize 
that the underwriter is always more 
anxious to approve a risk as applied for 
than he is to decide that the case is not 
acceptable at standard rates. 

While every effort must be made to 
guarantee uniformity of underwriting 
within the company, it should be noted 
that there may be differences between 
companies in their standards of selection, 
and certain applications which are stand- 
ard in one company may. be substandard 
in another. Of course, each company 
must use its own judgment as to stand- 
ards, and they should seriously consider 
how their program will affect the sales 
force. If a company attempts to be as 
liberal as every other company on every 
type of impairment, that company is 
likely to have so large an amount of 
borderline or substandard business that 
its mortality as a whole will be very 
poor. There is freedom of action be 
tween companies, and it is not unusual 
to find that companies have different 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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ife Insurance Policy Is Safe 


Actuarial Role in Insurance Safety 


How Sound Mathematical Assumptions Assure Maturity of 


Benefits; Large Fund of Past Experience as Guide; 


Assessing Future; Policy Forms 
By Valentine Howell 


Vice President and Actuary, The Prudential 


hat the actuary has a large share in 
nsibility of keeping life insur- 
ance safe will probably not be disputed 
Indeed, in the eyes of the 
eneral public, he seems to be regarded 
of a seer, capable, so tar 
msurance matters are concerned, 
into the future and foretelling 
cactly” the number of policyholders 
vho will die each year 
Che truth is that, based on given as- 
and 


cost 


sumptions as to mortality, interest 
can calculate the ' 
the most complicated plan of 1n- 


benefits, and he can compute the 


EXPCNse, hie exact 


exact amount of the reserve liability that 
iust be held each year in order to ma- 
ture these benefits. If the assumptions 
hold, the premium will be just sufficient 
to provide the benefits, and the reserve 

1 exactl measure the extent ot the 
liability at anv time This, then, is the 
first way in which the actuary keeps life 
nsurance safe: by a sound application 
f the principles of the mathematics of 


ife insurance: 
The Guide of Past Experience 


however, the actu 


Marl nN its areer. 
ary will have progressed from a consid 
erat of the beautiful certainties of the 
nathematical laws of mortality and com 
und interest, to a study of past ex 
perience and a study of death, disabil 
ckne nd accident rates in gen 
ral He will study, too, the behavior 
terest rates in the past, and the 
expense of carrving on the business of 
life insurance under various conditions 
From this he will acquire a knowledge 
many principles that will apply in the 
future—not, perhaps with the exactitude 


f the mathematics of life insurance, but 
at least with the certainty that what 
human nature in the past will 
human nature in the fu 
perience will have shown 
him that annuitants live longer than in 
sured per and that the mortality 
experienced on individuals taking advan 
{ income Settlement Op 
tion provision is very that for 
annuitants Consideration of the fact 
that Settlement Options begin only when 
a policy matures and may run for many 
vears into the future causes him to take 
view of the guaranteed 


has been 
ontinue to he 
Past eX 


SONS, 


ive of the Ife 


close to 


a conservative 


rate of interest 

His studies, too, will have taught him 
that rates and values, sound in theory, 
are not always sound in practice. For 
example, that a so-called “natural” pre 
mium policv under which the annual 
premium increases each vear as the age 
nereases, runs into grave. difficulties 
vhen the rate becomes so high that the 
healthy lives begin to lapse their poli 
cles In these and many similar other 
wavs, therefore, the actuarv will call 
ipon his knowledve of self-selection on 
the part of applicants and polievholders, 

sound practice in both standard and 
substandard underwriting, of the be- 
havior of disability rates as the benefit 


mcreases in amount, and of many other 


such points, in order to maintain. the 
security of the institution of life insur 
Ance 
Must Assess the Future 
But by far the most important contri 
bution of the actuary toward the safety 


VALENTINE HOWELL 


of life insurance lies in the fact that he, 
of all company is required to 
assess the future, and to decide what the 
future logically holds in) store so. far 
as future mortality rates and future rates 
of interest and of expenses are con- 
cerned. Here, as in no other part of 
liis work, does he carrv the heaviest de- 
eree of responsibility, for while the pre- 
nuum rates he has endorsed, and the net 
resulting trom his dividend scales 
must be such that the safety of the 
company will never, under any conceiv- 
able conditions, be endangered, yet the 
cost must remain sufficiently low so that 
the insurance can be sold to a sufficiently 
large number of people. The safest rates 
in the world are no help to the public 
if only an inconsiderable number of poli 
cies carrving these rates can be sold. 

Fortunately for the institution of life 
msurance, the mortality among insured 
l'ves has tended to show a fairly steady 
Wnprovement over a long period of vears. 
Proper underwriting principles have na- 
turally had a share in the favorable mor 
tality rates experienced. Asa result the 
actual mortality was almost always bet- 
ter than that assumed in calculating life 
insurance premiums, and a safety factor 
has consequently alwavs existed in the 
past to offset other less favorable devel- 
opments. Of late years, however, the 
interest rate on new investments has 
fallen well below the rate assumed in 
computing premium rates. Tf this were a 
temporary condition, rate changes might 
not be necessary, but it has now existed 
long enough to bring the average inter 
est rate on all company investments un- 
comfortably close to the rate assumed 
in the premium calculations, and the 
safety factor in the rates has been cor 
respondingly diminished. Different com 
panies are, of course, differently situated. 
but already the actuaries of many of 
the companies are thinking in terms of 
increased rates and higher surpluses or 
increased reserve liabilities 

Responsible for Forms cf Policies 

The actuary is also largely responsible 


officials, is 


cost 





for the forms of policies offered by his 
company. Here he endeavors to pre- 
pare contracts meeting the life insurance 
requirements of the community as far 
as possible and at the same time having 
attractive features from the agents’ 
standpoint. In the preparation of the 
policy forms the actuary takes all rea- 
sonable precaution to see that the phrase- 
ology is not ambiguous and will not re- 
sult in loss to policyholders through ex- 
tension of the coverage by court inter- 


pretations beyond the original intentico 
of the applicant or the company. 

Finally, as an executive officer of |)’; 
company, the actuary has had a part ii 
the establishment of sound principles ar | 
sound practices in all the activities of |) < 
company. With the cooperation of the 
other executives he has guided the pri 
ress of his company in such a way that 
we now have almost universal acceptan:e 
of the statement that “American Li‘e 
Insurance Is Safe.” 


Unbiased Protection by Inspection 


Inspection Report Assists Company to Maintain Adequate 
Level of Insurability Necessary to Remain Solvent and 


Meet Its Obligations to Assureds 
By Edward King 
Vice President, The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 


After applying all the countless internal 
which enumerated and 
summarized in this The Gold 
Book, life insurance companies add to 


safeguards are 


issue of 


their operations an external aid for the 
protection of policyholder, company, 
agent, medical director and underwriter 
by having an outside, wholly unbiased, 
disinterested inspection report made by 
a commercial reporting organization. The 
companies and individuals making such 
reports are not affected in any way by 
the outcome of the application for insur- 
ance, They do not gain by the issuance 
of the policy and they suffer no financial 
or other loss by a failure to issue. All 
the reporting company possibly can hope 
charge earned by 


to gain is the small 


the making of the report. This charge 
is collected whether or not the policy 
applied for is issued. Thus, the inspec- 
tion report is entirely unprejudiced and 
because reporting companies are not in 
any way owned, operated or controlled* 
Ly insurance companies, they have only 
their own unblemished standing and in- 
tegrity to consider. They stand, in re- 
lationship to the insurance company, in 
much the same status as the firm of 
Certified Public Accountants which makes 
the annual audit of the company’s books. 
The commercial reporting company occu- 
pies the same sort of external, disin- 
terested position and supplies a similar 
form of unbiased protection. 
Protection of Policyholders 

report protects the 
it assists the com- 


The inspection 
policyholder because 
pany in maintaining the adequate level 
of insurability which is necessary if the 
company is to remain solvent and in-a 
position to meet its obligations to the 
existing assureds. The dividend record 
of an insurance company is protected by 
the inspection report and the cost of in- 
surance to the policyholder helped to be 
kept low by the assistance rendered in 
maintaining a satisfactory claim experi- 
ence. A person owning an insurance 
policy has a right to expect of his in- 
suring company that every reasonable 
and economically feasible measure look- 
ing toward financial soundness and oper- 
ating efficiency will be adopted. The 
record of life insurance companies, in 
these respects, has been salutary over 
periods ranging upward of a hundred 
vears, so that the confidence in life in- 
surance demonstrated by its universal 

"Except one of the smaller reporting firms 
which is owned and controlled by an association 
of life insurance companies. 





EDWARD KING 


popular acceptance and the findings 
recent polls is fully justified. 

The insurance company is protected by) 
inspection reports in much the same wa) 
as the policyholder; that is, by helpin 
the company to maintain financial secut 
ity, operating proficiency and a com) 
tition-proof dividend scale and issuance: 
record. The company, however, is helped 
in a special way by the contribution 
the inspection report in servicing agen! 

Assistance to the Agents 

One of the chief protection-values 
the inspection report lies in its assi 
ance to the agent. The scope and effi 
ciency of the leading commercial report 
ing companies has made it possible 
insurance companies to clear up doubt! ul 
points about applicants for insurar 
which it was neither economically feasi! 
nor practicable to clear up before. Th: 
sands, if not millions, of applicants « 
now be accepted which, in the ol 
days of the life insurance business, wo 
have had to be rejected because of la 
of information. The information 
lacking, in the old days, because it c 
too much to get it, because there was 
machinery for getting it and becauss 


was not obtainable from an unbias:d 
source. Today, it is daily practice 
cet necessary information from a 
crossroads in the United States aod 


Canada and to get it quickly and depe 
ably from known and trusted sourc: < 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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EDWIN C. McDONALD 


It was June, 1940. Dunkirk! The 
future looked black. The so-called 
“phoney war’ was over. Certainly, to 
the great majority of those domiciled 
under the Union Jack the situation was 
alarming. The public was in no mood to 
discuss life insurance. Sales dipped and 
the men and women engaged in this 
business became highly disturbed over 
the future of life insurance, at least for 
the duration. 

To the everlasting credit of the solid 
citizenry of Canada and the resiliency of 
of their mental processes, lines were re- 
formed, backbones stiffened, and by the 
fall of 1940 the need for life insurance 
again assumed its appropriate place in 
the average Canadian’s budget. From 
that point on, with gathering momentum, 
appreciation of life insurance and an un- 
derstanding of its place in a war economy 
have penetrated into every province of 
the Dominion. If volume of sales rep- 
resents a reasonable yardstick for meas- 
uring such an intangible quality as 
morale, then there is every reason to 
think that the agent and prospect both 
are thinking soundly and optimistically 
about the future. 


War Years’ Life Insurance Record 

Perhaps a glance at the record of the 
war years will be worthwhile. Forty life 
insurance companies (28 Canadian, 3 
British, 9 foreign) reported to the Do- 
minion Insurance Department during 
these years and their combined volume 
is shown below. 

Total Life 


Year Insurance Placed Total in Force 
1939.... $588,576,140 $6,776,262,587 
1940.... 590,205,536 6,975,322,460 
1941.... 688,344,283 7,348,550,742 
1942.... 818,689,225 7,875,748,866 


With this picture in mind let us at- 
tempt an explanation of this growth and 
then risk making a little prediction as to 
the future. 

Over-Emphasis on Credit Given to 

Income Tax Offset 


About November, 1942, an article in an 
insurance trade paper in the United 
States suggested that the life insurance 
agent in Canada was enjoying a “milk 
and honey” existence, with the public 
clamoring for his product. The general 
tone of this particular piece was pretty 
much to dismiss the work done by the 
men in the field and give the major 
share of the credit for a relatively good 
record to the Government for allowing 
new life insurance premiums to be used 
as an offset against the compulsory sav- 
ings portion of the income tax. 

The error of this writer is best illus- 
trated by these facts: 

1. The Minister of Finance made his 
first suggestion that new life insurance 
premniums be allowed as an offset to 
compulsory savings on July 21, 1942. 

2. Up to July 21, 1942, using the Ordi- 
nary life insurance sales as reported to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
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War Steps Up Canada’s 


Life Insurance Sales 


Public Has Confidence in Dominion’s Fiscal Policy; Knows 
Its Premiums Indirectly Support War Effort; Agents Fewer 
But Have More Sales Versatility, Concentration, Better 
Prospecting Methods and More Scientific Time Allocation 


By Edwin C. McDonald 


Vice President in Charge, Canadian Head Office, 


reau, Canada showed an increase over 
the similar period of 1941 or 23.9%. 

3. On the same basis, for the year 
1942 Canada showed an increase in Ordi- 


nary life insurance sales over 1941 of 
25.6%. 
4. If there had been no favorable tax 


legislation effective July 21, 1942, we 
might assume that the Ordinary life in- 
surance sales of 1942 would have been 
only 23.9% greater than the 1941 sales; 
and it seems apparent that even if the 
entire increase from 23.9% to 25.6% 
could be attributed to the income tax 
offset, which is doubtful, the tax legis- 
lation produced no very great bulge in 
the sales for the year. 

5. Furthermore, the Government limits 


* 





Metropolitan Life, Ottawa 


new life insurance premiums to one-half 
of the first year’s premium and the whole 
of subsequent years’ premiums provided 
that the deduction by the taxpayer in 
any year shall not exceed $100. Once 
the amount of $100 is used up there is 
no further tax relief afforded for new 
life insurance premiums. 

Admittedly, the income tax offset was, 
and is, a helpful factor in promoting 
sales and, in making this concession, 
the Government recognized the neces- 
sity of additional life insurance as a 
social obligation of the individual. How- 
ever, the income tax offset should not be 
assigned: the value it has assumed in the 
minds of some persons, particularly in 
the United States. 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 137 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place — many returning again and again 


| 


true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. | 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 


Phil J. Weber, Res. Manager. 











Obstacles Agents Overcome 

As a great admirer of the life insur- 
ance producer in Canada I think it un- 
fair to detract from his intelligence, 
energy and morale, by even a remote 
hint that his sales path is easy. On the 
other side, remember these points: 

1. Since fairly early in the war insur- 
ance companies have discontinued all 
conventions, trips and even regional 
gatherings. Thus, Canadian agents for 
approximately four years have lost the 
motivation and production stimulus which 
conventions frequently provide. 

2. The Canadian agent must produce 
his business in spite of progressively 
higher taxation. For example, consider 
the following table showing the amounts 
to be paid during 1943 in a number of 
salary classes of a married man without 
other dependents. 


Annual Enforced Total 
Income Tax Savings To be Paid 
$2,000 $ 235 $ 242 $ 477 
3,000 634 360 994 
4,000 1,068 480 1,548 
5,000 1,542 600 2,142 
7,500 2,857 900 3,757 
10,000 4,292 1,200 5,492 


3. The life insurance business in Can- 
ada has suffered heavy manpower losses 
in the four war years, losing many men 
to war industries and many more of its 
younger men have enlisted. 

4. A period of almost two months in 
each year is lost from prospecting and 
selling on the part of many hundreds of 
Canadian life insurance salesmen because 
of the great assistance rendered to the 
War Loan Campaigns which, for the past 
three years, have averaged two per year. 

5. Canada, up to this time, has floated 
six huge war loans, plus the continuous 
sale of War Savings Stamps and War 
Savings Certificates. The loan organiza- 
tions have aimed at capturing as many 
individual subscribers as possible, not 
only from the point of view of money to 
be raised, but because of the anti-int{la- 
tion effect of the subscriptions of the 
individual subscribers. As an_illustra- 
tion of the over-all effect of the work 
done to secure individual rather than in- 
stitutional buying, the Fourth Victory 
Loan raised a total of approximately $!,- 
300,000,000 and of that amount $520,00,- 
000, or 40%, came from almost 2,400,090 
subscribers. 

Confidence in Canada’s Fiscal Policies 

From Halifax to Victoria, in my {re- 
quent travels, I have sought the answer 
to the progress of life insurance in Can- 
ada. From talks with the life insurance 
field, policyholders and prospects, I think 
the reason lies under the general heading 
of confidence in Canada’s fiscal policies. 
By this I mean particularly the confi- 
dence of the Canadian public in the abil- 
ity of the Government successfully ‘© 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A Tribute to My Friend 
And President — 


J. P. FORDYCE 


W* WERE chatting one hot summer’s day about person- 

alities in the business and in life insurance company 
ranks—a newspaper man and myself—and he asked me why I 
worked so hard when I might just as well be cool and relaxed 


at some mountain resort. 


That started me thinking. Everybody in the mid-town area 
knows the James G. Ranni Agency and that it has maintained 
leadership in the Manhattan Life for five years, with the sixth 
now coming up. As general agent it means a lot to me to keep 
that leadership because my inspiration comes from my personal 


friend, J. P. Fordyce, who has been president of the Manhattan 
Life since December, 1939. 


I must confess—and I do so proudly—that it has been his con- 
fidence in our organization and in my qualities as a leader and 
producer which has spurred me to set the pace for the Man- 





hattan Life field organization countrywide. The records show 


Bachrach 


that in the last seven years my agency has produced for the 
Manhattan Life over $17,500,000 of business, exclusive of 
single premium and retirement annuities. This year we have 


J. P. Fordyce 


again won the Halsey Cup together with first place for paid-for 
volume ($3,000,000) and first year premiums (over $150,000). 


Throughout the Manhattan Life organization Mr. Fordyce has 
set the example for work and accomplishment. In less than 
five years of his presidency the company has increased its Insur- 
ance in Force by $40,000,000, now being more than 
$105,000,000. Operating expenses have been moderate, mor- 
tality very favorable, lapses are few. That’s the record and a 
mighty fine one to tell clients about. 


It is tremendously inspiring and impressive to meet and know 
J. P. Fordyce. I’ve never known a more field-minded executive 
and the reason is that he became a life insurance agent when 
he was 18 years old, working in Spokane for the old Western 
Union Life. He has sold in rural territory, in small towns and 
large cities, and because of his intimacy with our problems we 
James G. Ranni get sympathetic attention when they require his consideration. 


To pay this tribute to President Fordyce is an opportunity I have long desired. He 
can count on the continued support of Jim Ranni and his agency in the busy years 
ahead. 





GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK CITY 









_— 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
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Federal Social Security— 


After Watching Its Operation for Seven Years, Life 


J 


Associate General Agent, Youngman Agency, 
Mutual Benefit, New York 


Federal Social Security has been in 
speration nearly seven years. During 
this time a constantly growing stream of 
lreasury Department checks has been 
owing through the channels of the Na 


on, and 1% of the income of 60,000,000 
employes in the country has been de 
lucted by the employer and sent to 
Washington. Even so, few people know 
just what their Social Security benefits 


vill be. Most employes understand in a 
lim sort of wav that something is to be 
lone for them at Age 65; that their 
imilies will figure in benefits in some 
iv or other, but as to just what actually 
vill happen they are still due for a 
leasant surprise when they learn the 
on the other hand, there is one con 
derable group in America which does 
know the true Social Security picture 
Because of that group the public is grad 
vall bein educated 10 the story of 
(;overnment Social Security, its benefits, 
nificance, and its importance in 

pening a gate to the path of adequate 
personal security—a security which can 
ly he completely obtained through 
nbination with private enterprise. This 
roup is not a Governmental agency but 
the reat body of life insurance pro 
luceers who in their daily sales-work are 
explainu Social Security to the mutual 
advantage of their prosnects, The Fed 
eral Government and themselves. Social 
Security plus life insurance as written 


by the American companies brings full 


personal security within the reach of 
millions 
Sequence of Sales Steps 

For most productive use of Social Se 
curity in selling life insurance the agent 
not only must know how to figure Social 
Security benefits, but also should have a 
method which pictures those benefits 
clearly and quickly, and provides a 
smooth transition to the discussion of 
upplemental new life insurance. A dia 
rammatic chart is one of the simplest 
means accomplishing both of these 
objectives 

Six vears of selling on the basis of 


Social Securitv have resulted in the de 


pment of a sequence of sales stens 
vhich are amazingly effective. T will 
nmmarize ten of them 
Step 1 \ pre-approach letter sent 
from the home office This letter noints 


out that Social Security has been changed 
from its original basis; that life insur- 
as high as $85 monthly 


ance payvments 

ire now provided for widows with chil 
dren under age 18; that we have a chart 
‘early showing these benefits: and that 


explain our special plan 


we would like to 
f Social Security with Ife 


for coordinating 
insurance to do a job never before pos 
sihle at so low a cost 

Step 2 \ telephone call for an an 


pointment: The formula for this is sim 
ple: identifv vourself; ask if the letter 
was received: point out that the prospect 
mav have $10,000 to $15,000 of life insur 
ance under Social Security: capitalize on 


his surprised reaction and make your 
late The reaction fo the news that the 
nrospect has $10.000 to $15,000 of life 
insurance he did not know about. is 
similar to that of an American farmer 


who is called upon by a pleasant stranger 
who says, “Your Uncle 
vears has been living in 


William, who for 
Australia on a 





By Richard B. 1 ‘hompson 


ranch, has died and left an income to his 
next of kin. Our law firm has been en- 
gaged to find the heir and we learn you 
are he.” 

Step 3: Opening the interview: Refer 
to the life insurance benefits under So- 
cial Security. Get out your chart and 
comment that the prospect’s benefits de- 
pend upon two factors—Time and Money. 
Begin with the time factor first and jot 
down the necessary dates of birth, points 
at which benefits will comence and end, 
etc. Then bring up the money factor and 
ask the prospect his average monthly 
earnings during the past six vears. With 
this information calculate both death and 


ity benefits, although not adequate, are 
too good to lose. In order to take ad- 
vantage of these benefits a sufficient sup- 
plemental income from property must be 
provided. Since the property must be 
in existence whenever the prospect mav 
die, the only type of property which will 
do the job is life insurance. 

Step 9: Programming: In order to 
properly coordinate the prospect’s Social 
Security benefits with life insurance. 
levels of income must be established 
which in the prospect’s opinion will en 
able his family or himself to get along 
without the necessity of working. Upon 
obtaining this information, plus data re- 


SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME CHART 


SHADED ARGAS = DEATH GeneriTsS 


DOTTED LINES = RETR ENT GRUEFITS 
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retirement benefits, sketch these in on garding how much life insurance the 


your chart and proceed to the next step. 
Step 4: Multiply the total potential 
monthly incomes payable in event of 
death to demonstrate the amount of life 
insurance under Social Security. Thus, 
bearing out your statement made in your 
initial telephone approach. 
Step 5: Focus attention on inadequacy 
of incomes and get prospect to admit it 
Step 6: Get prospect to agree that 
Social Security incomes require supple 
menting. At this point it is helpful to 
quote Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board. Mr. Altmeyer 
says that Social Security was never ex- 
pected to meet all of a family’s security 
needs and that neither the present law. 
nor any other Act of Government can 
make a man secure. All the social legis 
lation can do or is intended to do is to 
furnish the individual a solid footing on 
which to achieve security for himself. 
Step 7: The fly in the ointment: Point 
out that although Social Security bene- 
fits must be supplemented, for all prac- 
tical purposes they cannot be supple- 
mented by income derived from a job, 
since an earned income of $15 or more 
per month from any occupation covered 
under Social Security cancels out Social 
Security benefits for each month the 
earnings exceed $14.99. 


Step 8: The transition: Social Secur- 





prospect already has, the sale can be 
moved to step 10. 

Step 10: Coordination of Social Se- 
curity with old and any necessary new 
life insurance to provide the desired 
levels of total income for the prospect 


Insurance Agents Find It an Important Aid in 
Increasing Existing Life Insurance Ownership and 


In Making New Sales Possible 





RICHARD B. THOMPSON 


and his family. The net amount of new 
life insurance required has been arrived 
at scientifically and the prospect will 
want to buy it. If he does not buy he 
and his family may never be able to take 
advantage of the substantial Social Se 
curity benefits for which he has heen 
paying taxes. 


Social Security Makes It Easier to Sell 
Life Insurance 


Instead of making it more difficult to 
sell life insurance, as many at first feared 
might be the case, Social Security has 
made much easier the job of getting a 
prospect to sign the application and his 
check. The reason for this is that few 
men can purchase at one time sufficient 
life insurance which by itself will pro- 
vide the desired levels of income for 
family protection and for retirement. 
In the past, prospects have grown dis- 
couraged upon learning the amount of 
insurance needed to complete their pro 
grams, and have lost interest in the 
interview thinking that attainment of 
their objective was hopeless. When ws 

(Continued on Page 86) 


Public Wants SS Information 


By Frank L. Crowell 
Mutual Benefit, Norwich, Conn. 


Late in 1940 there were forwarded from 
our office direct mail letters to such 
prospects as key men in industry in 
which there was a request made for privi- 
lege of explaining benefits of SS. A 
third of those receiving the letters re- 
turned cards which had been enclosed 
and expressed a desire to have a chart 
illustrating SS benefits. Interviews fol- 
lowed quick on the heels of receipt of 
those cards, and the results were splen- 
did. They included immediate business 
closed; obtaining of many prospects; 
and building of prestige. 

In December, 1940, I paid for $43,500 





as result of these interviews; $79,250 | 
January, 1941; and some good busincs: 
next two months. 


More than fifty of the returned ca 
came from one of Norwich’s leading 
dustries and resulted in my becoming 
quainted with a number who became 
clients. 

That this was all a prestige but! 
was illustrated by fact that in 1942, 27.5 
of my paid-for volume came from 
vious estate, planning clients, and 
first six months of 1943 about 40° 
my paid-for’was from same source. 
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KEEPING 
the AITH 


* When the insanity of war has run its course, 

and the carnage and conflagration have ceased 

... when brave men, proud and victorious, come 

home again to every city, town and farm in America .. . when this topsy-turvy 
jigsaw world is ready to be put together again . . . in those brighter tomorrows, 
life insurance will still have a job to do. . . a bigger job than ever in the past. 

Not even global war can repeal the first law of nature, which is self- 
preservation. Nor can all the hell of all the battlefronts destroy the fibre of 
family devotion which is the warp and woof of the American home, the shrine 
for which our brave men fight — and die, if need be. 

Yes, there will still be a job for life insurance, as long as babies are born 
and men and women grow old or die, as long as bread is bought with money, 
as long as fathers and mothers love their children. Always there will be the job 
of defending home solvency, a job which life insurance, better than anything 
else, is fitted to do. 

And as America journeys onward, down through the corridor of time, 
she will find her home solvency flanked all the way by her life insurance men. 
For more than a century she has depended upon them. She wi// depend upon 
them, always. She must depend upon them. 


A vital job to be done . . . trained men to do it... men keeping the faith. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 























The Beveridge Program 


By M. Albert Linton 
President, Provident Mutual Life 


veridge Report published last 
vember was issued on the sole re- 
ponsibility of Sir William Beveridge. It 
was prepared by him over a period of 
eighteen months, during which he had 
the help and advice of a committee com- 
posed of persons connected with depart- 
British Government. 


Phe Ie 
\ 


ments of the 
\dvance publicity gave the impression 
report would be of revolution- 
ary character. As a matter of fact, when 
it appeared it became evident that it was 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
when viewed against the background of 
the existing social insurances in Britain. 
Furthermore, many of the proposals had 
their counterparts in the New Zealend 
ocial insurance act of 1938. 
Sir William’s program, building on ex- 
ing foundations, would extend and in- 
benefits and iron out inconsist- 
encies; would provide some benefits for 
practically the entire British population; 
and would simplify and centralize the 
administration of the social insurances. 
definite figures in order to 
what a social insurance program 
would cost. If price levels should change 
venizes that the figures would have 
modified. In comparing the Bev- 
cridge benefits with benefits in the U. S., 
must be made for the differ- 
ence in the cost of living in the two 
countries At the current rate of ex- 
change a shilling is worth twenty cents. 
However, what a shilling would buy in 
Britain would require say thirty cents to 
duplicate here.» Hence in what follows, 
British money is converted to its U. S 
equivalent at the rate of 30 cents to the 
shilling 


that the 


He uses 


allowance 


Allowance for Children, Unemployment 
Insurance, Old Age Benefits 


The most unique feature of the Bev- 

idge program is the allowance for chil- 
Iren under 16. Every family, high or 
low, rich or poor, is entitled to a weekly 
allowance from the state of $2.40 for 
cach child after the first. Thus a family 
with three young children would receive 
$250 a year from the state on account 
of the second and third children. The 
purpose of this provision is first to miti- 
gate the want arising from large families 
in an economic order where a worker’s 
compensation is based upon work done, 


Sir William Beveridge 

Sir William Beveridge, author of 
the “cradle to the grave” plan of 
Social Insurance now before British 
Parliament, is Great Britain’s most 
famous economist. He is Master of 
University College, Oxford. In 1941 
he was appointed Under Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labor, work being to 
solve manpower problems and_ to 
handle fuel rationing problems. 

Although born in Bengal, India, | 
where his father was in civil service, | 
he regards himself as a Scotsman, 
the Beveridges having lived in Scot- 
land for generations. While in Ox- | 
ford a fellow student was William 
Temple, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Beveridge started teaching | 
civil law in Oxford and his keen in- 
terest in social problems and journal- 
istic flair brought him to. staff of | 
London Morning Post as a leader 
writer. There he attracted attention 
of Winston Churchill, then president 
of Board of Trade, and he began to 
do work for the Government, becom 
ing its leading authority on economics. 








irrespective of family needs; and second, 
to help counteract the falling birth rate 
in Britain, the consequences of which 
bode ill for the future. 

Workers are insured against unem- 
ployment resulting from inability to find 
work, or from disability due to accident 
or illness. The benefits for a man and 
non-working wife are $12 a week, plus 
$2.40 a week for the first child. The 
waiting period is three days. Benefits 
continue indefinitely but if the authori- 
ties after a given time prescribe a course 
of retraining for another type of work, 
continuance of benefit will depend upon 
compliance. Benefits are uniform and 


Underwood-Stratton 
SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
do not vary with previous earnings—ex- 
cept in the case of industrial disability 
after uniform benefits have continued for 
thirteen weeks. 

Benefits for old age are to be substan- 
tially increased over a period of years. 
\t present an aged married couple is 
entitled to $6 a week. When the new 
plan goes into effect this will be raised 
to $7.50, which in turn will be raised 
from time to time so that after twenty 
years the payments are scheduled to 
reach the level of $12 a week—the same 
as the proposed current benefits for un- 
employment and disability. During the 
twenty-year period recipients may obtain 
additional amounts by qualifying for 
them on the basis of a means test. The 
pensionable age for men is 65 and for 
women, 60. There is an incentive to de- 
fer retirement amounting to an increase 
of about 5% for each year the retire- 
ment is deferred. It is a satisfaction to 
contemplate a system based upon the 
theory that older people can make a 
contribution to the economic life of the 
country and hence are provided with a 
worthwhile incentive to defer retirement. 


Marriage, Maternity and Widow’s 
Benefits 


In addition to these major benefits, 
there are minor ones such as: A mar- 
riage grant to a bride up to $60; mater- 
nity benefits of $10.80 a week for thir- 
teen weeks, in addition to a single grant 


of $24 at the birth of the baby; a wid- 
ow’s benefit of $10.20 a week for thir- 
teen weeks, followed, if she has depend- 
ent children, by a guardian’s benefit of 
$7.20 a week plus children’s allowances 
at the rate of $2.40 a week per child; a 
funeral grant running up to $120 for an 
adult. This latter proposal would obvi- 
usly have a marked effect upon Indus- 
trial insurance. 

A plan which Sir William recommends 
rather as a side issue, is that the busi- 
ness of industrial insurance should be 
made a Government monopoly with the 
Government taking over outstanding In- 
dustrial insurance and doing away with 
collectors as rapidly as possible. 

Comprehensive, health, hospitalization 
and rehabilitation services are proposed 
for everyone in Britain. A specific pro- 
gram is not worked out. Parliament is 
supposed to wrestle with that thorny 
problem, using of course the experience 
gained from the administration of health 
insurance on a limited scale following 
the enactment of the social insurance 
laws of 1912. The consequences to the 
medical profession and the voluntary 
hospitals of such complete Governmental 
regimentation, raise exceedingly contro- 
versial and far-reaching questions. 


. The Question of Cost 


The cost of the program falls primar- 
ily upon the Government treasury—about 
50% of the total at the outset and about 
60% twenty years later when the full 
pension level is to be attained. The 
Governmental funds are raised by gen- 
eral taxation. The individual workers 
make contributions which are uniform 
for each class of worker. For exam- 
ple, men employed by others pay $1.25 
per week and their employers 95 cents 
per week. Aggregate contributions by 
workers and employers will defray about 
one-half of the estimated cost at the 
start and about 40% twenty years later. 

In terms of what may perhaps be 
called a probable post-war national in- 
come in Britain, the present social in- 
surances are costing upward of 7% of 
that income. The new program would 
raise the figure to about 12%. How- 
ever, not all of the increase would be 
an absolute one as far as the national 
economy is concerned, since certain costs 
of medical care, hospitalization, unem- 
ployment, old age, etc., now being borne 
privately, would be replaced by the new 
benefits. 

In order for a social security program 
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to function satisfactorily, Sir William 
points out that mass unemployment mus| 
not be allowed to reach dangerous levels 
His assumption is that unemployment 
will be kept within an overall figure ot! 
&'44%—equivalent to say four and on 
lialf millions in this country. The blu 
print of a plan to achieve this objec 
tive is not provided. 

There is a feeling in some quarters 
that the Beveridge program may run 
up against some fundamental economic 
problems that will be difficult of solu 
tion. For example, will the burden it 
throws upon the costs of goods pro 
duced for export, interfere with their 
sale in foreign markets? If so, the ef 
fect on essential imports upon which 
the standard of living in Great Britain 
is dependent, might be serious. Possible 
attempts by the Government to subsidize 
exports to offset this difficulty might 
bring about unfortunate international 
complications. “Dumping” has in the 
past been a potent source of friction bi 
tween nations. 


Winston Churchill’s Caution 


Realization of the heavy financial bur 
dens Britain may be forced to bear in 
the post-war world, led Winston Church 
ill in his notable broadcast of March 21 
last, to refuse to commit the Government 
to the carrying out of the Beveridge 
plan until the future were more clear. 
He was not prepared to make promises 
the Government might not be able to 
carry out. A wise man! 

Estimates of what the Beveridge pri 
gram would cost if applied to the Unit: 
States have been made by the Insurance: 
Economics Society. Using the popula 
tion ratio of three to one and taki 
33 cents as equivalent to a shilling 
purchasing power, they arrive at a yea! 
ly cost of $15 billions. That’s a lot 
money in anybody’s league. 
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How Old Are You Financially? 
By Roy Cleveland 
Mutual Benefit, Cleveland 


Since most men are, as they get older, 
income - conscious - minded; and_ since 
most of them wonder if old age and 
retirement will tap them on the shoulder 
in the midst of a National Depression, I 
dwell strongly on the fact that Social 
Security Retirement Benefits are not 
adequate. 

Very often, I shock a prospect by ask- 
ing him, “Do you know how old you are, 
financially?” And since most men do 
not have a definite retirement program, 
I can create a bothersome problem when 


I show that their Social Security ben: 
(which are not sufficient) represen! 4 
large percentage of any guaranteed 
tirement income. 

Show a man, say 45, that to accumu 
late $60,000 at Age 65 at 2% comp: 
interest which will pay him $1,200 a ; 
he must save each year $2,421; and thi 
show him that he can arrive at the 
results through life insurance by sa 
only $746 a vear! 

To a man who does have a fairly 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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WELCOME THE ZURICH’S 


GROUP SPECIALIST 


You'll find him glad to assist brokers in closing cases and 


in explaining the details of our popular Group Disability 


and Hospitalization Contracts. No charge for this Service. 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS ITEM in one of the 
A insurance periodicals points to Group 
Disability and Hospital Expense insurance 
as one of the fastest growing A. & H. lines 
in this Wartime period, and the indications 
are that many producers, both in life and 
casualty fields, are swelling their incomes 


by pushing these lines. 


Zurich’s Group contracts have enjoyed 
keen popularity over the past several years, 
and no small share of the credit is due to 
intelligent sales presentations and merchan- 
dising. The broker is told exactly what we 
have to offer: Group accident, sickness, 
hospitalization (including dependents), ac- 
cidental death-dismemberment and surgical 


reimbursement forms. 


The point is then stressed that the Zurich 
group specialist is available in helping 
brokers explain technical details and in 
closing cases. Of great importance—we re- 
spect and never lose sight of the fact that 


you—the producer—control the account. 


In other words, our contract with your 
client is one of helpfulness in giving full 
information without charge, emphasizing to 
him the advantage of buying a group par- 
ticipating contract with experience rating 
features; charging reasonable premium 
rates, and making your client thoroughly 
happy with his investment in Zurich group 
insurance protection. 


Remember: “It’s Easy to Sell, Desirable 
to Buy.” 


MEINNER a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


Managers Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Zurich, Switzerland 


80 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7 
Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 


189 MONTAGUE ST. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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Life Insurance Buying 


Outstanding in Selling 
Thrift on Sustained Basis 


By Henry Bruere 


President Bowery Savings Bank 
New York City 


— 
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HENRY M. 


To bridge the inflationary gap, even 
lialf way, it is necessary to sell to the 
\merican people twelve to fifteen billions 
of War Bonds each vear. But even if 
that goal is accomplished, there will be 
vast new savings left over that pile up 
formidable threats of “dangerous dollars.” 
very thrift resource of the nation should 
be utilized to the extent of its capacity 
to absorb this excess buying power that 
presses increasingly on the American 
price level. I believe that the life insur- 
ance “industry,” as it is sometimes called, 
should be systematically harnessed to 
the government anti-inflationary  pro- 
vram. tt should be encouraged to go “all 
out” to sell life insurance and where life 
insurance is not available, or desired, to 
sell War Bonds to every wage earner in 
America. There is encouraging evidence 
that this is now recognized as desirable 
in official circles and among most of the 
companies 


An Outstanding American Achievement 


It seems logical to use the established 
means of promoting savings when saving 
is a national necessity if the price level is 
to be kept within reach of ordinary in- 
come. Life insurance is America’s out- 
standing achievement in selling thrift on 
a sustained basis, and thrift is the alter- 
uative to inflationary spending. 

War Bond selling is the most impor- 
tant wav of gathering funds for the 
(Continued on Page 47) 





As a Curb on Inflation 


No one is better acquainted with what a dollar will do than persons 
engaged in life insurance. Every day familiarity with budgeting problems 
brings home to them the value of the dollar. As the dollar will buy just 
so much it is imperative that its buying power be as effectively employed 
as possible, and that in these crucial times prodigality or careless expen- 
diture should be discouraged in every way. 

To life insurance men the vision of dollar value shrinkage and 
higher living costs are a terrifying specter because they understand so 
well its implications. 

Every life insurance man is a firm believer in the theory that when 
life insurance is purchased, money spent for insurance is doing extra duty 
as a curb on inflation. Furthermore, that next to investment in Govern- 
ment bonds nothing is more important in the anti-inflationary battle than 
is purchase of insurance. But what do people outside of the insurance 
business think? Expressions of opinion on the subject by some well 
known Americans follow: 


Purchase of Life Insurance 


Aids Anti-inflationary Fight 


By William W. Hawkins, 
Chairman, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 


One of Effective Ways To 
Curb Runaway Inflation 
By Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 


House of Representatives 
Minority Leader, 





Phyfe 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
W. W. 
I am glad to join this symposium as 
one who believes that a definite deterrent 
against inflation is the purchase of life 
insurance for the protection of families. 
While we all put first the purchase of 
War Bonds, at a time like this when so 


oe acai x HAWKINS 

Che purchase of life insurance can very 
well be advocated as effective curb to 
runaway inflation, 

When you put earnings into life in- 
surance you do not enter into competi- 
tion for goods which results in the bid- 
ding up of prices for necessary commodi- 


ties. Furthermore, the buying of life 

insurance establishes a good “hedge” many people are making higher wages 
against the possibility of any “rainy than ever before, it is certainly the part 
days” following the war. And the sur of wisdom for a man to think about his 


family’s future, and the purchase of life 
insurance is in line with the fight against 
inflation. 


plus funds which go into life insurance 
aid in providing the funds for the post 
war reconstruction days. 





Most Practical, Most Painless 
Way to Head off Inflation 


By Roger W. Babson, 
Economist, Babson Park, Mass. 





BABSON 


ROGER W. 


Inflation comes as the result of too 
few civilian goods and too much paper 
money. Inflation can be retarded only 
by increasing the supply of such goods 
or by reducing the amount of outstand 
ing paper money available to buy the 
existing goods. 

As lack of raw materials and labo 
plus demands of the armed forces mak« 
it inadvisable to increase the available 
supply of civilian goods, only one oth: 
method remains for heading off inflatio: 
This is to drain off from the peo} 
as much spending money as possible 

There are three ways to do this: v! 
(1) By taxation which is always resented 
by the masses. (2) By making 
masses buy Government bonds whicli '5 
a slow way to raise money from the! 
(3) By enticing everyone to buy more 
life insurance with the knowledge that 
the insurance companies will re-inv:st 
most of this money in Government bons 

Of the above three methods, the t!i 1 
and last is the most practical and 
least painful. It benefits everyone 3 
it should be encouraged actively by ' 
U. S. Treasury. Yes, life insurance cou'd 
become the most sensible existing met! 
of preventing inflation. Furthermcrs, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the 0 
persons who buy life insurance the | 
ter it will be for the companies as 
as for the Government and the pe 

More Inflation Articles on Pages 
26, 28 and 47 
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They Also Serve 


The Life Insurance Agents of the country who are on the 
job serving their policyholders are also serving their Country. 
War, as it is practiced by aggressors in these times, strikes 
at the heart of a nation’s economy and the people’s Way of 
Life. As never before, those who help to maintain the 
stability of our Society are making a real contribution to 
the security of the Nation. Life Insurance men and women 
are doing a splendid work in promoting the Protection of 
the people through Life Insurance and thereby also prevent- 
ing inflation which undermines that Protection. Every Life 
Insurance Agent can be proud of the Institution of Life Insur- 
ance in war time and the part he is taking in its broad 


program of war activity for the security of our people. 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


President Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York Inc. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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Buying of Insurance Reduces 
Current Purchasing Power 
By Joseph E. Ridder, 

Publisher, Journal of Commerce 


New York City 


Bachrach 


JOSEPH E. RIDDER 


The purchase of life insurance is one 
of the most effective ways to combat 
the inflation danger, comparable to in- 
creased taxes and larger purchases of 
Government securities by individual 
investors, 

When a person buys life insurance, he 
reduces his current purchasing power to 
a corresponding extent. The life insur- 
ance company, in turn, places the pre- 
mium received, after deducting expenses 
and benefit payments, in Government 
securities. Thus, purchasing power 1s 
taken away from individuals and turned 
over to the Federal Government to 
finance the war. 

Following the war, the added protec- 
tion thus purchased by American families 
will tend to make the nation less de- 
pendent upon Government relief outlays, 
and thus will constitute a further check 
on inflationary tendencies arising out of 
the ever-mounting Federal debt. 


Every New Policy Sold 
Is Patriotic Accomplishment 
By Richard W. Lawrence, 
Former President, Chamber of 
Commerce of State of New York 


The efforts of the agency forces of all 
the life insurance companies at this time 
to interest individuals in securing addi- 
tional life insurance protection is highly 
commendable, but I wonder if they real- 
ize how potent their influence is in 
diminishing the danger of inflation. 

\ great host of wage earners are 
receiving at this time sharply increased 
incomes. To be sure, they are affected 
by the weight of individual taxation and 
the higher costs of subsistence, as is 
everyone else. Nevertheless, they are 
excellent prospects because in the main 
most of them have family responsibilities. 
Many, to be sure, are investing their sav- 
ings in War Bonds and increasing their 
savings bank accounts. Virtually all such 
deposits, and the payments that they 
make of life insurance premiums, are 
invested promptly in War Bonds. Some 
of the life insurance companies are em- 
phasizing this fact vigorously in their 
advertising. Such emphasis should be 
carried still further. 

Every new policy written by the life 
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insurance solicitor at this time is a 
patriotic accomplishment on three out- 
standing points: 

1. The personal protection for the 
beneficiaries of the insured. 

The siphoning of his savings into 

such protection and, indirectly into 

War Bonds. 

3. The diminishing of purchasing power 
for consumer commodities, thus 
helping our program of price con- 
trols. 


ww 


Common Sense Practice Of 


Thrift, Prudence, Saving 
By John M. Thomas, 


President, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Pittsburgh 





Blackstone Studios, Inc. 


JOHN M. THOMAS 


Notwithstanding the fanciful theories 
of a small minority, there is no substitute 
for good, plain common sense practice 
of thift and prudence in the useful em- 
ployment of private income. This in- 
cludes liberal investment in life insur- 
ance, thus serving the important and 
desirable purposes of (1) guarding against 
want in later unproductive years, or (2) 
safeguarding dependents against the 
hazards of dependence upon public char- 
ity, or (3) supporting the present urgent 
need of helping to combat disastrous 
inflation by diverting current income into 
useful rather than non-essential channels. 


-THE GOLD BOOK 





Aid Fight on Inflation 
And Also Help Family 
By Alfred E. Smith, 
Former Governor of New York 





ALFRED E. SMITH 


By the purchase of life insurance you 
are not only helping to fight inflation, 
but you are making an investment in 
the interest of your family that will be 
very helpful in the event of your death 





Lessens Pressure Upon 
Supply of Commodities 
By Harper Sibley, 
Former President, Chamber of 
Commerce of U. S., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Continental by R. M. G., Inc. 


HARPER SIBLEY 

The law of supply and demand cannot 
be set aside even by an edict of the 
President, or an act of the United States 
Congress. Because of the vast program 
of war employment, salaries and wages 
are now creating a buying power and a 
demand which exceeds the supply of 
civilian goods. When demand outruns 
supply, pressures inevitably force prices 
upwards. This creates the inflationary 
trend which everyone fears. 

On the other hand, the investment of 
these wartime surplus funds in Govern- 
ment Bonds or in life insurance, lessens 
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Buying a Curb on Inflation 


the pressure upon the supply of com- 
modities. 

The purchase of life insurance, there- 
fore, reduces inflationary dangers, while 
at the same time creates strong future 
reserves for the purchaser. 


Effective Way in Which 
Inflation Can Be Kept Down 
By Thomas J. Watson, 


President, International Busines: 
Machines Corp., New York Cit, 





THOMAS J. WATSON 


I was glad to learn that the insurance 
companies are cooperating with the Of- 
fice of War Information and Office of 
Economic Stabilization in the Govern- 
ment’s nation-wide effort to avoid in 
flation. 

The purchase of life insurance at this 
time is one of the most effective ways 
to keep down inflation because | the 
money thus invested is not used to bid 
up commodity prices. 

To buy War Bonds for savings, and to 
buy life insurance for protection and tlh: 
assurance of retirement income is a 
sound program which will help our coun 
try avoid inflation and aid the individual 
American in attaining personal security, 
thereby promoting well-being of ou 
nation. 





Triple Inflation Control By 
Ins. Dollar; Also, War Aid 


By Haynes McFadden, 


Publisher, The Southern Bankei 
Atlanta 


There is more money in this countr) 
than there are things to buy—billions 
more in millions of hands. This cas! 
hoard is burning holes in Uncle Sai’ 
pocket. It is equally true and appr 
priate to say that it is lighting a sk: 
rocket that will carry us all to diz 
heights on a vicious spiral of inflati 
unless it is controlled. 

The payment of taxes, the purchas: 
war bonds and the liquidation of d 
are the three great controls. Life 
surance comes next in importance a 
safeguard against inflation. 

The life insurance dollar does dow! 
or triple duty as an inflation control 
as an implement of war. The insura‘i 
dollar involves the use or purchase 0! 
critical material. Nine times in te! 
hardly comes to rest in the insuranc 
coffer before it is reinvested in U 
bonds, the greatest of all inflation 
trols. When the proceeds of the b: 
reach the Treasury they have no 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





HERE IS A BOOK THAT WILL HELP 
YOU SELL EMPLOYEE PENSION PLANS 


Today there is a steadily increasing interest in employee pen- 





sion plans. Employees are conscious of the need of some 
tangible security for their later years . . . the government tax- 
wise has granted exemptions against the cost of sound plans 
that clearly indicate its interest in encouraging business and 
industry to initiate some form of employee retirement plan. 


But so often in the initial stages of discusssion needless 
confusion is encountered because of an immediate discussion 
of details. To combat this sales hurdle, inherent in much of 
the pension selling, Connecticut General has published a 
simple, informative, pre-approach book on the subject of em- 
ployee retirement plans, called “Problem or Opportunity.” 


This book points out in simple terms the basic thinking 
behind employee retirement plans . . . what to avoid in the 
initial steps . . . how to proceed to work quickly and efficiently 
toward the best solution, ete. It is the kind of a book that. 
properly used, can be of material heip in your sales efforts in 


this direction. 


“Problem or Opportunity” is yours for the asking. Simply 
telephone or drop in one of the three offices listed below. We 
shall be glad to supply you with enough copies for your use. 
Act today and let “Problem or Opportunity” go to work for 


you right away. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL BRINGS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PENSION SELLING 


Connecticut General offers:—broad experi- 
ence in planning and administering employee 
retirement plans for organizations with wide- 


ly different problems . . . both accepted 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency 
80 John Street 
New York 7 
Whitehall 3-6767 


methods of handling insured pension plans, 
through group annuity policy, or by individ- 
ual insurance income policies, or by a 
combination of both . . . extremely broad 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 
225 Broadway 
New York 7 
REctor 2-6633 


substandard program, ages 10-60 and rated 
up to 500% ... annual premium retirement 
and single premium deferred annuities for 
the uninsurable risk . . . the help of trained 
salaried men to assist you, free of charge. 


Earle B. McKnight Agency 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17 
LExington 2-0034 
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ife Insurance Buying a Curb on Inf ation 









HAYNES McFADDEN 


before into lend-lease 


to vet cold vyomne 

or war materiel. As an ‘inf ition control 
and as an implement of war the insur- 
ance dollar heads the list. 


Ins. Buying Automatically 
Aids Nation’s War Effort 

By William Marshall Bullitt, 

Former Solicitor General of U. S., 


Louisville, Ky. 

In the face of the obvious progress of 
inflation (which, if not stopped, may 
mean the depreciation of the dollar to 
almost worthlessness as happened even 


in France and, of Germany, 


course, in 





Blank & Stoller Studics 
WM. MARSHALL BULLITT 
after World War 1), people should not 


spend money on better food, better hous- 


ing, better clothing and more amuse- 
ments than they have heretofore been 
accustomed to, but should save every 


dollar and invest it; and among the in- 
vestments, the purchase of as much life 
insurance as can possibly be carried out 
of one’s income is highly desirable. Such 


purchases will provide for the future, not 
encourage inflation, and will automati 
cally aid the war effort by furnishing 


life insurance companies with funds for 
investment in Government Bonds, in- 
stead of the money being wasted (as 
almost all the workers are now wasting 
res) in non-essential 


their extravagant wag 
things. 


Relieves Pressures Of 
Unbalanced Purchasing Power 
y W.C. Mullendore, 
Executive Vice President, 
Southern California Edison Co. 















W. C. MULLENDORE 
The sale of life insurance is one of the 
best deterrents of inflation. Inflation is 


the issuance of 
is not balanced or 
lent value in goods or 
in the market. The threat to national 
safety from inflation arises out of the 
danger that the pressure in the market 
of this unbalanced purchas sing power will 
cause such a rise of prices and deteriora- 
tion in the value of the monetary mediuni 
of exchange as to unsettle all contracts 
and paralyze economic effort. Life in- 
surance tends to absorb this purchasing 
power so that it comes into the market 
only gradually and over a long term. 

Hence, life insurance savings during 
an inflationary period are highly desir- 
able, and those who are promoting such 
savings are engaged in a worthy effort 
against our most dangerous internal 
cnemy—inilation, 


purchasing power which 
offset by the equiva- 
services available 


Ownership of Insurance 
One of Nation’s Essentials 
By Herbert S. Brussel, 
Brussel & Beebe 
New York Lawyers 


It might seem unnecessary to speak in 
favor of life insurance since such a 
tremendous part of our population recog- 
nizes its invaluable place in our economy, 
but now shines clearly an added import- 
ance to its role, and the more persons 
who advocate ownership of policies the 
fewer problems will confront both the 
nation and the public. 

Undoubtedly, one of the problems giv- 
ing most concern is the trend towards 
inflation. It seems clear that after pay- 
ments of our taxes and exercise of the 
full measure within our means in the 
purchase of War Bonds there is no 
better way to block inflationary tenden- 
cies than to draw the present liberal 
earnings of our working and professional 
classes out of circulation as far as buy- 
ing of non-essentials is concerned and to 
move those funds into the channels of 
life insurance ownership. 

Life insurance has always been a pro- 
tection for ourselves and our dependents. 
It has always been a savings fund largely 
available to the insured in case of future 
emergency. And it always leaves the 
funds for Government use under wise 



























Mutar 


HERBERT S. BRUSSEL 

and competent investing departments of 
the insurance companies. But, today, 
those facts are more pertinent than ever. 
We do not know what emergencies the 
future will have in store; we do know 
that one of them is a battle against in- 
flation. It is, therefore, my firm belief 
that life insurance ownership has never 
meant more to both the nation and the 
individual than is the case today, and the 
more life insurance owned by people the 
safer is the nation. 


Saving to Buy Insurance 
Patriotic, Sound Economics 
Robert B. Milne, 


Institute of Internal 


New York City 


President, 


Auditors, Inc., 





Harris & Ewing 
MILNE 


It has always seemed to me that the 
most conventional and effective deterrents 
against inflation is the saving of money. 
Unnecessary spending only serves to in- 
crease prices in a market of civilian 
goods that already is limited, thereby 
contributing to the never ending spiral- 
ing cycle. 

Saving, by the purchase of life insur- 
ance has long been considered a safe 
method of investing current and excess 
earnings. At the present time it is, in 
addition, a patriotic and sound economic 
method. By reason of the commitment 
the insurance companies have made to 


invest a large portion of income in goy 
ernmental war securities, the policyholder 
is making possible a substantial contri 
bution to finance the war. The protce 
tion reserve thus established for the 
purchaser or his family and the benefits 
that are purchased but postponed until 
after the war are available to all with 
out fear of aiding the subversive hor 
front enemy—inflation. 


Not Subject to Fluctuations 
Of Uncertain War Markets 
By Robert Tinsman, 


President, Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York 








ROBERT 


TINSMAN 


Buying life insurance is decidedly an 
obvious and sensible way to beat infla 
tion. At no time in the country’s his 
tory has it been more important for men 
and women to think deeply about how 
they are going to budget their incomes. 
They must first decide how much of 
that income they should allocate to the 
purchase of War Bonds. Next for im 
mediate consideration should be the de 
cision to buy as much life insuranct 
protection as they can. 

No one will dispute the fact that in 
these trying times the first fundamental 
to wise investment of the family fund is 
life insurance—not only for protection, 
but because it is not subject to the fluc 
tuations of uncertain wartime markets 

Every dollar of excess earnings 1 
vested in life insurance removes so muc! 
temptation to non-essential, wastet! 
spending and consequent inflation peri! 


Insurance Buying Sound 
And Timely Investment 
By Lou R. Maxon, 
Information Chief, Office of Pric 
Administration, Washington 


Sound investing or careless spendit 
will determine whether we hold the li! 
against ruinous inflation or not. T! 
purchase of life insurance is a soun 
and timely investment. 

First, your money is removed from 
competitive buying in the markets. Se: 
ond, a large part of it is directly rei 
vested in war bonds by the insuranc’ 
companies. Third, you buy not on 
security for your family but establish 
fund that may help tide you over t:. 
unsettled days that will come with | 
war's end. 

An insurance policy is a three-wa' 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue 


By Clarence Axman 


holds 


num 


which 


The Washington ag 


interest for the 


ency 
the greatest most 


ber of life insurance producers is the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, part of the 
United State 
logical 


day discuss with clients or prospects the 


s Treasury's set-up, which is 


because insurance agents every 


incomes. Commissioner of the 


Internal 


latter's 
Bureau of Revenue is Guy T. 
Helvering. 

In the fiscal year 1943 the Bureau had 
total receipts of $23,384,645,502, the larg- 
est collections in history and exceed- 
two pre- 
years. In the same period 
$9,995,930,353 in 


ing the combined total of the 
fiscal 
the Bureau collected 
direct taxes on corporations and $7,077, 
$27,667 in direct taxes on individuals. 

Interpreting and Ruling on Federal 

Income Tax Law 
In 1942 Cong 


eral income tax law. 


ress enacted a new Fed 
Various sections, 


igraphs or lines in the new income 


tax act hav 


if regulations or rulings since the 


e been interpreted in the form 


enact 


have a bearing on a large segment of 


life insurance production, such as were 


trusts, pension 
which 
and 


those covering employes’ 
plans, 
this 
way, of 


retirement were 
July of 


consisted, by the 


plans, 


issued in year, which 


nearly forty 


pages. 


The Bureau made these retirement 


plan regulations after a tremendous 


which 
months. 


amount of conscientious study 


lasted over a period of many 


George E. Adams is head of the legis- 
and regulations division under the 
Bureau's chief counsel, John P. Wenchel. 
Representatives of the income tax unit 
collaborate with the chief counsel’s office 
in preparing the regulations which are 
hen submitted for approval in turn to 
the Deputy Commissioner in charge of 
the income tax unit, the chief counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
(Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
Treasury’s chief counsel, Randolph F. 
Paul, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, John L. Sullivan. After final 
approval the regulations are published 
as Treasury decisions. 

\ regulations about re- 


lative 


\s soon as the 


Commissioner Helvering and Aides 





Guy T. Helvering (left), Commissioner of Internal Revenue, looks on as Harold 
N. Graves and Norman D. Cann are sworn in as Assistant Commissioners by 


I. Y. Bain (right). 


ment. By August 1 more than seventy-five 
reasury decisions were required to cover 
the regulations for this act alone. Every 


time such regulations or rulings are 


ed lawyers, business men, bank rep- 


resentatives and public tax consultants 


nust study them carefully and see how 
they affect their interests or those of 
their clients. Sometimes the regulations 





tirement plans were issued insurance 
agents who write this type of protection, 
most of whom have close relations with 
corporations, firms and_ partnerships, 
many of which have a considerable num- 
ber of employes, either sought light on 
interpretation or clarification from the 
special tax and business services, or they 
went to the insurance companies for 
guidance. Since then legal departments 
of some of the insurance companies have 





summarized the text of the regulations 
and put this summary or interpretation 
in language which will clarify the situa- 
tion from the agents’ standpoint and 
equip them with the necessary informa- 
tion which they need in their daily work. 
Some of the leading banks also prepared 
booklets or pamphlets reviewing and in- 
terpreting the regulations. 


Bureau Created in 1862 


Despite the great influence which the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has on the 
world of business and those in it the 
average man knows little of its opera- 
tions or of those who constitute its ex- 
ecutive personnel. Something of its size 
and importance in the Government pic- 
ture can be judged by the fact that 
Congress appropriated $94,821,735 for 
fiscal year 1944 for salaries and expenses 
in connection with the assessment and 
collection of internal revenue taxes and 
the administration of internal revenue 
laws. Its personnel in the field and de- 
partmental service exceeds 30,000 per- 
Among them are some of the coun- 
try’s finest experts in law, accountancy 
and appraisement of values, that ap- 
praisement covering every type of prop- 
erty and materials in the nation. They 
are public servants of the most con- 
scientious, hard working type. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
created by act of Congress July 1, 1862. 
It has general supervision over the de- 
termination, assessment and collection of 
all internal revenue taxes. It is charged 
with the enforcement of these laws, and 
prepares and distributes the forms and 
instructions for the filing of tax returns. 
In addition it is charged with the ad- 
ministration of certain salary increases 
or decreases under the President’s salarv 
stabilization order. Its income tax unit 
administers the income and profits tax 
provisions of the internal revenue laws, 
preparing regulations in this regard, re- 
ceiving auditing and verifying the re- 
turns, and reviewing and disposing of 
claims for refund. Its miscellaneous tax 
unit administers the internal revenue 
laws as they apply to other than alcohol, 
Social Security, and income and _ profits 
taxes, preparing regulations and so on 
in this field. There are four main di- 
visions of its field service—those of col- 
lection, audit, technical staff and field 
service of alcoholic tax unit. 


sons. 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury Sullivan 
and Commissioner Helvering 


the units of the Bureau i: 
headed by a man of wide experience, 
oe by men who won distinction 
n public life before going with the Bur- 
eau. Insurance men will be interested 
in knowing the background of some of 
the chief executives of the Bureau. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy 
T. Helvering is a Kansas man who after 
serving as a corporal in the Spanish 
American War was graduated from the 
University of Kansas and ~_ from the 
University of Michigan. At Ann Arbor 
he was president of his a in his 
senior year, 1908, and he got an LL.B. 
degree. After practicing law in Marys- 
ville, Kan., he became county attorney of 
Marshall ‘County, Kan.; and after two 
terms entered Congress, 1913-1919, being 
a member of the Ways and Means com- 
mittee. He was chairman of the Kansas 
State Democratic committee 1930-1934; a 
director of the Kansas State Highway 
Committee and was president of the 
Planters. In 1920 he became president 


Kach of 


of the Planters State Bank, Salina, Ka: 
and on June 5, 1933, was appointed Com 
missioner of Internal Revenue by Presi 
dent Roosevelt. 


Commissioner Helvering’s “chief” in 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
is the Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 


sury, John L. Sullivan. A Dartmouth 
man and a graduate of Harvard Law 
School Mr. Sullivan became a member of 
the New Hampshire bar; and after five 
vears of private practice was count 


Chief Counsel 





JOHN PHILIP WENCHEL 


solicitor of Hillsborough County, N. H.; 
then practiced in Manchester, N. H. He 
was Democratic nominee for Governor 
of New Hampshire in 1934 and 1938. He 
Was appointed assistant to the Com 
missioner of Internal Revenue in Se) 
tember, 1939, and Assistant Secretary 0! 
the Treasury in January, 1940. Respon 
sibility for the guidance of more taxation 
since World War I than any othe: 
Treasury official has been Assistant Sec 
retary Sullivan’s lot. When he becam: 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury | 
entered into the most intensive period 
of tax legislation in the nation’s histor 


Assistant Commissioners Cann and 
Graves 
Assistant Commissioner Norman 1) 
Cann, native of Cohasset Mass., wa 
graduated from Atlanta Law School ani! 
became a member of the bar in Georgi 
in 1929; also, a certified public account 
ant. He was a non- -commissioned offic: 
in U. S. A. Tank Corps in first Worl 
War and after the war was in the Nav: 
Station at Norfolk. 
In 1924 he entered Government servi 
as an auditor; in 1925 was transferr 
to Internal Revenue field service i! 
Atlanta, later becoming a revenue age! 
reviewer and conferee. In 1934 he lhe 
came assistant agent in charge and chit 
conferee of Atlanta division, and in 19. 
was transferred to the Bureau as a co! 
feree. Some months later he was di: 
tailed to assist H. N. Graves in th 
office of Secretary of the Treasury. | 
March, 1938, he became chief of the 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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The Home Office Agency of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company desires to 
acknowledge publicly the substantial responsibility it possesses to over 40,000 clients on its 


books carrying protection in this Company in excess of $260,000,000. 


Representing, as they do, a cross-section and vital part in this great Democracy, our 
obligation to maintain a worthy service to them in these times is essentially a part of the 
fight for the Four Freedoms. With approximately one-third of our organization in the mili- 
tary services of the nation, those who remain have dedicated themselves not only to the main- 


tenance of the Agency’s obligation to its clients, but are contributing a substantial portion of 





their time to the innumerable and important war activities on the Home Front. 


¢ As General Agent, it is a real privilege to pay tribute to this group. Policyholders and 
associates throughout the territory we serve continue to exemplify by action, principles which 


guarantee that Democracy can survive and True Freedom will not perish. 


Joseph H. Reese, C. L. U. 


General Agent 


HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Federal Tax Law Changes in Past Year 


By John V. Bloys 


Attorney, Association 


Life Insurance Presidents 


During the past year, there have been 
an unusual number of changes in the 
Federal Revenue Code, and the inte 
pretations of it, that life insurance people 
need to keep in mind. Most of these 
changes were made by last year’s Rev- 
enue Act, which was approved October 


21, 1942, but others were by subsequent 
and amendments to the regula- 
There are set out below the prin- 
cipal changes in the Federal Laws during 
the last year as sort of a check list even 
though some of them are by now pretty 
old stuff 


rulings 


tions 


Federal Estate Tax Amendments 


Probably the most important of these 
changes from the viewpoint of the clients 
of life insurance agents were the amend- 
ments to the Estate Tax. The $40,000 

pecific exemption for life insurance pro- 
payable to named beneficiaries was 
entirely eliminated. Another amendment, 
also in last year’s Act, increased the 
eeneral exemption from $40,000 to $60,000. 
In other words, under the present law, 
the first $60,000 of gross estate, whatever 
it consists of, whether it be insurance 
or anything else, is exempt, but there 
is no longer any specific. exemption for 
insurance as such. 


The '42 Act 


smell 


inte 
also substantially rewrote 
tlle insurance proceeds exemption and 
the changes it made in the old law can 
he seen by the following quotation 1m 


which the matter added is in ttalics, and 
the matter deleted is in CF: 
SEC. 811. GROSS ESTATE. 
The value of the gross estate of the 
decedent shall be determined by includ 


ing the of his death 


of all 

(zg) PROCEEDS OF 
ANCE. 

(1) RECEIVABLE BY THE EX- 
ECUTOR.—To the extent of the amount 
receivable by the executor as insurance 
under policies [taken out by the deced 
ent] upon the Chis own] life of the 
deced-nt. Cs andJ 


(2) RECEIVABLE BY 
BENEFICIARIES.—To the extent of 
the Lexcess over 40,000 of  thel 
amount receivable by all other bene 
ficiaries as insurance under policies 
{taken out by the decedent] upon the 
Chis own] life of the decedent (A) pur 
chased with premiums, or other consid- 
eration, patd directly or indirectly by the 
decedent, in proportion that the amount 
so paid by the decedent bears to the total 
premiums paid for the wmsurance, or 
(B) with respect to which the decedent 


value at the time 
property. * * * 


LIFE INSUR 


OTHER 


possessed at his death any of the tnct- 
dents of ownership, exercisable either 
alone or wm conjunction with any other 
person. For the purposes of Clause (A) 
f this paragraph, if the decedent trans 
ferred, by assignment or otherwise, a 
policy of imsurance, the amount paid 
directly or indirectly by the decedent 
shall be reduced by an amount which 


hears the same ratio to the amount paid 
directly or indirectly by the decedent as 
the consideration in money or money's 
worth received by the decedent for the 
transfer bears to the value of the policy 
at the time of the transfer. For the pur 
poses of clause (B) of thts paragraph, 
the term “incident of ownership” does 
not twclude 
From this it 


a reverstonary wntercst 
that all in- 


will be seen 





surance payable to the estate (i. e., that 
“receivable by the executor”) is still re- 
quired to be included in gross estate just 
as it was before the amendment. As to 
insurance payable to named beneficia- 
ries, however, there have been several 
changes. Prior to last year’s amend- 
ment, the first $40,000 of such insurance 
was excluded, but under the wording of 


Studios, Inc. 


Conway 
JOHN V. BLOYS 
the statute the excess over $40,000 had to 
be included in gross estate so far as it 
was receivable “under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life.’ 


“Incidents of Ownership” 


By a series of court decisions and 
regulations, the old language “taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life” had 
been interpreted to mean something 
quite different from what it actually said. 
To avoid unconstitutionality it was con- 
strued as meaning proceeds of policies 
in which the insured had retained some 
rights such as that to change the bene- 
ficiary or to obtain the cash surrender 
value, or to use the phrase that has 
become words of art peculiar only to 
life insurance estate tax questions, poli 
cies in which the insured had retained 
some “incidents of ownership.” Last 
year’s amendments specifically wrote this 
phrase into the statute for the first time 
and deleted the obsolete reference to 
policies “taken out by the decedent.” 
This, of course, involved no actual change 
in practice, since the old law had been 
so construed anyway. 


Payment of Premiums a New Test 


In addition, however, it will be seen 
that this amendment added a new fac- 
tor that was not previously in either 
the statute itself or in the interpretation 
of it. This new factor makes proceeds 
taxable as part of the gross estate so 
far as the premiums were paid by the 
decedent, even though he had retained 
no incidents of ownership. Formerly, 

a man took out a policy on his life she 
ible to his wife, the proceeds could not 
be taxed under the estate tax, provided 
he did not retain any incidents of own- 
ership in the policy. Until last year, the 








fact that he paid the premiums himself 
would not have altered the non-taxable 
status of such proceeds. Now, however, 
even though he retains no incidents of 
ownership, the fact that he pays the 
premiums “directly or indirectly” will 


make the proceeds taxable. 
Revisionary Interest 
The last new sentence in the above 


quotation from the law settles, once and 
for all, the much discussed and litigated 
question of whether a reversionary in- 
terest in the insured (such as when his 
estate is the contingent beneficiary) 
amounts to an incident of ownership. It 
specifically states that it is not an inci- 
dent of ownership and consequently such 
an interest retained by the insured is not 
enough to put the proceeds into the tax- 
able class. 

These changes applied to all decedents 
dying after October 21, 1942, the date on 
which the 1942 Revenue Act was ap- 
proved by the President. 

Company Taxation 

The 1942 Revenue Act substantially re- 
vised the method of taxing insurance 
companies. Up until this year, a life 
company’s tax was based on its net in- 
vestment ‘income less certain other de- 
ductions, the most important of which 
was one to take care of the interest re- 
quired to maintain the company’s re- 
serve. The deduction allowed was 334% 
of the company’s average reserve for the 
year in question. Other deductions were 
allowed for a percentage of the deferred 
dividend reserve and for interest paid 
on indebtedness. 

The 1942 Act, while keeping net in- 
vestment income as the tax base, substi- 
tuted for the three deductions just men- 
tioned, a new combined deduction, or as 
it is officially called, a “Reserve and Oth- 
er Policy Liability Credit.” Unlike the 
old law, this new credit is a predeter- 
mined percentage of the particular com- 
pany’s net investment income. The ac- 
tual percentage figure used each year 
is computed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury from aggregate company fig- 
ures in accordance with a formula pre- 
scribed in the Code. As to the tax paid 
this year, the figure was fixed by the 
Treasury at 93%. In other words, the 
“Reserve and Other Policy Liability 
Credit” for each company this year was 
03% of that company’s net investment 
income. For the tax due next year the 
Treasury will apply this year’s aggre- 
gate company figures to the formula set 
out in the code to determine what the 
1944 percentage will be. 

The rates of tax applicable to cor- 
porations generally still apply to the tax- 
able income of life insurance companies 
The corporate surtax rate was increased 
by the 1942 Act from 6% to 16% but 
the corporate normal tax rate remained 
at 24%. The corporate surtax differs 
from the normal tax in that the former 
covers income from certain governmental 
securities to which the normal. tax does 
not apply. 

Some changes were made in the excess 
profits tax as applied to life companies 
but these changes are of academic in- 
terest only, since life companies can in- 
cur no excess profits tax unless some 
further change is made in the tax law. 

The manner of allocating part of a 
Canadian life company’s income to this 
country for tax purposes was changed 
last vear. Previously such companies al- 
located their total investment income to 


As They Affect LIFE INSURANCE 


this country according to the ratio of 
United States reserves to total reserves. 
Now Canadian companies use for tax 
purposes their investment income from 
assets held in this country. 


Instalment Payment of Proceeds — 
Change in Income Tax Regulations 


Until February of this year the in- 
come tax regulations stated that if life 
proceeds were payable in instalments, 
the beneficiary could exclude from his 
taxable income only the amount which 
would have been payable if the total 
proceeds had been taken on death in a 
lump sum. These regulations indicated 
that this rule applied even though the 
election to take the proceeds in instal- 
ments had been made by the insured. 
In other words, if the insured had exer 
cised an option in a policy to have the 
proceeds payable in instalments for a 
fixed period or for a lifetime, the bene 
ficiary would have to pay a tax on ee 
instalment payments to the extent that 
such payments were claimed by the gov 
ernment to represent interest. A court 
decision, however, held to the contrary. 
The Commissioner refused to acquiesce 
in this decision for some time, but an 
amendment to the regulations this year 
(T.D. 5231) changed the language whicli 
formerly made the interest element of 
such proceeds taxable regardless of who 
made the election, so as to limit it to 
only those cases where the election to 
take in instalments was made by the 
beneficiary. In other words, the regulations 
now conform to the court decisions in 
not taxing the interest element of such 
instalment payments where the insured 
elected the option.* 


Pension Trusts and Employes’ Annuities 


The changes made by last year’s Rev- 
enue Act as to pension trusts and em 
ployes’ annuities are complicated, and 
the regulations recently issued leave 
many questions unanswered. This sub- 
ject is treated, I understand, by others 
in this issue and consequently no at 
i will be made to cover the subject 
1ere 


Victory Tax Credit 


The 5% Victory Tax on individuals 
added last year with its credit for in 
surance premiums paid is still in fore 
and contrary to popular belief was not 
repealed by this year’s Pay-As-You-Go 
Act. The elaborate withholding system 


*It is interesting to note that this summe' 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Ci: 
cuit, on a different but theoretically related qu: 
tion, rendered a decision that perhaps is no 
consistent with the theory behind some of the 
above referred holdings, two of which inciden 
tally (the Winslow and Bartlett Cases, 113 Fe 
[2d], 113 and 766) were also in the Secon! 
Circuit. This decision, Equitable Life Assur 
ance Society v. Helvering, Fed. (2d) —-. 
held that a life insurance company Ms dedu 
from its 1933 income a portion of the inst 
ment payments of proceeds, on the ground that 
a part of such instalments constituted interes! 
paid by the company on its indebtedness, and 
that this was so regardless of whether the poli 
option was selected by the insured or by t! 
beneficiary. The opinion, however, did not men 
tion the Winslow or Bartlett cases, although i 
did reject a holding in the Third Circuit (Pe: 
Mutual Case, 92 Fed. [2d] 962) which had dis 
allowed the deduction to the company und 
similar circumstances, 

In other words, the Second Circuit holds t! 
part of such instalments are interest paid * 
the company for the purposes of company tax 
tion, but that no part of such instalments 4! 
interest reccived by the beneficiary for 
purposes of his tax liability. However, from 
the company angle it makes little difference '" 
its tax liability one way or the other, since 
this is disallowed as interest paid there shot!d 
be a compensating increase in the reserve. 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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GAVE UP LARGE INCOME TO BE 


Chamber of Commerce 


_ife Insurance 


Vincent Sylvester Welch, who some 
vears ago resigned positions he was 
holding in Geneva, N. Y., paying him 
one of the largest incomes in town, in 
order to take a position as a part time 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and later became one of the 


and successful insurance 
country, was on June 30 
president of the Equitable 
charge of Group insurance. 
time he had been second vice 
handling executive duties in 


most dynz umic 
inen in the 
elected vice 
Society in 
lor some 
president 


both the Group and Ordinary insurance 
lepartments. 
Wins Fame in Football 
Born in Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Welch 
was son of a hotel manager. After 
leaving public schools he went to Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., twenty miles 


from Boston, which had a national repu 
tation for sports, and for reason. 
Mr. Welch became captain of the foot 
ball team and had plenty of talent as 
twenty-seven of the boys had been foot 
ball captains in high school. The team 
for the next three years proved unbeat- 
able, only two points were scored against 
it, and it easily became the country’s 
champion “prep” school football team. 
After Jeaving Dean Academy Mr. 
Welch for a time sold cigarettes, getting 
his job through the father of George W. 
Hill, president of American Tobacco Co., 
who i held that position. Mr. Welch 
then entered the University of Pennsyl 
vania and was captain of the freshman 


good 


team, in later years playing on the ’var- 
sity eleven. There was the usual Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania hard schedule 


and the eleven plaved its customary good 
game. 

When the United States 
World War Mr. Welch went to the 
training camp at Sackett’s Harbor, New 
York, and after ninety days came out a 
first lieutenant in the infantry, and went 
to France with the 81st (“Wildcat”) divi- 
sion. He saw active service in the St. 
Die sector, Somme, Dieu offensive and 


entered the 


Meuse Argonne offensive. While in 
France he coached the &lst’s football 
team. Lou Little, now coach at Colum 


bia University, and who had played with 
Welch at Dean, was coach of the 6th 
Division’s eleven. The football fans 
among the troops hoped the two teams 
would get together in gridiron combat, 
and they clashed for championship of 
the First Corps. It was a pretty tough 
struggle because of the intense rivalry 
and both teams had many injuries. The 
Rist Division team won the game 6 to 2. 
one being discharged from the serv- 

> he had become a captain of infantry. 

Returning to this country he became 


coach of football, basket ball and base- 
hall at Hobart College, which is in 
Geneva, N. Y., a city of about 20,000 
people. The Hobart team under Coach 


Welch was a whirlwind and was small 


college champion of the East from 1919 
to 1928. Most of the Hobart plavers 
became 
Burney, 


after life. “Bill” 
member of the 


successful in 


Buffalo, is a 





PART TIME AGENT —— 


Vincent S. Welch, Vice-President of Equitable Society 
In Charge of Group, Won Fame as Football Coach and 
Secretary Before Entering 


New York Assembly; “Buzz” Warner 
is a State Senator; Dr. Carr, now of 
French Hospital, New York, became one 
of the country’s outstanding orthopaedic 
surgeons and is now a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy; George Barna is 
a school superintendent in upstate New 
York. Merle Gulick, public relations di- 
rector, Equitable, another Hobart foot- 
ball star, is now a lieutenant commander 
in the United States Coast Guard. 

Great Success as Secretary of Geneva 

Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Welch had a lot of time on his 
hands as his work as a coach of Hobart 
College didn’t start until about 4 o’clocl. 
in the afternoon, the boys being in their 
classes before that. He was approached 
by business men in Geneva who asked 
him to take the position of secretary of 
the local chamber of commerce. It is 
doubtful if any small town chamber of 
commerce secretary ever made so great 
a success or attracted as much favor- 
able attention as “Deac” Welch did with 
this job. He not only got the member- 
ship up to more than a thousand, but 
brought a number of industries to the 
town. They included the American Can 
Co., largest machine shop in the East; 
and Lisk Manufacturing Co., which 
made enamel boilers. When the Ameri 
can Can shop came to Geneva there was 
a housing shortage. Fifty houses were 
built. Mr. Welch was active in letting 
the contract for the houses and in buy- 
ing the material for the construction. 
They were all built on the same _ plan, 
but outside appearance was different so 
as to prevent standardization. 

In Geneva he also became chairman of 
the finance committee of the Geneva 
National Bank, a salaried job. Among 
his other activities there were these: 
secretary of the Finger Lakes Associa- 
tion, secretary of the Rod and Gun Club, 
secretary of the Geneva Hospital. 

There was only one Country Club in 
Geneva and the membership was neces- 
sarily restricted. A large number of 
people wanted to play golf and couldn't. 
Welch, through public subscription, raised 
several thousand dollars and purchased 
one of the most beautiful farms on the 
shores of Seneca Lake—known as the 
Chase Farm—engaged a golf expert from 
New York who laid out a beautiful golf 
course due to the lovely rolling terrain 
of this farm, rebuilt the farmhouse into 
a fine club house and today the club, 
functioning with a splendid membership, 
is a great factor in the social life of the 
community. 

Built Pep Sales Talk With Football 

Analogy 

Meantime, Mr. Welch began to build 
up a reputation as a speaker before vari- 
ous organizations, and he developed quite 
a talk which was a combination of pep 
and glorification of salesmanship. Posi- 
tion he took was that to make a success 
in the business world one had to have 
many of the qualifications of a football 
plaver, and he built up an interesting 
analogy showing how those qualifications 





operated in the world of business as well 
as on the football gridiron. These quali- 
ties included keeping physically fit, men- 
tally alert, clear thinking, good disposi- 
tion, engaging personality; also long and 
hard training improving one’s self, devel- 
oping confidence, courage and becominy 
master of the situation in competition. 
Furthermore, adapting a plan and mak- 
ing it work; developing characteristics of 
enthusiasm, cooperation, teamwork, self- 
sacrifice, loyalty and spirit. 

One of these talks was before the 
Rochester Life Underwriters Association. 
He had been asked to make this talk 
by a committee, one of the members of 
which was P. J. Flanagan, a Geneva life 
insurance agent. Incidentally, Flanagan 
had told Welch, ‘Next April 6, I will 
have been with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society forty-five years as an 
agent in Geneva.” He then added face- 
tiously, “Don’t you think the Chamber 
of Commerce should give me a dinner in 
honor of the anniversary ?” 

Made Whole Town Work for Flanagan 

The more that Welch thought about the 
anniversary the more impressed he was 
with it as furnishing an occasion on which 
not only could a resident of the town 
be honored by fellow citizens, but which 
could be made quite a a publicity event for 
the city and also embrace the angle of 
intensified community interest. He talked 
to some members of the Chamber about 
it, got everybody heated up with en- 
thusiasm, had $1,000 appropriated by the 
Chamber for the event, and made it a 
campaign in which the leading people of 
the town got busy. One objective of this 
campaign was to see that not only a lot 
of people turned out at the dinner for 
Flanagan, but that a lot of insurance be 
written by him. Then came the unusual 
spectacle of doctors, lawyers, merchants 
and others going around the town asking 
residents if they wouldn’t honor Flana- 
gan by taking out some insurance. Soon 
Flanagan was busier than he ever had 
been in his life, getting willing people 
to sign insurance applications. The first 
applications were signed by members of 
the committee and each bought a $1,000 
policy. Before the campaign was con- 
cluded approximately $1,000,000 was sold. 
It was a cinch for Flanagan as every- 
body was committed before he went in 
to have the application signed. 

Made Deep Impression on W. J. Graham 

Soon after the campaign got under 
way the attention of the home office of 
the Equitable was drawn to it and Vice 
President William J. Graham went to 
Geneva and spoke at the banquet which 
was held at the Hotel Seneca with 600 
persons in attendance. When Mr. Graham 
arrived in Geneva and saw what had 
been done in connection with this cam- 
paign he was amazed. His amazement 
continued to grow all evening as he saw 
the excitement of the diners and the 
great kick they were getting out of the 
affair honoring their fellow citizen. 
Naturally, he was tremendously im- 



































VINCENT S. WELCH 


pressed by Welch and he didn’t resist 
the temptation of asking him, “How 
would you like to go into the life insur 
ance business?” At the time Welch was 
doing very well. He was earning an 
unusually large income and he didn’t see 
why he should drop all that and go into 
a new field as an insurance agent. 

Graham left town determined that 
eventually Welch would be with the 
Equitable. A short time after that the 
Equitable put on a country-wide cam- 
paign for Group insurance which ran 
for 100 days, objective being $1,000,000 
production a day. Welch was asked to 
come to New York, and when he arrived 
was asked by Graham to become chair- 
man of the $100,000,000 campaign. He 
sat in at conferences at which the cam- 
paign’was mapped out, became fascinated 
and accepted the offer, although, he 
said, “I knew the difference between a 
life insurance premium and a touchdown, 
but very little more about life insur- 
ance.” 

Influenced by Equitable Stars 
Met on Trip 

When Welch said he would become 
chairman of the campaign, Graham sent 
him out on a trip to talk to the field 
forces of the Equitable. The first stop 
was in Chicago where he says he got by 
through a pep talk which was approxi- 





mately what he had been delivering in 
the vicinity of Geneva. Dinner No. 2, 
which immediately succeeded the Chi 


cago dinner, proved a difficult one for 
him. W. W. Klingman, later to become 
head of production of the Equitable, and 
now Texas state manager of the So 
ciety, was then general agent in St 
Paul, and he had the second largest 
agency in the country. Klingman has a 
poker face which did not relax ver 
much at the early part of the dinner, and 
Welch got really frightened when h« 
also saw that two of the agents present 
were two former prize fighters and 
famous ones—Tom and Mike Gibbons 
Tom had shortly before fought Jack 
Dempsey. Welch devoted the early part 
of his talk largely to the former pugi 
lists and they were much engrossed a: 
he easily fell into their kind of language 
Anyway, the talk went over big. 

His next stop was in Milwaukee wher 
he addressed the “Kit” Carson agency. 
He appeared before other agenci 
throughout the country and the cam 
paign went over the top—about $123 
000,000 being written in 100 days. Dur 
ing this trip through the field Mr. Wel 
met some of the outstanding stars in tl 
insurance business, and was greatly 
pressed among others by such Equitab! 
men as Harry T. Wright, M. Lee A 
berts, John Morrell, John Pfiel, L. \ 
Spencer, John Gettys, M. J. Donnell; 
Donaldson M. Lake, Cecil Frankel, R. 
back Pumpelly, Norman C. Strong and th: 
late “Ike” Dahle. He felt before he con 
cluded his trip that he would like to be 
in the same business as these success! 
producers. He had asked Dahle what ! 
thought of.the life insurance busines 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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G. I. Life Insurance for Service Men 


By Lt. Col. Eric G. Johnson, 


Chief, Military Branch, Personnel Division, Third Service Command 


Harbor Uncle Sam_ has 


greatest 


Since Pe ar] 


placed in force the volume of 


life insurance coverage ever written in 


period of time. 


this 


any similar 


Included in vast mantle of pro 
tection on the lives of service men are 


under two designations 
Government Life 
Life 
Government 


policies written 
U.S 

National 
United 


Insurance and 
Insurance, 

Life In 
that grew out of the 
Term (War Risk) In- 
members of the 
armed fi World War. 
The Government continued to issue this 
World War I 
its purchase by all 
until Oc- 


Service 
States 
is the 


surance type 


Yearly Renewable 
surance granted to 
rees in the first 
insurance to veterans of 
and also permitted 


those who entered the service 
tober 8, 1940, the 
of the National 
Act. Since that date 
have 
Government Life 
The National 
\ct established a new 
persons 


date of the enactment 
Life Insurance 
World War 

Li SS: 


Service 
only 
veterans been eligible for 
Insurance. 

Service Life Insurance 
system of life in 
were in the 


surance for who 


in the land or naval forces 


Coast Guard) on October 


active service 
(including the 
&, 1940, and for those entering the serv- 

about 


ice thereafter. In the period of 


three years since the above date there 
has been applied for between 70 and 80 
hillions on the lives of from 93% to 95% 


of those in active service. The signifi 
cance of such an enormous volume writ 

short a time (most of it, inci- 
having been written subsequent 
to declaration of war 21 months ago) 
should be of interest to every insurance 
man and woman. It constitutes further 
if that be necessary, of the funda- 


ten in so 
dentally, 


proot, 

mental desire of human beings to pro- 
tect their loved ones and of the logic 
of life insurance as the ideal instrument 


for its accomplishment. 
Obviously, the majority of those 
in uniform are not veterans of the 


now 
first 


World War. Thus the greater portion, 
by far, of the volume in force is National 
Service Life Insurance. 


The Sales Organization 


In 1942 the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of Government Life Insurance 
in the Army was decentralized by the 
War Department to the commanding 
venerals of the several service commands 
and of the various theaters of operations. 
In the continental United States, offices 
were established at service command 
eadquarters and each manned by a life 
insurance officer, one or more assistant 
officers, and civilian clerks. 
these offices involved 
the setting up of sales organizations in 
each post, camp, or other military instal- 
lation within the territorial limits of the 
service commands. Each large post or 
camp insurance officer had the help of 
many assistants. Officers were appoint- 
ed in all service units, divisions, regi- 
ments, battalions, companies, etc., down 
to the lowest echelon of military organi- 
vation. Literally thousands of officers 
and enlisted personnel assisted in the 
campaign. The entire organization was 


The mission of 


motivated by the expressed desire of the 
Secretary of 


War high ranking 


and 


Army officers that every service man be 
given an opportunity to acquire the max- 
imum amount ($10,000) allowed by law. 

Speed is a necessary factor in all war 


activitv. And the placing of life insur 

ance on the lives of the soldiers was no 
exception. In the building of the sales 
force and in the campaign itself, ali 


possible speed was urged upon those re 
sponsible in the field forces by higher 
authority. Naturally, this meant not all 
of those who participated as “salesmen” 
were full-fledged or top-notch life un- 
derwriters, but most will surely agree 
that the volume written speaks for itself. 
A great and good friend of mine once 
said, “You can’t deny the irresistible 
logic of results.” They were obtained. 
The man in uniform was covered and 
his dependents protected. 
After the building of the 
was well under way, the 
mand officer conducted the 
tion campaign in accordance with his 
own ideas among the military personnel 
throughout his territory through the re- 
sponsible officers in the camps and posts 
Training the Organization 
While in a military organization as- 
signment to a particular job or mission 
that the one selected will 
perform without question and without 
too many queries as to “how” it should 
be done, there was nevertheless a reason- 
able amount of training given to the 
soldier-salesmen of life insurance. It 


organization 
service com- 
sales promo- 


pre suppose Ss 


followed substantially the same pattern 
throughout the Army. 
Schools lasting from one to several 


davs were held for insurance officers at 
central points in each command. These 
men in turn audians groups of assist- 
ants for schools in the location of their 
respective military installations. 

Frequent meetings of both small and 
large groups of insurance officers kept 
them informed and stimulated. In a 
nutshell these gatherings served much 
the same purpose as weekly agency 
meetings or underwriters’ sales con- 
eresses. 

Fundamentals of life insurance, the 
mechanics of making out application and 
other forms used, answering objections, 
etc., all received their share of attention 
and the overall objective of 100% in- 
sured for the maximum coverage was 
continually stressed. 

Sample Type of Bulletin to Camp 

Insurance Officers 

Salesmen need inspiration and stimu- 
lation in the military life as in civilian 
life. Methods of many kinds and types 
were used to effect this. Here is a sam- 
ple of the type of bulletin issued by a 
camp life insurance officer to his assist- 
ants to inspire them to greater efforts: 


Subject: DOING THE IMPOS- 
SIBLE. 

10: ALL LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICERS 


Does your job as life insurance of- 
ficer appear to you as just another 
chore or as an opportunity ? 

My own assignment is easier than 
most. I am fortunate in having the 
facilities of a camp headquarters at 
my disposal and the support of very 
capable assistants. Then, too, notable 
life insurance executives have con- 
tributed to the plan of this campaign. 

But a certain officer was not so 
fortunate. Not only did he have a 
multiplicity of jobs to start with but 
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he was constantly shifted around to 
others. Plus this, he was immersed 
in the enormous detail of recording 
work pertaining to activation. 

On top of all that, he was without 
assistance from those whose support 
he needed most. On all sides he ran 
into the obstacles that there was too 
much to be done to spare anyone on 
insurance. Everyone had a priority 
task to do. Also troops were out on 
training, etc. He was in a whirlpool 
of activity that had to meet a sched- 
ule. 

What did he do? He made an 
estimate of the situation and devised 
a plan. He accomplished everything 
by verbal orders. He made all non- 
coms insurance salesmen. If he 
couldn’t find an officer for a job, he 
used a private. He published com- 
petitive lists by units. He and oth- 
ers talked to the men at meal times, 
at training film periods, at the pav 
table, on training sites. Each week 


he stressed a different weak point 
of the campaign at that time. First 
he sold the officers, next the non- 


coms and finally the men. Then each 
week he repeated on the men who 
had not as yet the maximum. He 
used all the ideas sent him. 
Gradually his drive gathered mo- 
mentum. Higher officers, as_ their 
pressing duties eased up, jumped on 
the band-wagon, gave talks, and got 
behind the program with ideas, post- 
ers, slogans, use of sound truck, etc. 
The commanding officers of each 
unit personally interviewed the hold- 
outs. Officers knew their leadership 
qualities were being checked and 
tackled the assignment as a military 
problem. 
“The Impossib!e” Takes a Little Longer 
Results? I'll say there were re- 
sults! The officer was promoted and 
given larger responsibilities. He was 


made! The life insurance record 
was astounding. This achievement 
inspired other organizations. Their 


goals attained brought forth grati- 
fied acclaim from higher authority. 
The officers of all units learned to 


know their men as never before. 
Esprit de corps and cooperation in- 
creased all along the line. Those who 
displayed leadership qualities of a 
high order were marked for promo- 
tion. 

What does this mean to you? Just 
this: Do you have what it takes ? 

“The difficult we do immediately— 
the impossible takes a little longer!” 


A Comment About Training 


There may be some who. feel that the 
training of the G.I. insurance salesman 
should have been much more thorough 
especially in view of the fact that so 
many of them had no life insurance ex- 
perience previously. In this connection 
it must be kept in mind that the turn- 
over and transfer of officers and troops 
is heavy. Remember too that when the 
man in uniform is assigned a task, be 
it life insurance selling or any other, he 
is pressed to accomplishment of that job 
by a certain military “must” that is ex- 
pected in line of duty. This results in 
study, concentration and a desire to get 
the job done as quickly and thoroughly 
as possible that is a credit to both the 
performer and the system of supervision 
and discipline under which he works. 


The Selling Activity 


It is of course true that most men 
when faced with a greater than normal 
hazard of death, as in the case of the 
soldier, need less urging to make applica- 
tion for life i insurance than it might take 
under normal circumstances. On_ the 
other hand it is surprising how many 
must still be “sold.” Placing Govern- 
ment insurance on the life of the soldier 
is not by any means an automatic proc- 
ess. The sale of the maximum of $10,- 
000 is not merely order-taking with a 
substantial percentage of the troops. 
Highly personalized selling interviews 
are a necessity with many and are just 
as effective among the men of the serv- 
ice as among folks in time of peace. 
When the service man is given a thor- 
ough understanding of its benefits he 
buys it. 

To prepare the mind of the soldier 
prospect and pave the way for the sales- 
man posters and bulletins conveying the 
message of G.I. insurance were distrib- 
uted in virtually every building, barracks, 
mess hall or other spot where they would 
meet the eve. In the main, the serious 
ness of the need for insurance was por- 
traved, but the value of humor was not 
overlooked in other posters. 


A Bulletin Which Went to Troops 


A copy of a bulletin distributed amon 
the troops in a’ certain organization } 
a camp life insurance officer is repro 
duced below. This was followed by pe: 
sonal interviews. 


Subject: THE WORLD BELONG 
TO THE DISSATISFIF! 
A Personal Message to You Wit! 
Less Than $10,000 National Servi 
Life Insurance 

Those who are dissatisfied are 
stantly looking for something bett: 

Until they find it they mark tin 
where they are. 

If two men constantly agree 
of them is unnecessary to an orga 
zation. 

Right now you believe you k 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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THE NEW H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Greets its many friends in the 
Insurance Fraternity 
























5—Benefit of our interpretative studies of latest Treas- 


Our friendly personalized service offers 
ury rulings on Estate Taxes and Pension Trusts. 


you the following: 


6—Expert advice on underwriting regulations and re- 
quirements, not only of our own, but of all 
Companies. This is invaluable to the broker in the 
placing of a particular case. 


1—Unusually saleable policy contracts. 
2—Sound advice on beneficiary set-up. PLUS 


3—Favorable net cost. 7—Friendly assistance, if desired, with respect to 


“closing interviews" for brokers who do busi- 


4—Liberal underwriting. ness with our office. 


New England Mutual Policy Contracts Popular 


In this war-time market we recommend New England Mutual Retirement Income with 
Insurance—a policy ideally suited to those who desire investment along with protection. 
Our rates make it a particularly good “buy” for women. 


Also recommended are our 25 Year Family Income policy and 5 and 10 Year Term Insur- 
ance. New England Mutual Term policies are renewable as well as convertible—new first 
year commission is paid with every renewal—new Ist year commission also payable if con- 
verted two or more years from date of issue or last renewal. 


New England Mutual is receptive to sub-standard and high-grade “refugee” cases. 


To the progressive broker, with an eye to a permanent, profitable future, we offer this per- 
sonalized service and relationship in the sincere belief that the H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
AGENCY can help him make more money. Prove this for yourself by a test case of our 
“Service in action.” 


A NEW AGENCY BUT OLD IN THE KIND OF EXPERIENCE THAT WILL 
HELP YOU WRITE LIFE INSURANCE. 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK /7,N. Y. 


Co. 7-3870 
H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
General Agent 


WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 
Assistant to General Agent 


J. ARCH WILLIAMS 
Agency Supervisor 


JOSEPH KRAMER 
Office Manager 
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Questions and Answers on Service Men’s Insurance 


QO. Who may apply for this insurance 
md when can an application be made? 

\. All members of the active military 
services and while in such service may 
apply for this insurance: (a) without a 
hysical examination on Veterans’ Admin- 
Form 350 within 120 days after 
upon duty; (b) after the ex- 
pirat 120 day period this insur- 
ance may be applied for but a_ physical 
examination will be required evidencing 
that the applicant is in good health. 

O. Who will make the physical exami- 


1) 
' 
iS tration 
they enter 


1i0n of the 


A. Any Army physician or physician of 
the Public Health Service, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, will make the examination free of 
charg An examination, at the expense 
plicant, may be made by a private 
physician designated in advance by _ the 


Veterans’ Administration. The application 
form is known as Veterans’ Administration 
Form 350a 


O. What is the minimum and the maxt- 
mum anount of insurance for which applt- 
ition can be made? 

A. The minimum is $1,000 and there- 
after in multiples of $500 to a maximium 
of $10,000. 

() Is a poli y 





issued by the Govern- 

A. No. Merely a certificate evidencing 

he granting of the insurance. This certifi- 
cate will be forwarded to the insured or 
1e designated beneficiary or other person 
if he so directs in his application for in- 
Surance. 
O Who may be designated beneficiary 

for the insurance? 

A. Wife (husband), child or children 
(including adopted child, step-child, or il- 
i ite child), parent (including parent 
through adoption and person who stood in 


loco parentis to the insured at any time 
prior to entry into active service for a 
period of not less than one year), brother 


or sister (including those of the half blood) 

of the insured. 

O. In the event of an insured’s death, 
how is the insurance paid to the benefi- 

\. (a) If the beneficiary to whom pay- 

nt is first made is under thirty years 
of age at the date of death of the insured, 
pavinent will be made in 240 equal monthly 
installments at the rate of $5.51 per month 
$1,000 of insurance in force. 

(b) If the beneficiary to whom payment 
is first made is thirty or more years of 
age at the date of death of the insured, 
payment will be made in equal monthly 
for 120 months certain, with 
instalments continuing 
during the remaining lifetime of such 
beneficiary. The amount of the monthly 
instalment for each $1,000 of insurance 
shall be determined by the age of the bene- 
ficiary at the date of death of the insured. 

(c) If no beneficiary is designated by 
the insured, or if the designated beneficiary 
or beneficiaries should not survive so as 
to receive any instalment or instalments of 
insurance, or should die prior to completion 
of payment of the monthly instalments cer- 
tain payable under the provisions of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 and the terms of the policy, the in- 
stalments of insurance remaining unpaid 
at the death of the insured or of any 
beneficiary, as the case may be, shall be 
paid to the person or persons within the 
permitted classes of beneficiaries herein- 
after specified and in the order named: 

(1) To the widow or widower of the insured, 
if living. 

If no widow or widower, to the child or 

chile iren of the insured (including adopted 

children), if living, in equal shares. 

(3) If no widow, widower, or child, to the 
parent or parents of the insured who last 
bore that relationship, if living, in equal 
shares, 

(4) If no widow, widower, child, or parent, 
to the brothers and sisters of the insured 


(including those of the half blood), if 
living, in equal shares, 


QO. Maya parent or other relative apply 
for this insurance in the event a member of 
the military service refuses to do so or 
does not care to apply therefor? 

A. No. Third party applications are 
not authorized by the Act, which contem 
plates that the insurance must be applied 


for eacl 


instalments 
such payment in 


( 


for in writing and signed by the person 
to be insured. 

QO. May an applicant designate several 
beneficiaries to share in the amount ap- 
plied for? 

A. Yes, he may designate several bene- 
ficiaries and in each instance such amount 
as he desires providing he designates those 
with the degree of relationship indicated 
by the terms used in the Act itself with 
reference to the parties who may be des- 
ignated beneficiary. 

QO. May an insured designate his estate 
as beneficiary under any circumstances? 

A. No. 

QO. If the beneficiary designated by the 
insured pre-deceases him and no other per- 
sons survive within the permitted class of 
beneficiaries, whai will happen to the unpaid 
imstalments ? 

A. They will merely remain unpaid. 

QO. May the premiums be paid in ad- 
vance? 

A. Yes, premiums may be paid month- 
ly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 

QO. May an applicant authorize an allot- 
ment from his pay for premiums on his 
insurance ? 

A. Yes, and it is the 
ferred method of payment. 

Q. What forms will he use in applying 
for insurance and for authorizing deduc- 
tions from his pay for premiums? 

A. He would use Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Form 350 to apply for the insurance 
within 120 days after entering on to duty; 
Form 350a if he applies for this insurance 
after having been on duty 120 days; and 
he would use AGO Form 29 in duplicate 
in authorizing the deductions of premiums 
from his pay. 

OQ. May one change the beneficiary? 

A. Yes, at any time upon submission of 
a proper change of beneficiary, form for 
which ( Veterans’ Administration Insurance 
Form 336) can be obtained from the life 
insurance officer at camp, post, station or 
the Veterans’ Administration. A change 
of beneficiary to be effective must be made 
by notice in writing signed by the insured 
and forwarded to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration by the insured or his agent and 
containing sufficient information to identify 
the insured. 

May one increase the amount of in- 
surance he is carrying? 

A. Yes, provided the increase does not 
bring the total amount to more than a 
maximum of $10,000. 

Is it necessary to wait five years 
before converting to a permanent type of 
policy? 

A. No, after you have the insurance in 
force for one year you may convert it to 
an ordinary life policy, a 20-payment life 
policy, or a 30-payment life policy, without 
physical examination. 

O. Do the permanent policies have loan, 
paid-up, extended insurance, and cash sur- 
render values? 

Yes, after the policy is in force one 


usual and _ pre- 


year. 

O. What form would a man use to 
change from the five-year life premium 
term policy to one of the permanent poli- 
cies and where would he get the form? 

A. The form he would use is Veterans’ 
Administration Insurance Form 358, a sup- 
ply of which is available from the life in- 
surance officer at camp, post, station or the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

O. May an applicant pay the premiums 
on this insurance by check, draft, or money 
order and on a monthly basis? 

A. Yes. 

O. If a member in the service paying 
his premiums monthly by direct remittance 
rather than by deductions from his pay, 
fails to pay a premium due on the monthly 
anniversary date of his policy, how long 
wtll his insurance remain in force? 

A. A grace period of 31 days 
lowed. 

O. If the monthly premium is not paid 
within the grace period does the insured 
lose his insurance? 

A. His contract lapses. In order to get 
it back while he is in active service or 
within three months after date of dis- 
charge he will have to pay all premiums in 
arrears, with interest from their several due 


is al- 


dates at the rate of 5% per year, and ‘be 
required to submit an application for re- 
instatement on Veterans’ Administration 
Form 353, and to certify in the applica- 
tion that he is in as good health as he 
was on the due date of the premium in 
default. 

QO. Suppose aman still in active service 
has lapsed his policy for more than three 
months, can tt be reinstated? 

Yes, upon payment of all premiums 
in arrears with interest from their several 
due dates at the rate of 5% per year, and 
certification on the application for rein- 
statement that the applicant is in as good 
health on the date of application as he was 
on the due date of the premium in default. 

O. If aman has been discharged from 
active service for more than three months, 
and his insurance has lapsed for more than 
three months, can tt be reinstated ? 

A. Yes, subject to medical examination 
and evidence of good health, and payment 
of all premiums in arrears with interest 
from the respective due dates at 5% per 
year. 


O. Can the insurance be made effective . 


without the direct payment of any premi- 
um as soon as one enters the military 
service? 

A. Yes, he may apply for the insur- 
ance immediately upon induction into the 
Army and request that the premium for 
the first month coverage together with that 





G. I. Insurance 


(Continued from Page 36) 
all the answers on insurance. I don’t 
agree with you. 

Out of situations like this all prog- 
ress stems. 

You believe your future belongs to 
you .because you have adequately 
prepared for it. 

You believe this because you have 
enough commercial insurance, your 
people have safe coverage, or be- 
cause all of you have sufficient pri- 
vate means. 

Or you are alone in the world and 
you expect the Government to take 
care of your future. 

You believe the lump sum method 
of payment is the best and will have 
no other. 

An investigation by a large insur- 
ance company disclosed that three 
years after lump sum benefits had 
been paid most of the beneficiaries 
had nothing left. People with an 
assured income have a sense of se- 
curity that nothing else offers. 

You have no wife and hence need 
no insurance. 

Nine men out of ten marry. Men 
like you are marrying every day here 
and abroad. 

You say that you will never marry 
and this money for insurance is 
thrown away. 

Your money put in insurance will 
help prevent inflation. If inflation 
comes all private means may be 
swept away. 

You may convert your policy, bor- 
row money on it, surrender it for 
cash, or use your policy as a char- 
acter reference when you next apply 
for a job. Many firms believe that 
if a man cannot manage his affairs 
he cannot manage theirs. 

You believe a pension will take 
care of you if you are disabled. 

It will to a certain extent, but it 
is never enough. 

Your borrowing capacity on your 
insurance will help you get started 
again quicker after the war. It takes 
“front” to get a job. Money avail- 
able helps a lot. 

You would rather put your money 
in bonds. 

The Government has definitely 
stated that it wants you to take out 
insurance before bonds. Do not mark 
vourself as uncooperative. Everyone 
may not interpret your reasons as 
you do. 

You sav your people do not need 
your insurance. 


due for the second month be deducte 
from the applicant’s pay when sufficient 
pay not otherwise allotted has accrued ‘« 
his account by use of AGO Form 29, 

O. If the insurance is to be made ef 
fective the same date on which the appii- 
cation ts executed who would pay the pre- 
muunt due and earned ? 

A. The premium due for the first mont| 
would be considered as a lien against his 
pay account and if insufficient as a lien 
against the insurance policy itself. 

Q. Do these National Service Life In 
surance policies contain any provisions for 
the payment of temporary total or perma 
nent total disability benefits? 

A. No, these policies are strictly life 
insiirance contracts, but they contain pro 
vision for waiver of premiums in the event 
of continuous total disability for six con 
secutive months or more, which total disa- 
bility commenced prior to the insured’s 
sixtieth birthday and while the insurance 
was in force under premium-paying con- 
ditions. 

QO. Is it possible through the payment of 
a higher premium rate to have included 
im the National Service Life Insurance pol- 
icy a disability clause? 

A. No, there is no authority in the law 
making possible the inclusion of such a 
disability clause into these National Ser 
ice Life Insurance contracts. 

(Continued on Page 104) 





That may be perfectly true now. 
But history shows that after every 
war there is a depression. This 
war is causing readjustments never 
dreamed of before. Right now se- 
curity is being swept away by 
changes in the economic structure. 

You believe someone in your fam- 
ily will take care of you. So they 
will. But even they would appre- 
ciate the fact that you thought 
enough of them to provide for taking 
care of some of the burden yourself. 

You state that if you take out 
this insurance you will not have 
enough money left at the end of the 
month. 

Soldiers in the last war took out 
the maximum who only drew $21 a 
month. Of course, character is some- 
thing that is inherent. Check the 
character of some of the men in this 
category who think of themselves 
only. Do you want to be classed 
with them ? 

You tell me you don’t need this 
insurance. As to that, other officers 
and men, with less income than you, 
and with no dependents, have taken 
the maximum amount. Also, others, 
with larger private means than yours 
have done likewise. The more a 
man knows about life, the more in- 
surance he takes out for all con- 
tingencies. 

You believe you can always take 
out insurance. Ten men of thi 
camp thought so too. They are 
dead. It is later than you think! 

Why build your future the hard 
way? What is the best answer fo! 
your country? 

When your insurance officer sees 


you—BUY, 


Significance of Tremendous Distribution 
of G.I. Insurance 


The distribution of this mammoth vo! 
ume of Government Life Insurance co\ 
erage to the service men and the con 
sequent financial protection created con 
tributes substantially to the peace ©! 
mind of the members of the armed forces 
and thus to their morale in a very pos’ 
tive way. And it will be to the eve! 
lasting credit of the service man that i in 
voluntarily acquiring this insurance, 
concretely expressed his high sense ©! 
responsibility and loyalty to his fami'y 
and his country. It is good to know 
that such men are carrying the torcli 0! 
liberty, justice, and decency on the ba 
tle fronts of the world. We can dep end 
on them to carry out their mission 2"! 
win both the war and the peace. 
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@ The entire sixth floor is occupied by the offices of R. H. Keffer, General Agent of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company for life, accident and group business. 
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Safeguarding Income Settlements Against 


By Howard C. Spencer 


General Counsel, Home Life 


Field forces should make sure that 
policyholders who elect income options 
understand the need under the present 
law of planning by will for payment of 
any estate taxes on the deferred pro- 
ceeds. Failure to observe this precaution 
may defeat the purpose of the settlement. 
Instead of receiving a prompt and cer- 
tain income, the hapless beneficiaries may 
be: faced with the alternatives of engag 
ing in expensive litigation or of paying 
immediately from other funds some in 
conveniently large tax. 

Such misadventure was not. entirely 
unknown under the old law. Many agents 
will recall the New York case in re 
Scott’s will and the Federal Court case 
of John Hancock Mutual Life against 
Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue. 

In the Scott case the executor had paid 
estate taxes, part of which were based 
upon insurance proceeds payable as lite 
annuities to named persons. The exe 
cutor was permitted, although neither 
New York appellate court was unani- 
mous, to recover a proportionate amount 
of the tax from the insurer. In the Jolin 
Hancock case the general estate was 
insolvent and the Federal Government 
proceeded against a number of insurers 
which had issued policies upon which 
various deferred settlements had been 
elected. The court denied recovery 
avainst the insurers, but remarked sig 
nificantly that the Government was cer 
tain of receiving all revenue due it 
because the insurance exceeded the 
amount of tax. Evidently the court en 
visioned that the beneficiaries would be 
liable. Just how much additional, in the 
way of interest, penalties and legal costs 
may have been saddled upon them ulti- 
mately is not a cheering speculation. 
Such cases, unfortunately, may become 
more common since the separate exemp- 
tion for insurance proceeds has been 
eliminated from the Federal and the New 
York estate tax laws. 


Insured Doesn’t Want Estate Taxes Paid 
Paid from Income Settlements 

Now, where any part of any estate is 
taxable, life insurance payable to named 
beneficiaries counts as fully as any other 
property in determining the size of the 
tax. In consequence it is natural that 
executors and courts should seek to re- 
quire such insurance to contribute pro- 
portionately to the tax in the absence 
of affirmative provision to the contrary. 
In the case of lump sum policies insureds 
may often, in fact, so intend. But rarely 
would an informed policyholder desire 
that any portion of his estate taxes be 
payable from his income settlements. 
This is true for a number of reasons: 

1. The size of most insurance incomes 
is. a related to the current expenses 

the beneficiaries. Any substantial de- 
crease may gravely affect the adequacy 
of a plan. 

2. Even if it is desired that income 
beneficiaries share the tax burden it is 
unsatisfactory to plan the insurance 
estate upon the basis that they will do 
so in the ordinary manner. For one thing 
it is needlessly confusing to specify a 
definite income subject to a necessarily 
more or less indefinite depletion. Further, 
ae odds are overwhelming that perplex- 
ing questions of intent will arise. Does 
the insured intend that the tax be paid 
by the beneficiaries from separate funds 
or by the company through some sort 
of preliminary one sum payment? If 

1e latter, how are income payments and 
possible withdrawal privileges to be re- 
adjusted, particularly where successive 
takers have different degrees of need? 
Even without such questions the insurer 
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Estate Tax Complicatio 


be faced with administrative 


es. Most life insurance 


jealous of their reputations 
ing death claims promptly. 

pending determination of the tax, which 
in most cases will be 


ts shall be made? 


delayed for many 
ths after death, what income pay 
Where a straight 
is involved this is distinctly 


ment is being planned. But once the 
size has been determined protection 
should be afforded against further di- 
minution by estate taxes. 

3. Most deferred settlement agree- 
ments today do not anticipate that the 
income will be subject to estate taxes, 
and in addition to such uncertainties of 
intent and administrative difficulties, 





How to Safeguard Your Income Settlements 


Normal Basic Step: 


Policyholder’s will should be drawn so that estate taxes on income 


settlements are payable 


Optional Step: 


If policyholder wants 


out of general estate. 


taxes to be born ultimately by 


insurance estate he may make suitable portion of insurance payable 


to general estate. 
Special Step: 


If policyholder’s general estate may be insufficient to pay all estate 


taxes special planning is needed. Some sure and ear-marked source 
of payment for income settlement portion of tax should be provided. 


Caution: 


Taking the optional step without 
can aggravate instead 


than academic. Again, 


tions, if any, shall be imposed upon 
withdrawal rights, and with what 


ences? If the insured wants his in- 
come beneficiaries to absorb * part of 


tax load this should be 


relieve plight of income beneficiaries. 


taking the normal basic step 


| 
| 
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there are almost certain to be critical 
legal problems when an attempt is made 
to collect directly from the fund. The 
typical séttlement agreement contains a 
definite promise upon the part of the 
insurer to pay a certain income. Since 
the other party to the contract is dead, 
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(ie companies generally feel that they 
have a moral, as well as a legal responsi 
bility, to make every effort to carry out 
their commitments. Moreover, — such 
agreements commonly contain a spend 
thrift clause often supplemented by state 
statute. Such clauses preclude voluntary 
modifications of income agreements and 
too frequently leave a shadow on the 
validity of judicially-decreed changes. 
Finally, the rights of infants, of unborn 
children and of contingent takers are 
not infrequently at issue and the author 
ity, even of the court, to vary the terms 
of the settlement may be unsure. 


Remedies Under Review 


What is the remedy? Home office 
draftsmen are beginning to wonder 
whether some general provision for taxes 
on income proceeds should be incorpo 
rated in all settement agreements. A few 
companies are now,including such a 
clause. But while those devised thus far 
may have to a degree averted some legal 
uncertainties, they have not effectively 
overcome the practical obstacles which 
are the hard core of the nroblem. The 
man in the field, if he is able to enlist 
the interest of the policyholder and liis 
attorney, can and should propose a mort 
productive approach, which, incidentally, 
is a perfect illustration of the pressing 
need for close teamwork between tli 
agent and the insured’s counsel. Many 
lawyers are wholly unaware of this pit 
fall. 

As the specialist in the field, it is up to 
the agent*to point out the danger and 
the general methods of meeting it. But 
once counsel has had an opportunity to 
study the Scott and John Hancock de 
cisions and the relevant statutory back 
ground, he alone is competent to judg: 
how the general suggestions of the agen! 
can best be adapted to the specific ci 
cumstances of the insured. 

The broad pattern of the solutio 
which can be advanced by the agent 
as simple as it is important. Normal! 
the policyholder’s will should be drav 
so that estate taxes on income sett! 
ments are to be paid out of his gene: 
estate. If he wants his insurance est: 
ultimately to bear this burden he 
make a suitable portion of his insura: 
payable in one sum to his general esta 
If there is any likelihood that the gen 
al estate may be insufficient to pay 
estate taxes the situation calls for spe: 
care. Some means should be found 
establishing a fund at death which w’! 
be adequately ear-marked for paym: 
of estate taxes on income settleme: 
Conceivably, where the general estate | 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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[943 Advertising by Individual Life Companies 


1 f. H. McCarroll 
Advertising Manager, Bankers Life Co. 


Thanks to generous cooperation on 
part of colleagues in the Life Adver- 
tisers Association the assignment of sur- 
veying the advertising of magazines of 
national circulation during the past year 
is a comparatively simple matter. 

Let’s take a look at what the life 
companies have done individually in re- 
cent-months with their appropriations 
for national magazine advertising. Com- 
ments which follow on individual com- 
panies are arranged in the order of 
those companies’ standing in life insur- 
ance in force. 


Metropolitan Life 


giant of all, 
the life 


and big- 
insurance 


Metropolitan, 
vest advertiser in 


business, is rounding out 20 years with 
its heroic Welfare series. Combined 
with that campaign is its Business In- 


From H. A. Rich- 


stitutional Campaign. 


mond, manager of Metropolitan’s ad- 
vertising research bureau, comes. this 
comment: 

“Our Welfare series has now been 


running for twenty years, and currently 
is appearing in magazines having a com- 
bined circulation of about 29,000,000. 

\ new message appears each month. 
These messages, predicted on current 
health and mortality records, aim to 
impart the most authoritative medical 
information available on the health of 
safety subjects to which they relate. 
Through their publication we hope to 
contribute to better health and longer 
life for our policyholders and for the 
public. 

“When the war came we naturally 
gave thought as to how our Welfare 
advertising might best aid in the war 
cfiort. It appeared that general physical 
fitness was the health objective best 
suited to the times. Accordingly, we 
ran a series of ads on the subject of 
diet and nutrition. These represented 
contributions to the national nutrition 
program of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. Other ads in the program 
have been devoted to other phases of 
physical fitness, such as proper exer- 
cise, rest and sleep, and recreation. 

“Interspersed with the ads on general 
physical fitness have been ads on spe- 
cific major causes of death, such as 
cancer, tuberculosis, heart disease, pneu- 
monia, etc. In those cases where a war- 
angle was pertinent, this has been recog- 
nized in the copy. 

Business Institutional Series 

“Our business institutional 
which was started over five years 
is designed to give the public a better 
understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the life insurance busi- 
ness. It recognizes that it is in the 
interest of the life insurance companies 

nd their policyholders to take the mys- 
tery out of the life insurance business, 
to answer questions in people’s minds 
avout life insurance operations. Along 
with this objective we have sought to 
explain the services available through 
the life insurance agent, and to help 
build the agent’s prestige. 

“Following the advent of war, we 
naturally have featured the contribution 
') the war effort being made by the 
€ insurance companies. Different 
eces of copy have dealt with the direct 
irchase of Government bonds by the 
mpanies and the indirect war-time aid 
arising from other forms of company 
vestments, such as in the bonds of 
ilroads, public utilities, and industrial 
stablishments, as well as in farm mort- 
iges. Most of these ads have carried 


series, 
ago, 





references to the services of the agents 


in war-time, pointing out how their 
work adds to the morale of the men 
on the fighting fronts and of their fami- 


lies, how it helps in the fight against 
inflation by encouraging people to save 
instead of spend, and how it helps pro- 
vide the Government with the funds 
needed to fight the war. Certain of the 


ads have been in direct support of the 


J. H. McCARROLL 


War Bond efforts of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Two of the ads have sought to help 
men in the armed services, and their 
families, by telling how they can keep 
their life insurance in force while in 
service, and things they should do about 
their life insurance on going into the 


service.” 


selling 


Prudential 


Although a large share of its adver- 
tising appropriation goes into its excel- 
lent Sunday afternoon nation-wide net- 
work program, “The Prudential Family 
Hour,” Prudential continues, to adver- 
tise in nearly a dozen magazines of na- 
tional circulation and influence. 

“The purpose of both our magazine 
and radio advertising,” says Henry M. 
Kennedy, manager of advertising and 
publication, “has been to make the pub- 
lic better acquainted with life insurance, 
and Prudential life insurance in par- 
ticular, to educate them in its proper 
use and to help our representatives in 
the field.” During recent months, Pru- 
dential has built at least two magazine 
advertisements around the war-time 
theme. 

Referring to Prudential’s radio pro- 
eram Mr. Kennedy says: “An important 
part of our national advertising is our 
Sunday afternoon radio program, “The 
Prudential Family Hour,’ which is heard 
over eighty-two stations of the Columbia 
network at 5 p.m., Eastern War Time. 
This program features Gladys Swarth- 
out, Deems Taylor and Al Goodman's 
orchestra although for six weeks during 
the summer months, while Miss Swarth- 
out and Mr. Taylor are on vacation, 
two young singers, Esleen Farrell and 
Mack Harrell, have been the principals 
in our summer series. 

“Until the beginning of this Summer 
series on July 18th, each one of our 
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broadcasts included a dramatic spot 
incorporated to better the public’s under- 
standing of peoples and services involved 
in the war. In this feature, known as 
‘So Proudly We Hail,’ we have paid 
tribute to various United Nations; the 
Women Marines; Yank, the soldier 
newspaper; the WACS; Madam Chiang 
Kai Shek; the Seabees; the underground 


fighters in Europe; Malta; the ship- 
builders; the Paratroops; the Marine 
Combat Correspondents; the A.E.F. in 


England, ete.” 
Northwestern Mutual 


From a_ portfolio prepared for its 
salesmen and distributed at the outset 
of the year, we take the liberty of quot- 
ing two paragraphs which express clear- 
ly and forcefully the “thinking” back 
of Northwestern Mutual’s national ad 
vertising. 

“Northwestern Mutual's advertising 
for 1943 is cut from the cloth that aver- 
age American lives are made of,” 
the announcement to salesmen. 
human incidents, common 


Savs 
“Little 
to most of us, 


are dramatized and pointed to the ever- 
valuable ‘need’ angle of life insurance 
selling and, of course, to North 
western Mutual. Our advertising for 


1943 is designed to 

1. Command the attention of as 
many people as possible ; 

2. Challenge each reader with the 
one or two lacks that open wide the 
door to Northwestern Mutual busi- 
ness.” 

“Somewhere a Boy Lies Dreaming” 

During the past year Northwestern 
Mutual added a second color to its ad 
vertising—a bold and effective step. 

Of two advertisements by the company 
directly related to ‘the war effort, one 
created an unusually fine response from 
fieldmen and the public. Which doesn’t 
surprise us in the least because we think 
it one of the finest advertisements of 
its type published by any business con- 
cern during the year. That advertise- 
ment was captioned “Somewhere a Boy 
Lies Dreaming ” and may readers of 
The Gold Book will doubtless share this 
writer’s high opinion of the copy. The 
dreamer was a soldier at the front. 

“This advertisement,” says L. J. Evans, 
Assistant Director of Agencies, “cre- 
ated quite a stir both on the part of 
the public and our field organization. 
We have.had quite a number of letters 
praising the ad and we feel that this 
particular advertisement did evoke the 
kind of response that it aimed for.” 


Mutual Life 


Mutual Life’s magazine advertising has 
consisted in reality of two campaigns; 
institutional in character 


one group, ! C 
and tied closely in with the war-time 
theme; the other campaign comprised of 


advertisements on the sub- 
ject of Social Security. This latter cam- 
paign has been especially fruitful and 
Mutual Life should be well pleased with 
the excellent response from the public 


a series of 


as evidenced by the coupon return. 
Clifford B. Reeves, assistant to the 
president, is kind enough to disclose 


the extent of that coupon return. The 
very first ad on the subpect of Social 
Security, he tells us, produced nearly 
2,500 coupon returns. He says: “It looks 
as though the sales results from the 
first interviews on follow-up of the in- 
quiries on the first two ads will exceed 
a quarter of a million dollars.” 


Mutual Life also believes in  mer- 


. 


In 


Magazines of National Circulation 


chandising its national advertising to its 
field organization. Again we quote Mr 
Reeves: “Each month we permit the 
members of our field force to place 
orders for reprints of the current ad- 
vertisement, for use in their direct mail 
solicitation. In recent months the or- 
ders on this from the field force have 
been running between 20,000 and 30,000 
reprints of each ad. With these reprints, 
we furnish our underwriters with care- 
fully worked out sales letters that can 
be used by them in mailing proofs to 
their clients and prospects. 

“In addition, we furnish each of our 
agency offices with large ‘blow-ups’ in 
color of each of the advertisements, 
month by month, for display in the 
agency offices.” 

An innovation by the Mutual Life is 
a service established to furnish striking 
advertising copy for the use of its sales- 
men in their local newspapers. A book 
let distributed by the Company on 


a fine collection of advertisements for 
tlhe underwriter to insert in his local 
newspaper over lis own name. “Our 


underwriters have welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to run professionally prepared ads 


over their own names,” says Reeves 
“The response to the idea has been 
excellent.” 
John Hancock 
During the current year John Han- 


cock has continued the theme of its 
1942 advertising, “No two families are 
alike,” but has, of course, directed it to 


the 1943 prospects for life insurance. 

“This evolution of the basic appeal 
is guided by the continuing study of the 
life insurance market and of life insur- 
ance advertising which John Hancock 
has been conducting for several years,” 
reports James A. Pierce, manager of 
John Hancock’s Advertising Depart- 
ment. 

“Copy, headline and illustration are 
planned to select out of the magazine 
audience the over-draft-age man and 
the man draft deferred because of de- 
pendents. An emotional approach is 
made in each advertisement to the prob- 
ability that such men, for the responsi- 
hilities they have, are under-insured. 
The first of the 1943 series, for instance, 
‘You don’t get a medal for being a 
father,’ deals with the responsibilities of 
a father to provide his children with 
the equipment they will need in the 
post-war world. The second advertise- 
ment, ‘Mary’s first date brought me up 
to date,’ portrays the familiar situation 
of the middle-aged man who has gone 
along for years assuming that, since he 
had, ‘some life insurance,’ therefore he 
was insured, that is, adequately. The 
point is made in each advertisement that 
the only adequate solution to these typi- 
cal problems of life insurance prospects 
is a solution based upon the individual 
differences of every family. 


Every Family’s Insurance Appeal 


“As in 1942, the basic appeal of the 
advertising is used as an aproach to the 
central theme of all John Hancock ad- 
vertising . . . the intensive training of 
John Hancock agents in the analysis of 


those individual circumstances which 
make every family’s insurance needs 
completely different from the insurance 
needs of every other family. The fact 


is also stressed that this thorough train- 


ing of agents derives from John Han- 
cock’s experience over the last eighty 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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Businessman 
Comes Back in a Big Way 


By It “endell F. Hanselman 
Vice President, Union Central Life 


Sma 


“A Report to the Nation.” 
report is subdivided under these head- 
i Performance, Subcon- 
,’ Employment, Serv- 
, Reduced Costs 
As a citizen vitally inter- 
poral in the war progress, I found every- 
one of these headings of special interest, 
but as a life insurance man, I srg par- 
ticular interest in thre 
' Wages and Sub-Contracting 


ice Cooperation, 





Cincinnz ati, as wil as in many another 
city, whe re rs company maintains agen- 


a aid ‘its 370,000 workers nearly 
a billion dollars intrigues me mightily. 
A group which, 
nificant box which gives home approximately 


Proof That Small Business Is Going Strong 





FACTS ON 
GENERAL MOTORS SUB-CONTRACTING 


“otal number of sub-contractor-supplier con- 
nections with GM divisions...........ssseeeee 


Number of separate organizations from which 
GM purchased parts, materials, services and 


Size of organizations furnishing us with parts for war produc- 
tion—as indicated by special survey—was as follows: 

Firms employing less than 100 people 
Firms employing 100 to 500 people 
Firms employing more than 500 people 


General Motors’ policy on sub-contractors and suppliers has resulted 
in the spread of approximately one-half its war work to outside firms. 


The figures above are taken from an exhaustive study of sub-contracting 
prepared in connection with a recent report to the War Department. 











- of sub-contracting suppliers al family, is the kind of 
, this box being ife i i i 
i substantial amounts. Getting better ac- 
quainted with a large number of busy 
General Motors workers in your city is 


, but the rewards should be 


roduced on this page. 
, thousands of these 


Former Concern for Plight of Small 


Business Man Then there are the sub-contractors— 


an almost unbelievable total of 18,735 of 
them—all doing special jobs to help Gen- 
eral Motors meet its war order schedules. 
For every fifty General Motors workers, 
there is a sub-contractor—a small busi- 
. 43% of these concerns employ 
less than 100 people, 31% from 100 to 500 
people and 26% over 500 people. 
only do these figures show a wide range 
in the sizes of sub-contractors, but they 
also indicate that the total employment 
of sub-contractors is greater than that 
of General Motors itself! 


Thousands of Other Sub-Contractors 


ar I recalled that when 
and Navy began making huge 
» great industrial con- 


vegan to bea focal point of national 





with pee speeches about 
» to save the small 


Small Business Man Has Readjusted 


has happened to the 
mall business man? C i 
> has been eliminated. 
» number of cases, 
readjusted himself and has come through 


all other war contractors employ 
sub-contractors to the extent that Gen- 


there are enough small manufacturers to 
not all small business 
men are sub-contractors. Many of those 


in special fields, or those who have shown 





special ingenuity, have obtained direct 
contracts, 
I know of three brothers operating a 


novelty manufacturing business. 
devised a short-cut in making 
for the Army, cutting the cost about 
30%. As a result, their orders are limited 
only by their capacity to produce. In- 
cidentally, the brothers have their inter- 
ests protected through partnership in- 
surance with The Union Central. 

I also know of a firm specializing in 
window display materials. War time 
brought less elaborate window displays 
and thus curtailed business. Now this 
firm is manufacturing special model air- 
planes for use in teaching recognition to 
Army and Navy students. This order 
has led to others of a more secret nature, 
and the firm is enjoying an all-time peak 
in prosperity. 

Still another small firm manufactured 
imitation tile. The material was pro- 
cessed in sheets with pressed wood board 
as a base. With the war came a decline 
in house building which threatened to 
put them out of business. After many 
headaches, one of the partners came up 
with an idea. He had determined that 
the force of an explosion in a munitions 
plant didn’t kill as many persons as the 
resultant flying debris. It was wrong, 
therefore, to build walls of masonry in 
the vain hope that they would be strong 
enough to withstand an explosion. In- 
stead, they should be built of tile board 
which would give with the explosion, 
and which even if blown loose, wouldn’t 
cause serious injury. He sold the idea, 


They 
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WENDELL F. HANSELMAN 


and the firm has been phenomenally bus 
ever since! 


A Great Come-back 


Some small firms have gone out of 
business, it is true. Perhaps they lacked 
imagination in converting to war work, 
there were some that simply couldn’t bi 
converted or carried on, and there wer 
some voluntarily dissolved for reasons 
of military service or better opportuni 
ties elsewhere. Some retail stores, un 
able to obtain goods to sell, have been 
forced to turn to other lines. Others 
have found a lucrative outlet in main- 
taining a repair service for the goods 
they formerly sold. Many, however, are 
still in business and still prospering. 

This means a change in his line of 
thinking for many a life agent. A year 
ago, we were ready to write off the small 
business man as a prospect for the dura- 
tion. Now, his quiet, unpublicized, but 
very real comeback should move him 
close to the top of our active list. For 
business insurance, for personal insur 
ance—and for tax insurance—he is defi 
nitely in the foreground of our prospect 
ing picture. 


Cultivate Established Markets 


In Selling Small Business 
By W. R. Jenkins 


Sales Director, Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 


A recent survey of 62,000 small manu- 
facturing concerns made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shows that 60% of 
such firms now have war work. Short- 
ly after this announcement, the War 
Department gave out figures to the ef- 
fect that 49% of all Army contracts by 
dollar volume were being fulfilled by: 
small manufacturing concerns either as 
direct contractors or sub-contractors. 

This is heartening news for our enter- 
prise system, on which private insur- 
ance depends. War normally means a 
much greater concentration of production 
than in peace time, with generally harm- 
ful effects on small business enterprises. 
But life insurance draws its strength 
from the same spirit of enterprise that 
makes the little business man want to 
go ahead; and equally important, the 
future of life insurance investments will 
prove promising to the extent that small 
enterprise thrives and becomes estab- 
lished enterprise with credit needs the 
companies can fulfill. 

Why Small Business Firms Particularly 
Need Protection 
It would appear, therefore, that life 


insurance companies have both a re- 





sponsibility and an opportunity inheren! 
in the figures given above. Small busi 
ness, far more than large business, has 
need for the protection life insurance 
can provide. Loss of key men in a large 
business can be absorbed and understud 
ies usually are in line to step up. Not 
so in a small business. In a large busi 

ness, ownership is usually widely held 


with perhaps no dominant control cen- 


tered in one individual. In a small busi 


ness, substantial control is likely to b: 
in the hands of a partner or of a very 
few stockholders. 
which has undertaken war contracts ma\ 
have had to seek substantial tooling-uj 
capital or may have enlarged substan 
tially its working force and thus create 
additional obligations. 
cause these small concerns normally op- 
erate with modest profits in times 0! 
peace, they are likely currently to be in 
top brackets for excess profit taxes an’ 
faced with a critical problem in layin 
aside adequate reserves to meet post 
war contingencies. 
potential threat of renegotiation of con 
tracts on which they are working or th 
possibility that a Federal tax official ma 


The small busines 


And, finally, b¢ 


Add to all this th: 
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rule such reserves as are accumulated to 
be “unreasonable accummulation” sub 
ject to further tax, and it ean readily be 
een that many of these small firms are 
in need of protecting their financial 
position by every means at their com 
mand 
Systematic Contact Needed 

\ll this would appear to point to an 

unusual opportunity for life insurance 


men, base d upon the needs of small busi 
ness. However, I should like to empha- 
size one point: If we are to discharge 
uur responsibility as well as avail our- 
f our opportunity in this matter, 


selves of 
he life insurance business must 


r t 





Gene Garrett 


W. R. JENKINS 


something more than ballyhoo this 
market to our agents and suggest that 
all our agents go out and systematically 
contact small manutacturers. 


| must confess to some degree of alarm 
that a recently aroused interest in “mar- 
ket studies” has brought with it a tend- 
among life insurance companies, 
sales senders: and publications to bally- 


ency 


hoo each slight change in the market 

urging salesmen to shift their selling to 
this or that group who are currently 
buying at above average rates. Some 
one discovers that women now consti- 
tute 27% instead of 23% of the buyers; 
or that juveniles now compose 13% in- 


stead of 11% of the buyers—and the 
vreat news is breathtakingly announced 
with vig admonition to the agent 
to change his market forthwith. 
Established Markets Must Be Cultivated 
The agent 
ture in the 


FOTOUS 


jeopardize his fu 
responds to 


will only 
business if he 


such appeals and attempts to flit from 
market to market or, because of such 
appeals, abandons a market he now 


knows how to serve and has found prof- 
itable No business can afford to let 
20 of an established market and nothing 
is more hazardous than attempting a 
sudden jump to a new market. Let us 
assume you owned a chain of retail shoe 
stores which had established reasonable 
merchandising men’s shoes. 
Would it be wise business judgment (be- 


success in 


cause you heard somewhere that money 
was being made in juvenile shoes) to 
suddenly throw your men’s line out, stock 


up with juvenile shoes, and await the 
result ? Or would it be wise to try a 
men’s line one week, abandon it, and try 
a women’s line next week, and so on? 
Certainly not. And there would be even 
justification for making the change 
if you were not making a success of 
your present line. 

Managers, general agents, home of 
fice people and agents should put down 
one fundamental rule about markets 
the most difficult of all business changes 
is to change markets. To illustrate this 
point we need only to recall how many 
automobile manufacturers tried and 
failed to break into the small car mar- 
ket, even though they were established 
in the medium or large car market. And 


less 


for every ordinary 
who suddenly decided he would sell bus 
insurance or work in the tax field 
and succeeded in that decision, you can 
find at least ten who had the same bright 
hunch and failed in the business by 
the process of changing over. 

\ll of this is just another way of say- 
ing that shifts in market demand some- 


agent you Can 


mess 


thing more than needling our salesmen 
to try something new every time a new 
class of buyers looms up. That process 


leads to financial troubles and perhaps 
failure for the agent who fails to make 
the shift of market successfully. More 
important, it promises little in the way of 
sound, fundamental service to small busi- 
ness. 

Rules Which Must Be Observed 

I would therefore suggest to agents, 
general agents, managers, and home of- 
fice people that the extent to which we 
can serve ourselves and serve small bus! 
ness profitably will rest on our willing- 
ness to observe these rules—rules which 
should be observed before suggesting any 
shift of market for any agent or agency: 

1. Only agents who are willing to take 
the time, energy and study necessary to 
inform themselves on the question of 
business insurance and the immediate 
current financial problems of small busi- 
ness should consider tackling this field 
as a major market. 

2. Only general agents, managers and 
home offices who have studied this field, 
have placed equipment in the hands of 


ot Hard to 


name 
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and are 
work 
group 


trained them, 
closely supervise the 
should urge their agents as a 
to enter this market. 

3. Only a selected process of cultivat- 
ing this field should be used. Ballyhoo- 
ine the field to the entire organization, 
encouraging agents to abandon their cur- 
rent market and take a flyer in the 
business insurance field, or permitting 
agents to concentrate on business pros- 
pects to the neglect of markets they 
have already demonstrated they can 
profitably sell—all of these are extremely 
hazardous for the agent and are likely 
to create more ill will than good will for 
the companies. 

4. If cases of this nature occasionally 
bob up in the course of an agent’s work, 
it should be a fixed rule that the case 
and all its implications shall be reviewed 
by the general agent or manager—or per- 
haps by home office or local tax experts 
—before the agent is permitted to make 
a recommendation. 

Having said all this, which may appear 
to be overly pessimistic or an attempt to 
discourage agents from cultivating these 
small business concerns, let me again 
repeat that I believe life insurance has 
both a responsibility and opportunity to 
serve small business under current con- 
ditions. The problem, it seems to me, 
is to sense first the real responsibility 
involved, as well as the opportunity, so 
that both may be reasonably well ful- 


filled. 


Sell 


their men and 


willing to 


Small Business Firms 


By Robert W. Wilkinson 
Agency Assistant, Aetna Life 


Are you among those agents who be- 
lieve that the sale of business insurance 
is a complicated one? Are you one 


at this type of 
terminate the 


who has made a “pass” 
sale only to be glad to 
interview with an anemic, “Well, it’s 
a good thing—you ought to have it!” 
when complications appear? If you are— 
then your approach has probably been 
one of these: 

“Mr. Prospect, I'd like to talk with 
you about business insurance.” or “Mr. 
Prospect, how'd you like to he in busi- 
ness with your partner’s wife?” or “Mr. 


Prospect, if Mr. dies w 4 ut would 
happen to this business?” This type of 
approach asks for trouble—and it gets 


it! The reason is that it leads to a dis- 
cussion of and the remedy for the legal 
technicalities which appear upon the 
death of an owner. This is not a pro- 
ducer’s function. It is a job for an 
attorney and a trust officer, and when 
the agent usurps that role, he immedi- 


ately destroys the confidence which a 
good approach should create in the mind 


of the prospect for the ability of the 
underwriter ! ae 
If, by now, you are thinking that it 


is unnecessary to be an expert on the 
legal technicalities of business insur- 
ance in order to write it, you are 100% 
right! Such knowledge is very desirable. 
It is not essential! This is even more 
of a truth as it applies to the smali 
business, to which this discussion will 
be limited. 


Present War Brings Wider Use of 


Business Insurance 


You probably don’t need to be sold 
on the possibilities which lie in the sale 
of business insurance, but a few words 
are in order. Just as programming was 
an outgrowth of the last war, there is 
a growing suspicion among producers 
and companies alike that a wider use 
of business insurance may be a conse- 
quence of World War II. At least we 
can be certain that those smaller firms 


have been casualties of war will 
be reformed by the tens of thousands. 
High taxes, too, could have a tendency 
to break up the larger firms into numer- 
ous smaller ones. Add to this the uni- 
versal desire of Americans to be in busi- 
ness for themselves, and also a greater 
belief in higher amounts of insurance 
brought about by National Service Life 
Insurance for our armed forces, and you 
have the ingredients of a tremendous 
market. 

The executive manager of the world’s 
largest credit reporting firm recently was 
asked how much importance he placed 
upon a firm's use of business life insur- 
ance. His answer was significant. He 
said: “We formerly spoke of the three 
C’s,—the character, the capacity to pay 
and the capital of the individual—as 
being the boas of the granting of credit. 
Today we know that this is not enough. 
There should be added a fourth C— 
coverage!” The alert agent will waste no 
time in taking the hint because the pres- 
ent market itself is virtually untouched. 
Why Market Has Not Been Adequately 

Covered 

Why hasn’t the market been covered ? 
One reason is that the average agent 
(having gained a smattering of knowl- 
edge of the poli has frightened his 
prospect by discussing the legal aspects 
of death as it pertains to his firm. Such 
talk is distasteful to the prospect since 
it envisions complicated legal agreements 
involving lawyers, trust companies and 
their resulting fees. Most prospects are 
reluctant to change things especially if 
it involves a seemingly needless expense. 
You must disturb this status quo of 
course, to make a sale. But you can’t 
even get the opportunity to present your 
story unless the prospect is willing to 
listen. You can’t get him to listen. by 
boring him with legal quotations. How 
can you gain his interest? By making 
your approach a subject to his liking! 
One way is to talk about the value of 
his business and then (having interested 
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him) to show the probable losses in 
volved in enforced liquidation. 

Lack of knowledge is another reason 
why the business insurance market has 
been neglected. A lack of knowledee 
of the subject itself need not be par 
ticularly damaging, because, as already 
explained, such details rightfully lie in 
the field of the attorney. But lack oi 
knowledge of the fundamental natur¢ 
of the prospect himself, is inexcusable 
or perhaps it would be better said that 
a lack of application of such knowledex 
ig inexcusable; for life agents as a group 
are probably the world’s best informa- 
tion collectors. 

Consider the beginning of the typical 
American firm. These small firms start 
on a “shoestring.” Their capital is 
usually limited and the firm members 
are interested in keeping expenses down 
and in ploughing profits back into the 
business. They probably own fire in 
surance and public liability to protect 
their property values. They do most of 
the work themselves, and more often 
than not are unaware of the existence 
of such things as the “law of diminish- 
ing return.” They fear any contact wi ith 
lawyers or trust companies and, yes, 
life insurance men too, because it may 
result in increased expense. Nor are 


they particularly “insurance minded.” 
They own a maximum of $5,000 or 
$10,000, and, perhaps, your efforts to 


sell them additional personal insurance 
have failed. These small firms provid 
a good income to their owners and are 
valuable to them. Thus, an approac! 
based on the uncovering and the pos 
sible loss of that value will gain interes! 
where another (based on the techni 
calities of law) will not. 


Not Difficult to Sell 


3ecause of the inherent nature of tli 
small firm member you might supposs 
that he would be difficult to sell eve: 
if he were approached in an interestin: 
manner. This would be true, if it wer 
not for certain compensating facts on 
the other side of the ledger. 

One reason why the sale of business 
insurance is not difficult is that it is s 
much more painless-for the prospec! 
to buy out of the firm’s funds. This 
true even if the firm is a partnersh 
where firm monies and personal moni 
usually lose their identity. Properly pre 
sented, the sale of business life inus 
ance may be considered a_ busine 
expense (not to be confused as a dc 
ductible business expense for income ta 
purposes) every bit as much as the pay 
ment of fire and casualty insurance pr 
miums. There are those who maintai 
that the only real business insurance 
“key-man insurance,” and that any oth: 
“so called” sale of business insurance 
merely another means of selling person: 
insurance. Be that as it may, if you ca 
induce a client to buy more person 
insurance through a business insuran 
approach, the end certainly justifies t! 
means. Certainly the benefits to fir 
and individual alike far outweigh t 
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FULL SPEED 
= : What better 
oO SLOGAN 
. Could we adopt 
‘ | Today than 
sn | The famous 
ca RINGING WORDS 
i | Of one of 
ef OUR GREAT HEROES 
c | Of the past. 
“Full Speed ahead 
And DAMN 
| THE TORPEDOES!” 
s | LET’S GO. 
| | 











JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


| General Agent 
| Aftna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford , 
19-21 South Street " Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Invasion comes high—in blood and money. 
Part of the cost must be paid with human 
life. That means deep anc 


many and many 


1 lasting hurt for 
an American family. 


paidincash... 
at once. And that’s going to hurt, too! 


The 3 War Loan Ove rs here/ 


To} 


Part of the cost must be 


y for invasion—to get the money to 


keep our fighting machine going—you, 
nd every man or woman in America, are 
ked to invest in at least one extra $100 


Bond. 
$100 EXTRA, erybody! 


No man or woman can hold back. No 
man or woman can point to his Payroll 
buying and say, ‘They don’t mean me!” 
No man or woman can say, ‘I'm already 
12% or 20%—I'm doing 


mind you- for e2 


lending 10% or 
enough!” 
Sure—it’ 


s going to hurt. It’s going 





This ones going to hurt! 


e cash this time—more 
than just money that might have gone for 
fun. It’s going to take money you have 
tucked away. It’s going to take part of the 
money we've been living on—money that 
might have meant extra shoes or clothes or 
food! Money that might have gone for 
anything that we can get along without! 


take more than spat 


Sure—it’ll be tough to dig up that extra 
money. But we've got to do it—and we will, 

We'll do it partly because of the look 
that would come over the faces of our fight- 
ing men if we should fail. We'll do it partly 
because the cheapest, easiest way out of 
this whole rotten business is for everybody 
to end in all he can and help end it quick. 
We'll do it partly because there’s no finer, 
safer investment in the world today than a 
U. S. War Bond. 

But mostly, we'll do it because America 
is right smack in the middle of the biggest, 
deadliest, dirtiest war in history. 

And we're Americans. 


Back the attack with War Bonds 








This space contributed by S. Samuel Wolfson 

















nominal commissions the 
life underwriter. 
Firm Members Frequently Jealous of 
Each Other 

Another factor which works to the 
agent’s advantage is an inherent jealousy 
which exists among firm members. It is 
perfectly natural for each firm member 
to honestly believe that his efforts are 
primarily responsible for the success of 
the firm. He is backed in this belief 
by his wife, and if you want to see 
action, watch what happens when the 
wife of one equal partner learns that 
the wife of her husband’s partner has 
just bought a new fur coat! It makes 
no difference that her suspicions that 
her husband’s partner is receiving more 
from the equal partnership than her own 
husband 


received by 


are unreasonable and_ un- 
founded. Such jealousies are always 
present. The skillful agent knows that 


when they appear—he has made a sale;- 


and until they do—he has failed to im- 
press them with his sales story. When 
one partner confidentially says, to you, 
“Don’t misunderstand me my _ partner 
is a swell guy. But I don’t know what 
would happen to this business if it 
weren’t for me. He never worries where 
the Saturday pay-roll is coming from. 
He’s out having a swell time entertain- 
ing the customers while I sit in here 
and look at four walls all day long,” or 
something to that effect; then it is easy 


and effective to say to him, “Well, Mr. 
Partner, under those circumstances I 
don’t suppose you would want your 


wife to have her money invested in this 
business if you were taken, would you?” 
\nd then the other partner may sav 


to you, “You know, my partner’s a swell 
guv, but he sure got a break when I 
took him in this business. All he has 


to do is sit in a chair in a nice warm 
office—he doesn’t have to go out in the 
rain ‘and snow. He can go home at 
5 o’clock while I have to stay out till 
all hours.” 

The truth is,—it is the combined ef- 
forts of both that are responsible for the 
success of the business; and yet each 
of them instinctively realizes the bald 
truth of a very important adage—viz: 
“When management leaves — interest 
should leave also.” The successful busi- 
ness insurance agent will constantly 
keep that truth before him. 

An Important Sales Weapon 

Perhaps the most important sales 
weapon available to us, is the realization 
that there is no separation between 
business interests and other assets in 
the case of the small firm member. In 
nearly all cases his business interests 
constitute his entire estate. Contrast this 
fact with the case of the very wealthy 
or large firm member where the business 
interests are only a part of the total 
estate. In the latter case, loss of the 
business interests might impair his 
family’s future; it would not leave the 
the family bankrupt as it would in the 
event of the loss of the business interests 
of the small businessman. Thus, busi- 
ness insurance for the member of the 
small firm actually is a necessity, since 
the future welfare of his family will 
depend upon the conversion of his busi- 
ness interests (his entire estate) into a 
certain, liveable income. It is the agent’s 
iob to so impress his prospect with these 
facts that the prospect will recognize the 
necessity of protecting his business in- 
terests from the ravages of death even 
before he protects them from loss by 
fire, public liability and windstorm—for 
the loss from these latter causes usually 
is a partial one. Moreover, it may never 
occur. Loss resulting from death, how- 
ever, is total; and it is bound to occur 
sooner or later. 

Misunderstanding of Well-Meaning 

Partners 

Tt may seem from the foregoing, that 
the world is full of vicious forces which 
are waiting to pounce upon the business 
interests inherited by a widow to deprive 
her of their value. That is only partly 
true. What is wholly true, however, is 
that losses do occur through the mis- 
understandings of well meaning parties 
because their interests are in conflict. 
On the one hand, beneficiaries of the 
deceased firm member’s estate must of 
necessity be interested in dividends and 
other immediate cash to replace lost 


salary; but the surviving firm members 
(not facing the problem of lost incom: 
are most interested (and rightly so) 

the long term development of the bu 

ness. When they can’t agree or rea 

a compromise, liquidation with its ; 
sultant losses to all parties, is the in- 
evitable result. The agent can solve 
both problems with life insurance. 

provides the money, first: to guaran‘ 
a fair price which has been determin 
in advance, to the estate of the decea: 
firm member; and second: to trans 
full control to those who should rig! 
fully continue to operate the busines 
viz: the surviving business associat 
lf the agent will keep in mind the so 
tion of these two problems—and only 
these two problems, he can keep his sales 
story simple and direct and can avoid 
cluttering it up with legal technicalitics, 
the method of apportioning premiums, 
the type of insurance to be used, the 
naming of beneficiaries, the desirabili ty 
of using a trustee, etc. The job of tle 
agents is to uncover the problem and 
furnish the cash to solve the problem. 
The “hows” and conditions concerning 
its consumation are the job of the 
attorney—not the underwriter and our 
only capacity here is to act as an ad- 
visor, after the desirability for action 
has been agreed upon. 

Some Dos and Don'ts 

Here are a few “dos” and “don'ts” 
which will assist in closing this type of 
sale: 

1. Sell one partner at a time. The 
reason for this is obvious. If we attempt 
to sell two in the beginning, there are 
two against the underwriter. If we at- 
tempt to sell one, the odds of course, 
are in our favor. Having sold one, there 
are now two selling the remaining part- 
ner. Generally speaking, even though 
interests are equal, one partner will be 
dominant. If it can be determined in 
advance which partner is dominant, the 
applications may often be secured on 
the first visit. 

2. Sell and Buy and Sell agreement. 
After having pointed out the value of 
the business and then showing the losses 
incurred through forced liquidation, tell 
the prospect that the only way he can 
make certain of getting the larger value 
for his business is through the use of a 
properly drawn Buy and Sell agreement 
adequately financed. Life insurance, ol 
course, is for most firms the only means 
of financing the agreement. 

3. Suggest the creation of a business 
reserve. -Many prospects for business 
life insurance will tell you that their 
business is their reserve. Skillful dis- 
cussion of this subject will enable the 
agent to get much higher premiums per 
$1,000 of insurance. For example, “Mr. 
Prospect, prior to the 1930’s many bus! 
nessmen considered their business to b« 
the most logical place for their reserves 
When the disastrous 1930's fell upon us, 
however, it was discovered too late that 
in order for a reserve to be a good 
reserve the factors which affect the 
business and make it necessary to call 
not affect. thi 


3 Nw 


upon the reserve must } ( 
reserve itself. You do believe in_ the 
creation of a reserve, don’t you? Lit 


insurance has proved to be the finest 
means of accumulating a reserve bec “atts 
in addition to being safe and compound 
ing the funds at a fair rate of interest, 
its creation is also semi-compulsory 
Also, it assures the business of a sourc: 
of ready cash at a fair rate of interes 
regardless of the condition of the mone) 
ie Neither are there any minimums 
or time limits upon its repayment and, 
in addition to all these, this reserve wi! 
create for you and your partner a pen- 
sion fund which will furnish you incom: 
when you are through with this busi 
ness.” 

4. Don’t promise tax saving. Do no! 
allow yourself to be drawn into a dis 
cussion of taxation. Such a discussion 
will only serve to focus the attention 
of the prospect upon a subject whic! 
is not important here. Say simply that 
premiums for business insurance arc 
not deductible since the beneficiaries ar: 
the partners themselves. 

5. Don’t use present insurance. In 
many cases the prospect will suggest 
the use of his present life insurance t 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Insurance—Curb on Inflation 





s:abilizing Influence In 
Post-war Economic Situation 


By Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Columbia University 





RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


Increased purchasing power is making 
demands on decreased supplies of civilian 
goods and services. The result is infla- 


tion. Any reduction of this purchasing 
power operates to limit the extent of 
inflation 


Life insurance is, to a large extent, 
a means of applying present purchasing 
power to future needs, often needs of 
the remote future. In reducing the de- 
mand for present goods and services it 
is anti-inflationary. By postponing the 
use of purchasing power it helps to 
create a demand which will be a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the post-war economic 
situation. 





Henry W. Bruere 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Treasury and for encouraging savings 
hec ause of their patriotic appeal. 
Nevertheless, under present conditions, 
when practically all new funds of life 
urance companies and savings banks 
as ape are invested in government 
bonds, a War Bond sale accomplishes no 
more financial good than a sound sale of 
life insurance or the permanent savings 
account. Maybe it accomplishes less than 
life insurance buying because it does not 
involve a pledge to pay, that is, to in- 
vest again and again until the objective 
Is attained, as is the case when a policy 
contract is entered into. 
Naturally, as a savings banker I class 
vings in a savings bank as quite as 
important to the national good as other 
forms of thrift. But savings banks are 
not nation-wide and they are limited by 
reserve requirements to a greater degree, 
erhaps, than life insurance companies. 
fany of them, however, would, I am 
ire, join in a national program such as 


[ envisage under Treasury leadership, to 


’ to the highest use all good savings 
ncies whose funds find their way into 
vernment bonds. And increasingly 
vings banks sell life insurance too! 

he life insurance fraternity, ably led, 


would be a mighty help to the Treasury 


gram if properly organized and com 
nissioned to do a big, patriotic job for 
\merica at war. I am glad that they 


have begun to work together to this end 


evidenced by their recently begun 


ut advertising campaign. 


Protection Against Inflation 
Furnished by Life Insurance 


By Fred Wehrenberg, 


President, Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners of St. Louis, Eastern Mo. 
and Southern IIl. 


Common sense should dictate to any- 
one the soundness of any step that will 
help prevent uncontrolled inflation. One 
of best weapons against inflation is life 
insurance. It is a three-way protection 
in that it is sound, safe and sensible. It 
protects the individual who invests in a 
life insurance policy, his beneficiaries 
and his country. And, in my opinion, it 
also aids civilization. 

We must back up our boys at the 
front by doing everything possible to 
prevent breaking down of the morale 
hack home. Inflation will ruin morale. 
So’ we must channel « our surplus funds 
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can hold down the cost of living and the 
mounting spiral of factors which cause 
cost of living to rise. War Bonds and 
life insurance are best means of accom- 
plishing a sane cost of living objective. 
Investment-in War Bonds and life in- 
surance are of paramount importance. 


Lou R. Maxon 

(Continued from Page 28) 
stake in the future for you, 
and your country, and it is,a direct and 
timely move against an increase in your 
own living costs. 


your family 


Heard at Penn Mutual Meet 


At a Penn Mutual sales seminar fol- 
lowing were some statements made: 

“Don’t forget wealthy grandparents.” 

“Birth of the first child means an easy 
sale of life insurance.” 


“Don’t forget small tool and die 
plants.” 
Motion Picture Herald “T argue that I don’t have a sales talk” 


“Any times are normal selling times.” 

“Essential needs have not changed.” 

“T sell lots of locomotive engineers and 
firemen.” 


FREDERICK WEHRENBERG 
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WILLIAM H. 


ANDREWS 


One of the lucky breaks which Henry 
Morgenthau, Ir., Secretary of the United 
States Treasury has had, was when the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers named William H. (“Bill”) 
of Greensboro, N. C., as chairman of its 
National War 


after the start of that association’s cam- 


Andrews 


committee on Savings 
paign to sell war bonds on a nation-wide 
basis through the salary allotment plan. 
One of the 
National 


a national 


most popular men in_ the 
\ssociation he had been elected 
1938; in 1942 na- 


is vice president. 


trustee in 


tional secretary; now 


still 


life underwriters’ associations on 


Record made, being made by the 
selling 
War Bonds has been extraordinary 

With his headquarters in one of Amer- 
ica’s leading smaller cities, Greensboro, 
N. C., home of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, of whose home office general agency 
he is the head, and has for years been 
one of the most successful personal 
producers in the South, he built up, 
under National Association auspices, an 
organization of 23,000 workers; sold more 
billions in bonds; contacted 
108,000 firms, and got monthly pledges of 
nearly $600,000,000, That was accomplish- 
ment to July 1, 1943. 


His Plantation Background 


than $5 


\s a result there has been considerable 
nation-wide interest in Mr. Andrews, his 
background, his career, his personality 
ind his viewpoints. 

The “Bill? Andrews family were plan- 
tation people for generations. He was 
brought up on a farm where he was born 
near Tarboro, Edgecombe County, North 
Carolina. The big plantation of his father 
which had been in the family so long 
was finally split up and his father, Wil- 
liam Hyman Andrews, bought the old 
home place. “Bill” had four brothers 
and two sisters and they had plenty to 
do although their father employed a 
horse feeder and a caretaker. On the 
farm were grown cotton, corn, peanuts, 
potatoes, grains. 

For these children there was no nine 
months a year school to attend. The 
country school was some distance away 
and had a shorter term of study. So 
William) Hyman Andrews had a teacher 
come to the farm for a period of two 
months’ special tuition in order to in 
struct his own children and some others 
in the neighborhood. Classes were held 
in a little office in the Andrews’ yard 
where accounts were kept and the ne- 
groes came for their supplies. 

Then “Bill” went to Tarboro High 
School and was graduated. He was on 
the track team. He attracted most at- 
tention, however, because of his ability 
and earnestness as a member of the de- 
bating team. He represented Tarboro 
High in the oratorical contest at Chapel 
Hill (University of North Carolina) in 
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“Bill” Andrews Makes Extraordinary Record as NALU War 
Savings Leader; Insurance Men Sell Billions in Bonds; 
Jefferson Standard Home Office General Agent Had 
Plantation Background; Worked Way Through University 
of North Carolina 


which the high schools of the state par- 
ticipated. Two such debates on which he 
took the affirmative were, “Shall the 
United States Adopt the Initiative and 
Referendum ?” and “Should We Subsidize 
the Merchant Marine?” He managed to 
reach the semi-finals in these debates. 
He says the experience he had in the 
debating forum gave him a facility of 
expression and a_ self-confidence that 
came in handy after he reached the 
insurance phase of his career. 


Worked His Way Through College 


It was natural that the thoughts of a 
boy who could handle himself so well on 
the platform should be in the direction 
of law and that career Andrews had in 
mind as he entered the University of 
North Carolina at 16, but circumstances 
made him change his plans. Going 
through college practically on his own 
resources, he quickly made the discovery 
that he had business and executive talent. 

During his first year at college he and 
Rk. W. Foster, who was a photographer 
(something of an artist as he also ran a 
little art shop), went into partnership 
on an idea. It was to photograph foot- 
ball stars of the university and have 
their picture appear on a football with 
a calendar, which combination was sold 
as a souvenir. Next, he made an ar- 
rangement with a boarding house keeper 
by means of which he got various stu- 
dents to come and live in the boarding 
house, his fee being that his meals were 
free. He also made a deal with a store 
in Durham, N. C., by which he was paid 
10% commission on purchases of stu- 
dents who went to the store through 
Andrews’ suggestion. 

In his studies Andrews was especially 
good at science and in his junior year 
he was made an assistant in the geology 
laboratory, and found himself on the uni- 
versity’s payroll during both his junior 
and senior years as an instructor in com- 
mercial geography which was part of the 
geology department. What he taught 
most were the natural resources of the 
countries his class was studying. 

He was pretty much occupied at Chapel 
Hill. He became editor-in-chief of The 
Tar Baby, the wniversity’s humorous 
magazine which was fashioned on some- 
what the same lines as Harvard Crimson. 
At the time The Tar Baby was a weekly 
and included news stories of college life, 
some of which Andrews wrote. He main- 
tains that one reason The Tar Baby 
could not well have flopped was that the 
late Tom Wolfe was his assistant editor 
(later to be The Tar Baby editor). 
Thomas Clayton Wolfe became a great 
figure in the world of literature, wrote 
“Of Time and the River,” “From Death 
to Morning” and many other novels. 
While at the university both Andrews 
and Wolfe belonged to Sigma Upsilon, 
the national collegiate honorary frater- 
nity of editors and writers. Also, they 
belonged to Carolina Playmakers, a little 
theatre which performed folk plays. An- 
drews and Wolfe both acted in them, 
and Wolfe wrote some of them. 

Another friend of Andrews’ at the uni- 
versity was J. Dewey Dorsett, assistant 
general manager, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives and manager of its 


casualty department. A classmate was 
Nat Mobley, now vice president of the 
U. S. Guarantee, of the great Chubb & 
Son marine insurance organization. 

Along came the first World War. An- 
drews entered the Officers Training 
Camp at Plattsburgh, N. Y.; after a time 
contracted the flu; and he returned to 
the university. He studied with the Army 
Training Corps at the college; was se- 
lected to go to Camp Polk, and then 
came the Armistice. 


How He Entered Life Insurance Field 


In the meantime, activities of Andrews 
at the university had been closely fol- 
lowed by John W. Ulmstead, Jr., who was 
general agent of the Jefferson Standard 
in Tarboro, Andrews’ home town. He 
was a trustee of the university and when- 
ever he saw the student he talked to him 
about entering life insurance as a career. 
He also told the home office about him. 
Finally, one day Umstead, accompanied 
by Julian Price, president of Jefferson 
Standard, and Walter O’Donahue, then 
vice-president in charge of production, 
drove over to Chapel Hill and paid a call 
on Andrews. This visit resulted in 1920 
in the organization of the University 
Agency of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
of which Andrews was elected secretary 
and treasurer. Nat Mobley also entered 
insurance in the same way, becoming 
vice-president of the agency. Cyrus 
Thompson, who was made president, 
went to Carnegie Institute to study in- 
surance, but changed his mind and cast 
his lot with the real estate business. 
Mobley went into the surety field, and 
Andrews found himself running the 
agency. 

Andrews made an immediate success 
of life insurance, finding little difficulty 
in selling protection to professors and 
students. In January, 1922,he was brought 
to Greensboro where he became one ot 
the first agents in the home office agency 
of the Jefferson Standard. In the mean- 
time, he had found a student, formerly 
a school teacher, whom he brought into 
the Chapel Hill university agency and 
who succeeded him. 

A. R. Perkins, who was head of the 
home office general agency, was made 
superintendent of agents for North Caro- 
lina and in 1928 Mr. Andrews became 
assistant manager and in 1929 manager. 
In August, 1936, he became a CLU. He 
has taken special courses in agency man- 
agement, has addressed many life under- 
writers associations, has written a num- 
ber of articles for insurance magazines. 
The agency embraces eighteen coun- 
ties. Its paid production is in excess of 
$5,000,000 annually. 

Stanley Sturm is supervisor in Greens- 
boro. George Elliott, CLU, is district 
manager at Winston-Salem. Lee Smith 
is district manager in High Point. Among 
leaders in the agency is E. Frank An- 
drews (a brother of the manager) whose 
production is $600,000 a year, and Ralph 
30osher (now in the Army), who is a 
$500,000 a year man. 

Mr. Andrews has always been a suc- 
cessful personal producer. During his 
first six months at Chapel Hill he paid 
for $275,000; in 1921 he paid for $200,000; 


and his first year in Greensboro reached 


For many years before as 
suming managerial responsibilities his 
production was in excess of $500,000 
Since becoming manager of the agency 
his personal production has been high. 


Some of His Clients 


Greensboro is a good field for life in- 
surance agents who stand well with the 
community and are competent. It is 
going strong as an industrial town; and 
is the home of many men of large re 
sources; has unusually beautiful resi- 
dences. Most of the outstanding business 
people of the town are clients of An- 
drews. He has written policies on one 
or more executives of Vick Chemical Co., 
a large outfit in the drug field; Bluebell 
Globe Manufacturing Co., largest overall 
manufacturers in the world; Burlington 
Mills, Inc., largest fabricators of rayon; 
Carter Fabrics Corp., fabricators of 
rayon cloth; Cone Mills, cotton manufac 
turers, largest manufacturers of denim; 
Mock - Judson Voehringer, makers of 
hosiery. 

Mr. Andrews was one of the organ- 
izers of the Greensboro Association of 
Life Underwriters of which he was presi- 
dent for two years. In 1938, when the 
North Carolina Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was organized he became its 
president. He has had the distinction of 
being the first North Carolina man who 
was elected a trustee of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. For four 
years he served on the executive com- 
mittee of the General Agents and Man- 
agers Section of the association and was 
a member of its program committee in 
1938-39. 

It was in September, 1941, that he be- 
came chairman of the War Savings com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, being appointed by 
John A. Witherspoon of Nashville, Tenn., 
when latter was president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters. In 
that post he has attracted nation-wide 
attention because of his organizing ability 
and the great success the members 0! 
the life underwriters associations have 
had in selling War Bonds. About 25,000 
of those members have figured in these 
sales, and the amount of bonds sold was 
in excess of $5,000,000,000 on August 1, 
1943. Secretary of the Treasury Mor 
genthau has not been hesitant in public 
praise of the great achievements of tlc 
members of the National Association ©! 
Life Underwriters in this connection a" | 
Mr. Andrews received a Treasury |? 
partment citation. 


Guilford County Buys Bombers 


that figure. 


That a prophet has honor in his ow! 
country was proven in the matter ot ! 
Guilford County’s second war loan cai 
paign of which Mr. Andrews was cha: 
man. Original quota was $8,342,%) 
Actual sales of bonds were almost $1°,- 
000,000. In this campaign business a! 
industry of Guilford County challens 
the people of Greensboro and High Po: 
that if they would raise $600,000 for ° 
purchase of two bombers, business 4 
industry would raise $3,000,000 for t' 
purchase of a whole squadron of twe ve 
bombers, and that the two bombers [P) 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Broadening Market for Insurance Production Seen 


The Gold Book asked two of the leading members of the Life Agency 
Officers Association—Cecil J. North, second vice president of Metropoli- 
tan Life, and Eldon B. Stevenson, executive vice president of National 
Life & Accident; and also John A. Witherspoon, former president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, and general agent, John Han- 
cock, Nashville, for their views on post-war insurance production, with 


emphasis on what phase will benefit the field forces. 


Each sees i 


broadening market. Their comments follow: 


Some Factors Which Will Help Agents 
By Cecil J. North 
Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


In any exploration of post-war pros- 
pects for life insurance three factors 
seem to stand out—the probability of 
continuing high taxes, the large volume 
of war risk insurance owned by men who 
will be returning from service, and the 
likelihood of some extension of Social 
Security. My belief is that insofar as 
these factors bear on the work of the 
life insurance producer, the effects 
should be favorable. 

An examination of these factors will 
show why. If taxes remain high, the 
effect should be to make it more difficult 
for a man to build an estate through 
investments and savings of the kind that 
many people have favored in the past. 
The most logical alternative for the man 
wanting to create an estate and provide 
for his estate taxes is life insurance. 





This is so obvious, at least to life insur- 
ance men, as to need no amplification. 
In respect to war risk insurance we 
have, of course, a precedent for antici- 
pating its probable effect. After the 
last war, the effect was wholly positive. 
By reason of having bought life insur- 
ance while they were in the service, a 
large number of men received early in 
life an education in the value of pro- 
tection, and the net result was that a 
higher standard (as to what constitutes 
adequate protection) was set, not only 
for them but for their families as well. 
If there should be some extension of 
Social Security, not only in scope of cov- 
erage but also to take in persons not 
now in covered employment, it may be 
expected that these people will want to 
add to their protection much as those 


In Post-War Worlc 


NORTH 


CECIL J. 


now under Social Security are doing. 
Many people hesitate to buy an income 
plan that will provide only $25 or $30 a 
month. However, if they have this 
amount to start with from Social Secur- 
ity, they are quick to see that the pur- 
chase of an additional $25 or $30 a 
month or more through life insurance 
will produce an income that is quite sub- 





stantial. It is likely, too, that any sub- 
stantial increases in Social Security 
efits will reduce the net amount left for 
investment savings and hence increase 
the need for adequate insurance protec- 
tion. In short I believe that all three 
of the factors enumerated are likely to 
make the future bright for life insurance 
men—provided they qualify themselves 
to make the most of their opportunities, 

This matter of preparation and train- 
ing for the coming opportunity needs 
to be emphasized, because all three of 
the factors mentioned will favor the 
man who is really a qualified insurance 
agent. If taxes are high the life under- 
writer will need to know how tto plan 
an estate-building program, and deal 
with related problems of estate taxes. 
If a man has war risk insurance the 
agent will need to know how to fit it 
in with additional life insurance and 
provide a well rounded life insurance 
program. He will have similar require- 
ments to meet in serving the large num- 
ber of persons having Social Security. 
These are substantial requirements, but 
they nevertheless will offer enlarged op- 
portunities for the professional career 
underwriter. In brief, I anticipate a 
definite broadening of the market for 
life insurance, and a_ corresponding 
broadening of possibilities for the man 
who is prepared to take advantage of 
this broader market and for the man 
who regards the business of selling life 
insurance as a medium through which 
and by which he can help render invalu- 
able service to his fellow man. 
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THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 
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WISHES TO THANK ITS MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
COURTESIES DURING THE PAST YEAR 
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Great Consumer Products Demand 
By Eldon B. Stevenson 


Executive Vice President, National Life & Accident 


\Vhat pattern will life insurance oper- 
ations take after the war? Just where 
will life insurance fit into the post-war 
yicture 1n America? These are inter- 
esting questions with which to speculate 
as one peers through long-range sights 
into the future. 

\Vhen America returns from the wars 
ani sits down to take stock of the 
situation she will find a vast system 
of productive facilities built up for the 
wazing of a mechanized war on the 
broadest imaginable scale which must 
be then converted into the uses of 
peace. The aftermath of World War I 
will be no criterion merely because it 
is too small by comparison to constitute 
a basis for prognostication. 

America will find accumulated short- 
ages of every kind of consumers’ goods. 
\ll the world’s peoples will have a 
serious need for clothing, for food, for 
shoes, for kitchen equipment, for plumb- 
ing fixtures, for new houses, for auto- 
mobiles, for electric appliances such 
as refrigerators, washing machines, irons, 
radios, lamps, vacuum cleaners, and 
many others. Business will be sadly in 
need of new machinery, new buildings, 
new raw material and rolling stock, all 
of which will require real manpower. 
So America will roll up her sleeves and 
go to work. Things should continue to 
hum for a while after the war. 


Desire for Security 


It happens that the desire for “Free- 
dom from Want” was not originated 
during the present Administration. It 
was this desire in the breasts of the 
Pilgrim fathers which prompted the 
founding of this Government; it was 
to give every man a chance to build his 





E. B. STEVENSON 


own security, unshackled and untram- 
meled, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written, the Constitution 
framed. America has fought wars before 
to preserve these rights; in fact, World 
War No. II is being fought because of 
the “Desire for Security.” 
A Job Well Done 

And when she returns from the wars, 
America will find that the American 
agency system has made it possible for 
Life Insurance to render distinguished 


Country Will 
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Readjust Itself 


By John A. Witherspoon 
General Agent, John Hancock, Nashville 


In my opinion there will be especially 
good business until the war is over, and 
then for six to fifteen months there will 
possibly be a slump until the end of 
the period of readjustment. That re- 
adjustment will be the reorientation of 
members of the armed forces finding 
their places in civil life and of business 
concerns—all industry—settling into the 
place from which future operations will 
be conducted. 

Following that readjustment will come 
exceptionally good business for several 
years as business gains again and the 
value of the dollar is stabilized. I make 
this statement, of course, in hope that 
the Government leaves private industry 
to make a recovery on its own resources 
and does not burden industry or the pub- 
lic with exorbitant taxation. There will 
be a growing resentment against over- 
extension of Cradle to Grave programs 
and a more general realization as to 
what they will cost. 

Naturally, there will be many wider 
markets. No one familiar with the his- 
tory of American industry and its ingen- 
uity as well as its progressiveness can 
feel that the great impetus given to that 
industry in wartime will not be reflected 





service in financing and maintaining the 
war effort. It will be noted that life 
insurance sought no war orders and no 
war profits; that it has enjoyed no 
priorities; that it was not even officially 
stamped as an essential industry; that 
nevertheless it has adjusted its opera- 
tions to the country’s needs and car- 
ried on by maintaining its service with 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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favorably in post-war readjustment, es- 


pecially in some industries. Just what 
torm that will take I cannot prophesy, 
but many avenues will be opened because 
of commodity demand and standards of 
living. Great housing developments, new 
popularity for airplane travel, meeting 
demand for increased new business start- 
ed by men who have had fine executive 
training in the war period, comforts 
through mechanical devices, are prob- 
ably four of them, 














It’s An Old Story To You But.... 


| unless you tell your client about it, the various forms of GROUP PROTECTION will have little 

meaning to him. Since he —_ to you as an insurance expert, it is your responsibility to make him 
| realize that today Group Insurance is an essential part of any successful industrial relations program. 
Our office can give you friendly assistance, expert advice, and the best of service. That’s our job. 


And that’s why we welcome the opportunity to help you in your job. 


HARRIS WOFFORD, C. L. U., Manager 
and Associates 


Assistant Managers—C. E. Greene, Marshall M. 
MacLeod, C.L.U., B. M. Shapiro, and 
Charles J. Weppler. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


90 John Street, New York 7 


’*PHONE — CORTLANDT 7.4363 


Home Office — NEWARK, N. J. 
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300 in Industrial Department of John Hancock Are 


Combination Agents, Selling Ordinary As Well As 


Before the war and the ensuing man 


power shortage there was one depart- 
ment of the life insurance business which 
was exclusively a man’s world. That was 
the field known as the “debit” and cov- 
“Industrial” or “Weekly 
premium” agent. Vice President Paul F. 
Clark of the John Hancock Mutual Life 


prefers the agents. 


ered by the 


term “combination 


“It is more accurate,” he stated, “be- 
cause these agents sell something besides 
weekly premium insurance. As a matter 


premium agents sell 
than is sold by 
devote their 
ordinary in 


weekly 
insurance 
agents who 
selling 


of fact many 
more Ordinary 
a good many 
time exclusively to 
surance. 


Saw No Reason Why Women Would 
Not Make Good 


“When selective service began thin- 
nng the ranks of these agents,” says 
Mr. Clark, “the John Hancock considered 
the advisability of replacing them with 
approached the 


women. Frankly, we 
venture with some little trepidation, be- 
cause here was something on which we 


had absolutely no experience to draw and 
was surrounded by an alarming 
taboos. For every reason why 
we should do it, we could find ten seem- 
ingly sound ones why we shouldn't. 
“We decided to plunge, however, and 
while the project is still in its infancy 
and perhaps too young to have a history 


which 
va of 


all indications are that its growth will 
be a healthy one. We now have 300 
women employed in the Industrial de- 


all selected according to defi- 
our- 


partment, 
nite standards which we set up for 
lves in the beginning. 


Type of Women Selected 


“Because covering a debit is not an 
easy job, but a job in which the rewards 
are in proportion to its requirements, we 
first for women who needed a 
good income and who wanted it enough 
to be willing to work hard to get it. 
Such women aren’t easy to find. I was 
interested recently in reading the results 
of a survey made by the magazine 
Fortune among women war workers. 
\lthough two-thirds stated that they in- 
tend to keep right on working after the 
war is over only 3.9% of those inter- 
viewed chose selling as their preferred 
occupation think this answer bears an 
interesting relation to another in the 
same survey, in which the majority of 
women expressed themselves in favor of 


looked 


low income jobs with their attendant 
freedom from responsibility, against vo- 
cations which would require more hard 
work and worry of them in return for 
richer rewards. 


“These factors plus our strict policy of 
selection narrow the field of prospective 
women agents, but they are somewhat 
offset by the fact that, while prospects 
are not ‘a dime a dozen’; the women who 
can meet the requirements we have set 
up have a better than even chance of 
making good on the debit.” 


Best Prospects 


Best prospects, in Mr. 
are women who need money 


Clark's opinion, 
enough to 





Weekly Premiums, Says Vice-President Clark 


maintain a better than average standard 
of living. Generally such women are 
widows accustomed to high standards of 
living and who have been left with in- 
sufficient income to maintain them. The 
John Hancock also finds widows to be 
good centers of influence when they do 
not have a personal need for income. 
Such women usually owe their independ- 
ence to life insurance and thus have 
something of a missionary spirit in 
recommending other women of their ac- 
quaintance who are economically dis- 
turbed. 


\ll of the John Hancock women are 
are not recruited from the ranks of 
housewives. Some have — previously 


worked in shops, in offices, as commodity 
saleswomen and as insurance agents 
through general brokerage and_ real 
estate agencies. 


Company Does Not Believe in 
Segregation 


Hancock women on debits are 
Ages 30 and 40, although the 
sets u» no arbitrary age limits. 
Under 30, it is felt that a woman is not 
sufficiently interested in earning more 
than an average income to be willing to 
meet the exacting demands of the debit, 
while some women over 40 lack the 
necessary health and energy. 

The Hancock does not believe in seg- 
regation and gives women exactly the 
same training as that given to its men 
agents. They attend the same classes as 
men and they understand nerfectly that 
being women in no way limits their op- 
portunities, nor does it entitle them to 
anv special consideration. 

“We find,” savs Vice President Clark, 
“that the tvpe women we hire prefer to 
work on this basis. As a rule, capable 
women resent being set apart from men 
and are more than willing to take their 
chances in competition. Probably because 
the prima donna type does not thrive in 
such sturdy soil we have experienced no 
trouble in this direction. On the whole, 
the women on the debit are very good 
sports and can ‘take it.’ The percentage 
who see it through does not 


Most 
between 
company 


of those 





d'ifer from the percentage of men, and 
there is as much variation in their gen- 
eral performance as there is in that of 
men agents, 

“We have women in whom the gualityv 
of leadership is strong and who will be- 
consistent 


come app-a-week producers. 
One woman wrote $100,000 in her first 


thirteen weeks in the business—a record 
of which any of our men agents would 
be proud. We have good consistent pro- 
ducers and those who perform brilliantly 
at times and who experience dry spells. 
In short, we have found that employing 
women on the debit creates no special 
problem that we have not met and solved 
before. In general they can go anywhere 
aman can go, with the exception of cer- 
tain city debits where the stair climbing 
is something we do not care to ask of 
a woman.” 


Attitude of Women Towards Their Work 
The general attitude of women on the 


debit taward their work can probably be 
summed up in the laconic answer given 


by one woman who was asked by The 
Gold Book how she liked her job: 
“T never worked so hard in my life,” 


was her reply, “but I like pay dav!” 

This woman had sold before and had 
always made a good living at it. But her 
work on the debit is bringing her greater 
rewards than she has previously received. 

Another woman who had never been 
in business before, whose husband is in 
the Navy, said, “I’ve got to collect from 
seventy people today. I’ll talk to you be- 
tween stops if you want to come along.” 

It was a hot day 
Your correspondent was pretty wilted at 
the end, but there was no waning of the 
enthusiasm of this woman. Said she on 
the way home: 

“T like my job, because I know it is so 
worthwhile. T know I’m helping a lot of 
people to dream, to plan some sort of 
security for themselves. T never thought 
I’d be putting mvself up there beside the 
nego but that’s the wav I feel about 

Covering mv debit has become a sort 
i mission with me. T feel a —. 
hilitv toward all these people. T’d hate 
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This is our fourteenth year in Brooklyn and Long Island 
territory serving an ever-increasing clientele of brokers and 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to so 
completely satisfy Aetna customers and our producer friends 
that they will repeatedly come back for more of the same 
brand of service. Business is good—and we aim to keep it so. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 
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PAUL F. 


CLARK 


to let them down—and I know life in- 


surance never will.” 

A former volunteer social worker = 
is making a remarkable record said: ‘ 
can’t understand getting paid. All my 
life I’ve done this sort of work—just he- 
cause I liked it. Life insurance is a 
means of helping people to help them- 
selves in a practical, self- respecting way. 
I put my heart and soul into it, because 
I know how great the need for it is. | 
know people and their problems.” 

This woman who is writing three out 
of every four persons she aproaches has 
a positive attitude toward the business. 
She made the interesting observation 
that she finds people remarkably insur- 
ance minded. 

“T never wait until tomorrow on a 
good lead,” she said. “Someone else will 
get the business if I don’t because peo- 
ple want to buy life insurance.” 

A supervisor who has assisted in the 
training of three women mopped _ his 
brow significantly, when asked how he 
found them as pupils: 

“T can’t keep up with them,” he smiled. 
“They are great students, asking ques- 


tions continually. They are eager for 
knowledge about every phase of the 
business. They have all the enthusiasm 


for their job which our best men agents 
have. Being women they are more natu- 
rally interested in personalities and in 
the more intimate events of neighbor- 
hood life than men and I think this 
works in their favor. They don’t have to 
assume an interest in Johnny’s tonsil- 
lectomy or little Sally’s report card be- 
cause thev are really excited about these 
things. They are well received in the 
homes where they call and they have 
happy relationships with the women with 
whom they deal.” 

Was Inevitable Situation, So Thinks 

Mr. Clark 

Vice President Clark believes that the 
John Hancock might eventually have put 
women on debits even if there had been 
no man-power shortage. “It is true,” he 
remarked, “that the employment ot 
women as combination agents was @ ‘i- 
but it is by no 


rect result of the war, \ 
means ‘war work’ in the sense that it 
will terminate when peace comes. | 
cannot imagine a time, when there will 
not be room in the life insurance }ust- 
ness for every competent agent, man or 


woman, who wants to make it a pro- 
fession. Women in the Ordinary dep «rt- 
ment have worked with men for years 


without in any way interfering with their 
progress. There is no reason why 1'iey 
should not do likewise as combina‘.on 
agents. Every one of our men who ‘as 
left the Hancock for military service wi! 
be restored to his debit after the ‘ar. 
To this we are pledged. And it is ™) 
belief that the progress of life insut ce 
will be so great that we will need not 
only these men and our present sta 
men and women but many more bes des 
to take care of the needs of a country 
which is daily becoming more insura' ct 
conscious.” 
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Management’s Role In Development 


of the Modern Life 


By H. Lewis Rietz 


Assistant to Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Vice President Metropolitan Life 


The liberal modern life 
insurance policies are so universally ac- 
cepted as the rights of 
policyholders that many in the business 
fail to appreciate their unique character 
in the field of contracts. The historical 
development of the modern policy is im- 
pressive proof of the early and con- 
tinuing recognition by company manage- 
ment of their responsibility to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, of the broad 
benefits of competition under a system of 
free enterprise, and of the urge for con- 
tinuous improvement which has been so 
characteristic of the business. The Stand- 
ard Provision laws of the various states 
may have led many persons to conclude 
that statutory enactments, rather than 
competition and aggressive management, 
were responsible for the provisions so 
favorable to policyholders. The fact is 
that every provision now required by 
law as a minimum standard for contract 
provisions was introduced by one or more 
companies and proved in actual expe- 
rience before being required by statute. 


provisions of 


representing 


The Policy of a Century Ago 


A century when the pioneers 
among our present companies were in 
policy contracts consisted 


of conditions for 


ago, 


their infancy, 
largely of statement 
payment of premiums by the insured and 
for payment of the sum insured by the 
followea by numerous restric- 
tions on residence, travel, occupation, 
etc., violation of any one of which voided 
the policy. The policy could be contested 
at any time for misstatements in the ap- 
plication, and failure to pay a premium 
on or before its due date resulted in 
forfeiture of the entire contract regard- 
less of how long premiums had been 
paid. The policy was usually void if the 
insured committed suicide or died while 
violating the law. Contractual nonfor- 
feiture values, loan privileges, and settle- 
ment options were unknown. When one 
considers the scant statistics on which 
the premiums were calculated, the lack 
if any experience as to mortality among 
insured lives in this country, and the 
hazards inherent in many occupations, in 
travel, and in residence in pioneer and 
frontier country, the founders of legal 
reserve life insurance exercised only 
justifiable caution in preparing their early 
policy forms, restrictive as they may 
seem today. 

In their efforts to expand the useful- 
ness of their service companies gradu- 
ally removed travel and residence re- 
strictions and introduced new provisions 
limiting their right to void policies, and 
providing that default in payment of 
premiums would not result in forfeiture 
of all the insured’s rights under the 
policy. Policy loan provisions, settlement 
options, reinstatement privileges, and 
other liberalities were introduced first bv 
one company and, as their soundness and 
desirability were proven in practice, com- 
petition forced their adoption by others. 
The significance of many modern policy 
provisions can be fully appreciated only 


company, 


in the light of their historical develop- 
ment. 
The Incontestable Clause 


From a legal standpoint probably the 
most unique provision in modern life 
insurance policies is the incontestable 
clause; unique because after a_ short 
period the insured is relieved of respon- 
sibility for his own misstatements, 
whether intentional or otherwise, al- 
though the company is bound by the 
terms of the policy even though it would 
not have issued the policy had the true 
facts been disclosed. The issuance of an 
insurance policy requires an exceptional 
degree of good faith by both the insurer 
and the applicant, and the company must 
rely very largely upon the statements 
and information furnished by the appli- 
cant. However, as an assurance to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries that the face 
amount would be payable after the policv 
had been in force a reasonable period, 
regardless of errors or ommissions bv 
the insured in the application, the com- 
panies voluntarily adopted an incontest- 
able clause. Thus, they limited to a short 
period after issuance their right to void 
the policy for misrepresentation, whether 
intentional or otherwise, in the original 
application. This limitation by the com- 
panies of their right to void policies 
after a short period is of real benefit to 
insureds and beneficiaries, and has done 
much to promote confidence of the pub- 
lic in life insurance. In Industrial in- 
surance some companies have now gone 
a step further and have limited their 
right to void the policy even during the 
contestable period to cases where the 
insured had received medical treatment 
or attention for a condition of a serious 
nature within two years prior to issuance 
of the policy, and such treatment or at- 
tention was not admitted in the appli- 
cation. 

Misstatement of Age Provision 


Another provision of benefit to in- 
sureds and beneficiaries is the misstate- 
ment of age provision. The true age of 
the applicant is essential in determining 
the risk assumed and the premium to 
be charged. In the early days of legal 
reserve life insurance it was common 
practice to invalidate the policy in event 
of a misstatement of age. It was no 
doubt true that in many cases the mis- 
statement of age was unintentional, and 
the harshness of voiding the Policy was 
recognized by the companies. After 
1870, various companies introduced pro- 
visions defining the adjustment to be 
made in event the age was misstated. 
The adjustment basis most generally 
adopted was for payment of the amount 
that the premium would have purchased 
at the correct age, and that provision 
has since been made a statutory require- 
ment in many jurisdictions. 


Grace Period 


\t the present time, with policyholders 
so generally taking advantage of the 
grace period in payment of the premiums, 
it is interesting to note that the pro- 
vision as we know it today originated 
about 1870 and was not generally adopted 
until near the end of the last centurv. 
Tt was first required by statute in 1907. 
Early policies nrovided that they were 
void if premiums were not paid on or be- 
fore their due date. Subsequently, vari- 


Insurance Policy 


ous companies introduced provisions 
whereby the policy was not voided if the 
premium was paid within a limited time 
(often 15 days) after default provided 
the insured was alive and in good health 
at the time of payment. Frequently, a 
penalty was exacted in event payment 
was made during such period. These 
early clauses were construed more as a 
reinstatement privilege than as a grace 
period, but as administrative experience 
developed it became customary to pay 
claims where death occurred while the 
premium was in default within the speci- 
fied period, and the grace period as we 
know it today evolved. After the prac- 
tice of paying claims during the grace 
period had been fairly generally adopted, 
some companies granted policyholders 
the right to reinstate their lapsed policies 
during an additional period of 30 or more 
days, and competition soon resulted in 
extension of the reinstatement period to 
one year or more as well as in the 
general adoption of the provision bv 
practically all companies prior to its be- 
ing made a statutory requirement by the 
so-called Armstrong Laws. 


Nonforfeiture Values 


Nonforfeiture values were not always 
a contractual right, and in some cases 
the policy was void and forfeited to the 
company in event of default in payment 
of premiums. However, some companies 
soon recognized that at least a portion 
of the reserve inherent in any system 
of level premium life insurance could 
properly be granted to the withdrawing 
policyholder and adopted the practice 
of granting some value, occasionally in 
cash but more frequently in the form 
of reduced paid-up or extended insur- 
ance. Often such values were granted 
only when requested by the insured with- 
in a limited period after default. Com- 
petition resulted in incorporating pro- 
visions for definite nonforfeiture values 
in policy contracts and in greatly liberal- 
izing the values granted. Statutory re- 
quirements for nonforfeiture values 
followed their introduction by the com- 
panies, and the statutes have been 
amended from time to time since their 
original enactment to keep pace with the 
more liberal provisions voluntarily 
adopted by the companies. 


Developments Have Come from Within 
the Business 


Other familiar policy provisions fol- 
lowed the same course; i.e.. adontion by 
one or more companies followed by en- 
actment into statute only after their 
feasibility had been adequately proven 
in practice. It can be fairly said that the 
development of the modern life insurance 
policy has come from within the busi- 
ness, statutory requirements following 
in each case serving to grant as a right 
to policyholders in all companies bene- 
fits and privileges already voluntarily 
granted by the more progressive com- 
panies, 


Standard Provision Laws 


Furthermore, the enactment of Stand- 
ard Provisions statutes during the last 
thirty-five years has not led to the 
adoption of policies meeting only the 
statutory requirements. The Standard 
Provisions laws merely prescribe mini- 
mum standards that must be met by all 
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companies. By specific provision in t!\ 
statute companies are permitted, subje: 
generally to approval by the Insurance 
Commissioner, to use provisions which: 
are more favorable to the policyholder 
than those required by statute. That the 
desire and effort of company manage 
ment ever to improve their service to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, so ap- 
parent in a historical review of the de- 
velopment of life insurance in this 
country, continues today is apparent from 
a comparison of currently issued policies 
with the statutory requirements now in 
effect. Nonforfeiture values are often 
granted at shorter durations and are 
usually on a more generous basis than 
required by statute, while reinstatement 
provisions, settlement options, and other 
provisions of currently issued policies are 
frequently more liberal than required. 
In addition to liberalization of the policy 
itself, supplemental benefits, such as the 
waiver of premium disability benefits 
and accidental death benefits have been 
developed and introduced, all from with- 
in the business and as a result of a con- 
stant effort of the companies to improve 
their service to the public. 


Group insurance, introduced during the 
early years of the present century, has 
grown until at the end of 1942 there was 
almost twenty billion dollars of Group 
life insurance in force in United States 
companies. Although it is only a little 
over thirty years since the introduction 
of group life insurance, the companies 
have since introduced group annuities, 
group accident and health insurance, and 
group hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fit coverages, all of which are widely 
accepted today. 

While the companies can take justi- 
fiable pride in the modern policy and the 
development of their services, compe- 
tition coupled with the tradition of con 
stantly searching for means to expand 
the usefulness of their services so firmly 
established in the business will result in 
continued improvement of benefits and 
expanding services within the scope of 
sound administrative practice and cat 
tion. 


Progress and Liberality of Life Insurance 


This historical record is valuable | 
ticularly as an expression of the sp rit 
of progress and liberality that is and ! 1s. 
from its inception, been characteristic of 
the business of life insurance. Moreo.’r, 
the record of outstanding accompli: 
ment and of constant searching Fr 
means to improve the service rend 
by the companies is not limited to 
development of the modern policy 
tracts but extends to all phases of 
life insurance business. At this tic, 
when so many are imbued with the ''°2 
of government direction of business 
tivities, this record of progress in 
insurance should be continually em; 
sized. It should serve as an inspira! 
to those in the business and as an ad 
assurance ‘to. policyholders and e 
public. 
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ap HE WHISPERS and murmurs of the assembled delegates gave way to a respectful 
— t silence in Philadelphia’s Independence Hall as young Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, 
sy stepped forward and, quill in hand, affixed his signature to the document he had fathered. Since that day, July 4, 1776, 
ften E _ ° : : : mh P . 
ge ; Americans have fought unceasingly to safeguard the cardinal principles set forth by Thomas Jefferson—“life, liberty, 
than 3 P a 
ment i and the pursuit of happiness.” 
ther % 
5 are * 

ired ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 4 P 
he Therein lies every American’s birthright. That right is being threatened today, and Americans are fighting the world 
. the : oe ° P i F . 
efits over to protect it. Fighting on foreign shores—in the air—on the seas... and right here at home! 

een 
vith 
oie That threat to our national heritage, though, wasn’t unleashed with the bombs at Pearl Harbor. It isn’t new. The 
the il principles outlined in the Declaration of Independence are a/ways being threatened—must a/ways be protected. If not 
has aa : : 7 : 

was menaced by ambitious foreign dictators, they are subect to attack by other evils just as powerful—just as ruthless. Waste. 
‘oup 4 

oe Thoughtlessness. Ignorance. 

7 : 

tion : 
a “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—the true objectives of the American way of living, are best attained by 
ind * ; 
ne individual thrift. Thrift landed with the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, and has since come to our shores on many ships 





from many lands. 


Thrift is the greatest protector of our proudest heritage. It is the keynote of sound economy—the basis of future 


security. And it is the very foundation of our industry—for the cornerstone of life insurance is .. . thrift. 


EVERY AGENT AND BROKER WHO CARRIES THE 
SERVICES OF LIFE INSURANCE TO THE PEOPLE IS 

E HELPING TO SAFEGUARD THE PRINCIPLE OF “LIFE, 
' § LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS.” 


tT THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


» OF *« * 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 






WALTER E. BARTON, President PAUL S. RANCK, Vice Pres. & Treas. 


Main Office: 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ¢ BArclay 7-4500 








Problems of Current Home 


Office Underwriting 


By J. C. Archibald 


Underwriting Secretary, Bankers Life Co. 


The war has brought new problems in 


home office underwriting of Ordinary 


business just as it has in other phases 
ot the business. Present conditions have 
altered to a considerable degree the pros- 
pects who are in a position to purchase 


Members of our armed 


new insurance. 

forces who normally would be starting 
their insurance programs or increasing 
the amount of the insurance are, gen- 
crally speaking, no longer prospects. 
Many professional and white collar 


workers are unable to purchase the same 
volume of business on account of in- 
creased living costs and taxes with no 
corresponding increase in income. Other 
groups connected directly with the man- 
ufacture of war material and farmers are 
better able to buy insurance than ever 
before The method of handling the 
business has also undergone changes due 
to the war. 


Non-Medical 


The outstanding change in home office 


underwriting methods has been that 
adopted in regard to non-medical un- 
derwriting. During the past year, 


many companies have written business 
on this basis for the first time, or ex- 
isting rules have been liberalized so that 
a larger percentage ot the total applica- 
tions submitted can be considered on 
the non-medical basis. For example, the 
amount limits have been increased, the 
classes of salesmen entitled to the privi- 
lege have been broadened, or business 
may now be submitted non-medically 
from applicants residing in larger popu- 
lation centers where it may have been 
previously denied. 

The chief reason for these changes is 
to meet the difficulty of obtaining medi- 
cal examinations. A large number of our 
doctors are now in the armed forces, 
which places a heavy burden on those 
still in practice. Doctors cannot leave 
their offices to make insurance examina- 
tions the way they have many times in 
the past. In many smaller localities, an 
applicant has to be taken a considerable 
distance to be examined, a problem in 
itself with present restrictions on auto- 
mobile travel. 

Success of Non-Medical Underwriting 

Depends on Salesman 

The success of non-medical underwrit- 
ing depends largely on the salesman. 
The company places him in a position of 


trust and responsibility to see that the 
proper type of risk is submitted for con- 
sideration on this basis. His thorough- 
ness in finding out about the applicant’s 
personal and family history, recording 
the applicant’s height and weight accur- 
ately, is our best aid in keeping the mor- 
tality to be expected on a basis compar- 
able with medically examined business. 
When the applicant signs the non- 
medical blank, the salesman should 
always point out that a medical examina- 
tion may be required, so that the appli- 
cant will not be disturbed if one is 
requested. The percentage of cases in 
which a medical examination is requested 
and not received seems too high, indi- 
cating that perhaps the proper approach 
was not used at the time the original 
sale presentation was made. Just because 
a medical examination is called for does 
not mean that the application will be 
turned down or rated. In most instances, 
standard insurance can be issued, but it 


is necessary to check the applicant’s 
physical condition before it can be 
granted. For example, in the case of 


borderline overweights, a common im- 
pairment, the company is prepared to 
make its best offer only after an exami- 
nation showing the heart, blood pressure, 
and urinalysis are normal. 


Inspection 


It is a difficult problem to issue busi- 
ness as promptly as in normal times. The 
inspection companies have lost a large 
percentage of their younger men who 
made most of the investigations. Also, 
their work has been increased by similar 
work for the government and on account 
of people shifting from one place to an- 
other, an inspection is required at more 
than one point in more cases than for- 
merly. The inspection companies under 
these conditions have not been able to 
give us as good service as in the past, 
but 1 am convinced they are doing their 
best to meet their problems. We can 
help them a great deal by giving them 
full and complete information and an 
adequate list of references, both at pres- 
ent and former addresses, if any, of the 
applicant. 

The delay in getting business issued 
is not entirely due to slow inspections. 
In many home offices, business cannot be 
handled as quickly as in the past on 
account of the loss of experienced per- 
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sonnel to the armed forces or defense 
industries. This is particularly true if 
the home office happens to be situated in 
one of the “critical areas.” Even the 
mails are slower than in normal times. 
In our company the majority of the busi- 
ness is approved, issued, and mailed to 
the branch offices subject to release upon 
receipt of the inspection report. This 
practice enables the salesman to have 
the policy available for delivery as soon 
as possible after a satisfactory inspec- 
tion is received. Companies are vitally 
interested in getting new business issued 
promptly, but there are difficulties that 
we should all realize. 


Defense Industries 


Defense industries have created spe- 
cial problems in underwriting. So far 
as the workers are concerned, the chief 
difficulties are obtaining satisfactory in- 
spections and accurate occupational 
information. A completed occupational 
questionnaire, accompanied by a letter 
giving all available information about 
the applicant and the plant where he is 
employed, aids materially in having the 
business handled promptly. New indus- 
trial processes and even entire new in- 
dustries present a problem difficult to 
solve, particularly when details of the 
process cannot be obtained. 

The problems in regard to executives, 
where the corporation has either ex- 
panded greatly on account of war con- 
tracts or has been recently formed and 
engages in war work exclusively, are 
even more difficult. The amounts of 
these applicants’ incomes are much 
greater than prior to the war. On the 
basis of their present income, large 
amounts of insurance seem justified and 
are often applied for. 

The underwriting of large amounts of 
insurance even in normal times requires 





great care in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory mortality experience. Home office 
underwriters at this time must alway; 
be conscious of the mortality experienc: 
of the companies in the early ’30s folloy - 
ing the last era of “prosperity.” Thi 

experience was generally unsatisfacto: 

for policies of large amounts and pa: 
ticularly where the applicant was willin. 
to put a considerable percentage of hi: 
total income into insurance _premium: 
Thus, during a period of high salaries, 

conservative attitude should be adopted 


Federal Income Taxes 


A new factor in the picture is the sul)- 
stantial increases in Federal income tax 
rates, which decrease materially the net 
income of the applicant. The old rules 
of amount of insurance in relation to in- 
come have to be modified to recognize 
this change. 

Estimates of future or potential earn- 
ings of an applicant now receiving sev- 
eral times the amount of his prewar 
income is one where individual under- 
writers probably differ widely in their 
views on particular cases. As a rule, | 
believe a conservative attitude should he 
taken by discounting the present income 
of the applicant to the most probable 
estimate of his future earnings, which in 
many cases may be no more than 50% 
of his present income. 

Issuance of large amounts of business 
insurance on key executives in war in- 
dustries which may not even be con- 
tinued after the war does not seem 
justified. A much more liberal attitude 
can be taken in regard to business in 
surance issued to key employes in well 
established firms even though they may 
be engaged almost entirely in war work 
at the present time. Each case calls for 
individual consideration taking into ac- 
count all the factors which may vary so 
widely as individual applications are 
reviewed. 

Pension Plans 


The last year has seen a big increase 
in the amount of pension trust business. 
Rules for underwriting individual appli- 
cations on these cases follow the same 
rules as other individual policies since 
the same rates are charged and, if the 
policies are participating, the same divi- 
dends are paid. The difficulty in pension 
trusts is not the underwriting of indi- 
vidual applications to obtain a satisfac- 
tory mortality, but rather in determining 
whether the firm’s earnings in the future 
will continue on a level satisfactory to 
meet the premium payments required 
and whether the formula used in setting 
up the plan is such that it will qualify 
for the benefits which the employer 
hopes to provide for the employes. 

Where the plan is written under Group 
Permanent instead of a Pension Trust, 
amounts up to the non-medical limit 
are determined in accordance with Group 
underwriting rules. It is only those em- 
ployes who are entitled to more than 
this non-medical limit that are under- 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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WILLIAM FORD 
GENERAL 


Specialists in A. & H. Insurance 


Equipped to handle any type of accident and health coverage 
including America’s No. 1 Hospital Expense plan embodying 
individual, family group and franchise. 


Qurs is a Home Office Service including policy issuing and 


Thirty-one years of serving Newark life insurance producers 
and brokers has given this office its reputation as the leader in 
A. & H. insurance in Northern New Jersey. 


For personal and quick service call MARKET 2-1371. 
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OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS 
To Phone Our Policyholders At Home. 


This is One Reason That Business is Good! 


The John E. Spence Agency 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
Philadelphia 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOEY & ELLISON LIFE AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


Branch Office 


Main Office 
99 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Second National Bank Building 
129 CHURCH STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Che Equitable Lite Insurance Company 
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AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INS. CO. 
CITY OF NEW YORK INS. Co. 
COMMONWEALTH INS. CO. 
COUNTY FIRE INS. Co. 

EMPIRE STATE INS. CO. 
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HANOVER FIRE INS. CO. 
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Why U.S. Senator Wants Premiums 
Of $1,000, or Less, Deducted 


One of the staunchest advocates of life 
insurance among members of Congress 
is United States Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire. In the Senate Finance 
Committee this bill, if enacted, would 
permit individuals to deduct their life 
insurance premiums up to $1,000 for in- 
come tax purposes. In introducing the 
bill Senator Bridges said he had in mind 
the multitude of people who, above all 
else, want assurance that their families 
will be protected even if high living 
costs and higher taxes absorb the earn- 
ings of the family breadwinner. He be- 
lieves that enactment of the bill will 
provide equality and justice in the face 
of burdened budgets; will give the fam- 
ily man at least assurance that his ef- 
forts to provide for the family’s pro- 
tection is not in vain. 


Spirit of Life Insurance Is Spirit of 


Achievement 
Asked by The Gold Book to comment 
on the bill and on life insurance, he 
said: 
“Life insurance is truly an American 


institution, an organized, sane system of 
Social Security. It must be preserved, 
for upon it rests the fundamental basis 
for which we must all fight—home and 
family, two things even a tax conscious 
and war burdened United States must 
recognize. 

“The spirit of life insurance is the 
spirit of achievement, the satisfaction 
of accomplishment through wise use of 
ability. It exemplifies American life it- 
self, for since our pioneer days man has 
had a horror of dependency. In it are 
embodied the democratic ideals of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

“The Bridges bill will — no mir- 


Ww alter Tebbetts 


(Continued from Page 15) 
opinions regarding certain impairments. 
Such differences, within reasonable 
bounds, result in wholesome study of 
such impairments. 

Mortality Investigations 


_ In the early history of life insurance 
in America there was little adequate 














U. S. SENATOR BRIDGES 


acle, yet it will provide a safe and sane 
escape from the ever crushing monster— 
public tax—as it gives the life insurance 
policyholder a chance to grasp some- 
thing secure in a world where personal 
security is becoming increasingly harder 
to preserve.” 

Concluding, Senator Bridges said: 
“Embraced within our insurance policies 
lies the destiny of our families. To them 
as well as to us must go the assurance 
that the meaning of insurance will live 
beyond the span of life itself: that man’s 
security for his family will never die.” 








understanding of the selection of safely 
insurable risks, as compared to the in- 
formation which present day under- 
writers have regarding the influence of 
most impairments. Selection was then 
based upon personal opinions and upon 
the results of investigations of a limited 
number of death claims. During the last 
forty or fifty years a new method of 
approach has been developed, which 
makes a scientific analysis of the effect 
of various impairments. Dr. Arthur 
Hunter, formerly vice president and ac- 
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tuary, New York Life, and Dr. Oscar 
Rogers, formerly medical director of that 
company, were largely responsible for 
the brilliant conception and sound per- 
formance of this new method of ap- 
proach. The work has been carried on 
by cooperation between actuaries and 
medical directors of all companies. 

Large numbers of policyholders, living 
as well as dead, have been separated into 
groups, each group characterized by 
some particular physical impairment or 
non-medical question, and the actual 
mortality experience in these various 
groups has been determined. Numerous 
investigations of medical and non-medical 
hazards have been made from the mas- 
sive data which is available in the indus- 
try. The results of many individual 
company investigations have also been 
published. 

As a consequence, the science of life 
insurance underwriting is on a progres- 
sive basis and companies may expect to 
enjoy the security which is derived from 
a scientific proven method of determining 
the expected mortality of various groups 
of policyholders. 

The mortality investigations must be 
carefully studied, both to determine 
whether certain groups of applicants are 
not standard and whether certain alleged 
substandard classifications may be ac- 
cepted at standard rates. The under- 
writing officers of a company should be 
as diligent in finding groups which show 
improvement in mortality as they are in 
finding classifications which are not eli- 
gible for standard insurance. 

Conclusion 
security of the life 


The insurance 














JULES ANZEL 
General Agent 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW | 
| METHODS of life insurance selling. 








H. O. Underwriting 
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written the same as individual policies 
which causes no difficulty in practice. 


Travelers Who Leave Country 


It is interesting to note the trend 
toward issuing insurance to certain types 
of applicants to which insurance has 
previously been denied. During the past 
year, a few companies have adopted rules 
applicable to civilians who plan to travel 
or reside outside the United States. 
Extra premiums per thousand are quoted 
to civilian applicants who may be going 
to almost any part of the world. Other 
companies now consider higher  sub- 
standard risks than formerly either by 
retaining these risks themselves or rein- 
suring them through companies prepared 
to take applicants where the anticipated 
extra mortality may be as high as five 
times the normal rate. 

The process of extending benefits of 
life insurance to a wider range of appli- 
cants is continuing even during this 
wartime period and will continue as the 
companies gain experience so that ulti- 
mately the time may come when life 
insurance at some rate will be available 
to almost every applicant who wishes to 
apply for it. 





business is largely dependent upon sound 
underwriting practices because the mar- 
gin of safety requires a rate of mortality 
consistent with that which has been 
anticipated. The necessity for this mar- 
gin is especially important in these times 
when there is relatively little interest 
earning in excess of the interest required 
for reserve calculations. 

{t is important that a mutual confidence 
and cooperative spirit be maintained he- 
tween the agents in the field and the 
underwriters at the Home Office. Su: 
cessful underwriting is largely dependent 
upon the class of applications which are 
submitted by the agent. On the one i. 
hand, the Home Office underwriters mi 
always recognize the viewpoint of the 
man in the field. The relationship be- 
tween the agent and the underwriter |s 
an unusual one because their inter: 
in an individual case may seem to lic ' 
opposite directions; still, the whole : 
of underwriting is in the mutual inter 
of both parties. As every agent kno 
any general lowering of underwri 
standards would increase the cost of 
surance, and result in a serious dis’ 
vantage to the agent. A company’s ability 
to select wisely will be recognized as a 
distinct sales asset by the intellige: it 

in 


1 
i 
st 


agent. As long as the medical direc! 
and underwriters use sound judgmen 
the application of the scientific fa 
which they have regarding mortality : 
perience, there is no doubt that un: 1 
writing practices will continue to ‘ 
to the security which makes life in 
ance outstanding among financial it 
tutions. 
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NO SHOPPING 


T'S quite an advantage in these war days 

when time is so precious to deal with a 
multiple line agency like ours. You can count 
on some fine life insurance service PLUS 
complete facilities for handling your Fire, 
Casualty, Inland Marine and A. & H. lines. 
No shopping. 


“A Department Store of Insurance 
Merchandise" 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Tel. Mitchell 2-0963 


31 Clinton Street Newark 2, N. J. 
HERBERT MARSHALL, JR. 


Manager of Life and Accident & Health Departments 


Our 20th Anniversary in 1943 
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BROKERS and SURPLUS WRITERS 
HERE'S 


THREE 


BIG 
REASONS 


1. Sales Tools That Get Re- 
sults For Brokers; and 
surplus life insurance 
writers. 


business 
Streamlined Proposals; 
Sales Training Course: 


with : 
Vest Pocket Rate Book, 


and Social Security Presentation. Also new, novel sales plan 
which is a valuable help in selling women. 


2. Liberal Underwriting Policy On Substandard Risks. 


We have a wide range of classifications and tables intended 
to cover up to 500% mortality. 







for 
doing 





3. Increased Limits On Single Premium Business. 


We now accept business up to a premium limit of $50,000. 
Surrender values may be used under Settlement Options after 
10 years from date of issue. 


The TIMOTHY W. FOLEY AGENCY 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AShland 4-4417 
America's Fifth Oldest Life Insurance Company 
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The Sunstein and Salinger Agency 


521—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 17 VAnderbilt 6-0200 





Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


We are still committed to careful personal 
supervision of each individual underwriter. 


There are not as many with us now as last year, 
and we take this opportunity to congratulate the 
three ex-members of our Agency who are now 
General Agents in their own right. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


LESTER EINSTEIN BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U. Walter J. Hart 
Agency Assistant Brokerage Manager 











CHOSEN FOR EXTRA PROTECTION 





ELEVENTH 


Max J. Hancel 
General Agent 


Murray April 


Associate Gen’! Agent 


~rme 


HANCEL AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


of Wilmington, Delaware 


45 John Street Telephone 
New York 7, N. Y. COrtlandt 7-6950 
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The character of growth in an organization is 
determined by its ideals. 


From its very beginning the Doremus-Bragg Agency 
has clung tenaciously to certain ideals: 
|. To restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


2. To train its men to render intelligent 
honorable service. 


3. To keep its growth fundamentally sound. 
In our plans for the further growth of the Doremus- 


Bragg Agency, we shall continue to adhere to these 
ideals. 


THE DOREMUS-BRAGG AGENCY 


THe GuarbDIAN Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Frederic S. Doremus 
Arthur L. Sullivan 


James Elton Bragg, C.L.U. 
George Leyser 


Management Staff 


Downtown Office 
60 John Street 
New York 7 
WHitehall 4-4035 


Home Office Agency 
50 Union Square 
New York 3 


STuyvesant 9-2100 
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Types of People 


[am Writing 


By Louis Behr, CLU 


Equitable Society, Chicago 
Member Million Dollar Round Table and President of Chicago 


Life Underwriters Association 


The Gold Book asks me what types of 
people I am writing. I am devoting a 
major portion of my time to the so- 
licitation of pension trusts, of which 
much has been written and of which 
much still has to be clarified, as far as 
the regulations pertaining to them are 
concerned. This, of course, means that 
my prospects are industrial corporations. 

I am also soliciting these companies 
with the hopes of selling them key man 
insurance and retirement stock plans. 


Necessity of Increasing Life Insurance 


Holdings 
Since higher income taxes have some- 
what reduced the net spendable_ in- 


comes of individual earners in the higher 
brackets, and since inheritance taxes 
have increased the cash requirements of 
an estate upon the death of a man of 
substantial means, it is necessary to find 
methods whereby life insurance holdings 
can be increased and premiums are not 
payable out of the net spendable in- 
come of the insured. 

A retirement of stock plan does not 
increase the estate value of the insured 
but does substitute life insurance pro- 
ceeds in the form of cash for non-liquid 
assets in the form of stock in a closed 
corporation. This may very well apply 
also to pension trusts where there is an 
insurance death benefit payable to the 
dependents of a participant. 

Under a retirement of stock plan, the 
premiums are not payable out of the 
net spendable income of the insured; 
and under a nension trust the cost of 
the mortality loading for the insurance 
death benefit is small according to the 





Sales in Canada 


(Continued from Page 18) 
combat inflation and maintain dollar val- 
ue. In financing its war effort Canada has 
attempted to do so as much as possible 
out of current income, and today about 
50% of the national income is devoted 
to the war effort. In each year approxi- 
mately 50% of the war expenditure has 
been produced through direct taxation 
and the balance borrowed from the pub- 
lic through war loans with a minimum of 
bank borrowing. This sound financial 
policy, coupled with the Government’s 
determined effort to control prices and 
consequently the cost of living, has been 
a tremendous influence in maintaining 
public confidence. In my opinion this 
is the chief reason for the growth of 
life insurance sales in the Dominion, 
althcugh the great increase in purchas- 
ing power and the sharp reduction in 
luxury spending, plus the fact that the 
Canadian people realize that life insur- 
ance today fills a greater need than ever, 
are of course very definite contributory 
factors. 

Agent Keeps Pace With the Times 
Through a very successful campaign 
of institutional advertising adopted very 
early in the war, the Canadian people 
have been shown that, although they 
pay their life insurance premiums to a 
company, indirectly the funds are being 
used to support the war effort. The 
companies have been very careful not 
to appear too aggressive and have quiet- 
lv indicated that, on the financial side, 
they are very much partners of the 
Government. 


regulations just released by the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

I can well understand that I could de- 
vote a great deal of my time to individ- 
uals earning less than $5,000 a year and 
who are earning much more than in pre- 
war days. This market certainly must 
be a lucrative one for an agent who does 
not deal with individuals in the higher 
earning brackets. Personal program- 
ming, to the extent of supplementing 
Social Security benefits, for retirement 
purposes and the increase in the amount 
of life insurance to protect the family 
in case of premature death, is a very 
easy thing to sell a defense worker who 
is trying to save his money to do the 
best for his family, and at the same 
time, is prohibited from buying many 
of the luxuries, or even the necessities, 
that he would like for his home. The 
excess net spendable income in_ their 
pockets can certainly be protected in life 
insurance channels with justice to them- 
selves and their family. 

Insurance Sales Help Democracy Work 

To my mind, the life insurance man 
can make democracy work better every 
time he sells a life insurance program 
that gives securitv to the breadwinner 
and his family. Tt maintains individual 
initiative and fortifies the institutions 
which have made our government the 
best government in the world. Today 
we hear rumblings about fearing other 
forms of government. The life insurance 
agent has proven that we need not fear 
other forms of government. We can 
prove that our form is the best by com- 
narison in providing security for the 
family unit under a voluntary and un- 
regimented democratic method. 





In these war years the agent has proven 
his sales versatility, for in a changing 
market he has become both a day work- 
er and more and more a night worker. 
He has kept pace with the times in seek- 
ing his prospects among the thousands 
of new wage earners, both men and 
women, and rearranged his service and 
canvassing calls to fit in with the few 
leisure moments of the war worker. He 
has had to greatly restrict the use of 
his automobile, if not entirely abandon 
it, and in many cases has even found it 
an advantage to travel in public convey- 
ances and on foot in enlarging his scope 
of personal contacts. 


In the future the life insurance pro 
ducer will be even more thoroughly 
trained than today. The job will be one 
for a specialist—a career job—for men 
and women alike as, in these past few 
years, the woman agent has proven that 
she is an integral part of this business 
and can be a successful underwriter. 

With its fine background of service. 
both in peace and in war, the institution 
of life insurance in Canada looks to t! 
future with confidence and a full realiz« 
tion of its responsibilities in a post-wa! 
world. 


During the war the life insurance sav 
ings of the millions of policyholders ar 
being directed to the aid of the countr 
by the purchase of War Bonds, an: 
when peace comes these funds will co: 
tinue to be so directed by being used 
assist Government and industry in re- 
construction and veestablishment, in civ 
life, of the thousands of men and wom 
returning from active service. 
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A Growing Agency In Uptown New York City 


FRANK McCAFFREY 


al Supervisor 











110 East 42nd St. 


MANUEL CAMPS, Jr. 


General Agent 
ED. ROSENBAUM 


Supervisor 








D. E. CARPENTER, Cashier 


* Suite 601 + Across from Grand Central Station Murray Hill 3-8260 
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{Louis Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 John Street 




















BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 





Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How. 


HARTFORD 





NEW YORK 7 


Phone: REctor 2-7282 
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LIFE AGENTS AS 
BULWARKS of NATION 


By George S. Van Schaick 


Vice President New York Life and Former Superintendent of 
Insurance of State of New York 


This annual issue of The Gold Book 
gives opportunity to express to the life 
agents of the country my deep 
feeling of respect and appreciation of 
their activities and, at the same time, to 
what most of them already 

that there is more to their 
sale of 


insurance 


reiterate 
recognize, 
profession than the immediate 
life insurance, important as that may be. 
To be one of the outstanding life insu- 
rance salesmen or saleswomen calls for 
breadth of vision, an understanding of 
the cooperative human effort which lies 
at the basis of all insurance protection, 
a fundamental confidence in human ad- 
vance together with a knowledge and 
comprehension of tremendous world 
forces and movements and aspirations 
that profoundly affect the great com- 
panies which they represent. 

From time to time it is well to take 
one’s bearings. In his famous reply to 
Hayne in the United States Senate 
Daniel Webster opened his address with 
the familiar passage, “When the mariner 
has been tossed for many days in thick 
weather and on an unknown sea he 
naturally avails himself of the first pause 


in the storm, the earliest glance of the 
sun, to take his latitude and ascertain 
how far the elements have driven him 
from his true course.” 


Life Insurance Has Kept Its Course 
With Unusual Fidelity 


The analogy here is not close. Al- 
though life insurance has encountered 
some stormy weather in the form of 
financial depressions and critical investi- 
gations it has kept its course with un- 
usual fidelity. Nevertheless, a survey of 
direction and attitude may be in order 
to make sure that all concerned and 
particularly those engaged in maintaining 
the bloodstream of the companies, retain 
full appreciation of underlying princi- 
ples, their own qualifications and respon- 
sibilities and the objectives and ideals of 
the institution which they serve. 

Insurance has been called “the prac- 
tical device whereby civilized man seeks 
to protect himself against the contingen- 
cies of life by uniting with others, in- 
voking the law of averages and subject- 
ing each man of the association to small 
deprivation in order that no man of the 
association shall be subjected to great 
loss.” Here in America individual ini- 
tiative and individual freedom go hand 














© by Pach Bros. 
GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


in hand with this insurance movement 
in which men have found it highly ad- 
vantageous to pool their resources in the 
form of insurance premiums to meet loss 
and possible catastrophe. 


Principles of Life Insurance Have Un- 
qualified Support of American People 
The underlying principle of human co- 

operation for mutual safety and protec- 

tion is unquestionabiy supported by the 
mass of the American people. The ex- 
traordinary growth of life insurance and 
other forms of insurance attests it. It 
is the exact opposite philosophy to that 
expressed in the words “Every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

From the days of the peculiar dangers 

of the frontier there has been general 

recognition of the necessity for human 
beings to associate themselves one with 
the other not only for the common de- 
fense but for adequately meeting mis- 
fortune which would be beyond the abil- 
ity of a single individual to bear alone. 

For a century or more the life agent 
has in reality been a missionary advanc- 


(Continued on Page 124) 





Small Business Firm 


eeaeranes from Page 46) 
be used .as business insurance. | 
rience bi shown that an effective 
swer to this problem is as follows: 
Prospect, when you bought your pre. it 
insurance you bought it for the proic¢-- 
tion of your wife and children. }\ os: 
likely the needs which existed when » 
bought that insurance still exist to lay, 
so that you cannot divert those fin js 
from their present uses. In addi 
let me point out that if your shar. of 
this business is worth $8,790 and yu 
own $10,000 of insurance, your il 
estate would then be $18,790. If you ise 
your personal insurance to cover t 
business operations, you are literally 
taking chances on throwing away ( 
kyr ge you have built up in this busin 
Avoid discussing details of buy and 

sell agreement until the applications are 
obtained. Until the parties are sold on 
the necessity of protecting their busine ess, 
it is unwise to complicate the situation 
by discussing the details of the Buy ; and 
Sell agreement. 

Agent Should Stick to His Own Job 

You will note that this discussion has 
referred rather frequently to the part- 
nership form of business organization. 
This is not because it is any less de- 
sirable in the close corporation or the 
sale proprietorship, but because the part- 
nership form of association contains all 
the problems of the others and some 
more in addition. Moreover, the prob- 
lems to be solved in all three types of 
firms are the same; namely, getting a 
fair price for its interest into the estate 
of the deceased and second, transferring 
full control to the surviving associates. 
There are other problems too, such as 
the uninsurability of one or more firm 
members, the procedure to be followed 
in event of unequal interests, unequal 
ages or both, the problem of firm mem- 
bers who are related, etc. All of these 
can be met and solved through expe- 
rience by the agent who will stick to 
his own job and leave the details to the 
attorney where they rightly belong. 
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“The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 


profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 


WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 


A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 
tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 


needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 


Downtown 











Agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 
New York 5 








Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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‘| Why Three New Men 


Entered Insurance 


iong the first year men of the Penn 
Muiual who have done unusually well 
are Theodore S. Messinger, Providence ; 
| |), Smith, Springfield, Ill, and Nick 
Martin, Billings, Mont. 

Mr. Smith joined the company in 
\pril, 1942, completed his training course 
at Peoria (Frederick A. Schnell agency) ; 
and after his first year was declared a 
winner of the company’s President’s Club 
for New Organization having led his 
eroup in paid lives for the period. 

Before entering life insurance he was 
associated with International Harvester 
Co. for fourteen years, most of the time 
being spent in the sales department, with 
headquarters in Springfield. His expe- 
rience was in both wholesale and retail 


Edward King 
(Continued from Page 16) 


What this means to the agents’ pocket- 
books and ability to serve their clientele 
is incalculable. All any agent need do is 
cast back in his own mind and recall the 
policies which have been issued after 
they have been in contention for non- 
medical reasons and he will begin to 
understand why the purchase of inspec- 
tion reports by his company is an in- 
vestment in his interest. The agent has 
no better friend than the inspector. 


Protection to Medical Directors 


Inspections are a protection to the 
medical director because they produce 
information about medical histories, hos- 
pital confinements, attending physicians 
and vague disabilities which often are 
not obtained from any other source and 
which frequently prove to have real sig- 
nificance in the consideration of the 
application. The work of the inspector 


is complementary to the work of the‘ 


medical examiner and supplementary to 
the procedures of the medical under- 
writer and medical director. The inspec- 
tion reports helps to make of the medical 
selection efforts of a company a smooth 
iunctioning whole all the way from the 
home office to the field and back again. 

Last, but by no means least, the in- 
speciion report is a protection to the lay 
(nor-medical) underwriter of a life in- 
Stirance company because it gives him 
inva'uable assistance in dealing with the 
very broad field of non-medical selection 
which is his special forte. Such an un- 
cer-riter must deal with the vagaries 
It s-lection; the extremely hard-to-get-at 
con. derations of habits, pastimes, living 
con''tions, sanitation, morals, finances, 
occ’ national duties, etc. Not being, him- 
seli upon the scene in the field; having 
to pend for guidance only upon the file 
et -e him and the tables and manuals 
wh _are available, the underwriter has 
¢ difficult and very delicate task of 
‘ci’ ting risks in the twilight zone be- 
Wen fact and fancy. Often the most 
ne! lous item appearing in the applica- 
upon field inquiry, will prove to be 
leciding factor in the issuance or 
rection of the risk. This field work is 
by the inspector who indeed is the 


fg tive right arm of the lay under- 7 ae * * * * ” *” * : 2 ok + . * - oe * 


sales, supervision of farm implement and 
truck and salesmen 
At the time 
of the orders “freezing” motor trucks in 
December, 1941, he was doing retail truck 
selling in Decatur, Ill. The order termi- 
nated his work immediately; he looked 
around; went into insurance. 


motor dealers, 


assigned to the territory. 


Following is summary of the 43 cases 
he paid for his first year: 18, rural; 
13, women; 12, children under 16. No 
previous insurance was carried by 21 of 
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J. D. SMITH 


the cases. Insurance of balance averaged 
10%. Types of policies: Ordinary life, 
27; 20 Pay, 7; Retirement Income, 6; 
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Endowment, 2; 


protection. 
Messinger, Martin Careers 

Mr. Messinger is 53; has four children. 
For several years before World War 
No. 1 he was in civil engineering, after- 
wards entering contracting business in 
a small way. After the war he entered 
automobile insurance field. He sold his 
business and, being insurance minded, 
started to sell policies, being also largely 
influenced in that decision by Carr R. 
Purser, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Providence. 

Having been brought up in East Provi- 
dence and doing business in Providence 
for nearly thirty vears Mr. Messinger 
had no trouble finding prospects. During 
his first twelve month period he paid for 
68 lives for $271.000 of life insurance and 
3 lives for $45,000 of annuities. 

Mr. Martin entered insurance because 
the line he had been selling petered out 
and because James FE. Roberts, Penn 
Mutual general agent, convinced him 
that was in no danger ever of “petering 
out.” In fact, the situation in insurance 
was just the opposite. 

Roberts made no mistake in picking 
Martin as a comer as the latter paid for 


one case of balanced 


seventy-five policies in his first five 
months. “I expect to sell 150 policies 
before the year is out,” he told The 


Gold Book. 
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BETTER 


1800 Empire State Bldg. 


LIFE 


GEO. L. BOBBE, 


Brokerage Manager 
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To 
Clarence Axman and Bill Hadley 


Congratulations on the 25th Anniversary 
of The Gold Book and Best Wishes for 


continued success. 
Ben Hyde, General Agent 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 17 




















11 th Anniversary 


We thank you for your past patronage and 
hope to continue to serve you in the future. 


* * * 
Many brokers have been served with our exceptional 
. * * 


PREFERRED FAMILY INCOMES — PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE 
PREFERRED BUSINESS POLICY — PREFERRED INCOME ENDOWMENTS 


WE STILL DISCOUNT PREMIUMS FOR AS MUCH AS 
TWENTY YEARS AT 21% 


Your inquiries are solicited 


* * * 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


LExington 2-5770 New York 17 


295 Madison Avenue 














HARRY JACOBY AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


1440 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
Longacre 5-5055 


Compliments to the Gold Book on its 
25th Anniversary of Publication 
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| Enlist Now For 


Increased Production 
By Clifford L. McMillen 


General Agent, Northwestern Mutual, New York 


Enlist now to do what? To put into ° 


immediate effect the things you yourself 
know will make you much more success- 
ful in the business of selling life insur- 
ance. I said “selling” life insurance,— 
not “servicing” life insurance already on 
the books,—because much as I realize the 
service responsibilities of companies and 
agents to present policyholders I still 
believe that the greatest service an agent 
can render is to sell life insurance. 

The Common Denominator 

After observing successful agents for 
thirty-two years I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is only one common 
denominator. They are all in dead earn- 
est with respect to making a personal 
success of the business of selling. It 
naturally follows that they are interested 
in self-development, and that they know 
their ideas won’t work unless they do. 
They are all interested in making monev 
and have a relatively high minimum 
standard of living for themselves and 
familie’ which they not only are willing 
to work for but which they must attain 
in order to be at all satisfied with them- 
selves. Note that | said “satisfied with 
themselves,” not merely “satisfied with 
the business.” 

It is all right, in my opinion, to put 
service above self but in our business 
this makes sense only when we realize 
that the greatest of all services an agent 
can render is to sell life insurance for 
family protection. The shortest and most 
effective presentation ever made to in- 
duce a father to buy a sufficient amount 
of life insurance for the protection of 
mother and the children against the loss 
of his economic value to them may be 
summed up as follows: “Death means 
loss—losses must be paid! How much 
would the loss be in your case? Bv 
whom and how would this loss be paid? 
By your family going without the manv 
essentials and satisfactions they would 
have had if you had lived, or by a life 
insurance company? Here is how it 
works out in your case.” At this point 
I would demonstrate a man’s economic 
value to his family and then present the 
amount of family income insurance 


Kaiden-Keystone 
CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 


necessary which, together with social 
security and insurance already owned. 
would furnish a satisfactory replacement. 
Know your family income contract and 
make double the number of presenta- 
tions of it for the duration. 


Supplementary SS and Inadequate 
Pension Provisions 


Next in importance, in my opinion, as 
a suggestion for increased production is 
to become proficient in the presentation 
of a Pension Plan for the individual to 
supplement Social Security and _ inade- 
quate pension provisions set up by em- 
ployers for employes. Don’t think I am 
referring to the sale of Employe Pension 
Trust plans. I am not. I am referrine 
to selling the individual, man or woman, 
engaged in business or industry, or anv 
of the professions, on making adequate 
provision for his or her own retirement 
by securing the same Special Retirement 
Endowment contract that has been used 
by so many important American corno- 
rations for their Employes’ Pension 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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It Is “Fashionable” For 


War Industry Key Men 


To Buy Policies 


By ‘Paul Sanborn 


Boston, Former Chairman Million Dollar Round Table 


The purchase of life insurance by war 
industry executives is fashionable. Thou- 
sends of them are buying life insurance 
to match up with their requirements and 
that fact is generally known. One sale 
frequently leads to another. It is char- 
acteristically American to want the best 
things in life. If thousands of key men 
are convinced that life insurance is the 
thing to buy the other key men will want 
to buy it, too. 

It is the same principle as that of a 
fellow living in a nice suburb who wants 
just as good a house as his resources 
will make available, or at least, as good 
a one as his neighbors with similar re- 
sources have; the same thought which 
actuates a man in sending his children 
to a fine school; that makes him want 
to join certain clubs. In other words, 
he desires “to keep up with the Joneses.” 

Expression of Affluence 

\nother reason why purchase of life 
insurance by war industry is fashionable 
is because it affords a pleasing expres- 
sion of affluence which, in a few cases, 
has never before been enjoyed but which, 
in many more cases, is a recaptured sense 
of financial satisfaction. 

The ownership of life insurance by 
men of recently acquired means is not 
only more difficult to sell, but it is un- 
derstandably more difficult to underwrite. 
Such executives require education in the 
basic theory of constructing adequate 
estates, the conception of life insurance 
as an “income-replacing” factor or the 
liquidation of a comprehensive but in- 
comprehensible tax problem. 

For the agent with the patience, tact 
and knowledge to conduct the needed 
education such men are profitable pros- 
pects. Whether they may be made into 
policyowners depends, of course, upon 
the ability of the agent and the prospect 
to establish a sufficient financial sub- 
stance to justify the issuance of the in- 
surance. Exciting the prospect to the 
purchase of his $100,000 is but part of the 
problem. To get the policy is something 
else again. 

However, there is ample and profitable 
business in that quarter for the cour- 
ageous agent who is not daunted by un- 
pleasant surprises and disappointments. 


PAUL SANBORN 


The more lucrative and more accessible 
husiness is, however, to be obtained from 
the other type of war industry executive 

—the man who has always been con- 
scious of life insurance needs. He is 
the man who either once owned it and 
was forced to relinquish it or has made 
a steady accummulation and is now sus- 
ceptible to a substantial increase in his 
coverage. He is the executive of a long- 
established business. He is currently rid- 
ing a mounting wave on the production 
chart but he is very mindful of two im- 
portant things. First, any present addi- 
tion to his life insurance estate must be 
commensurate with his average means. 
Second, his net worth today has substan- 
tially increased and he must give thought 
to the effect upon his family, his business 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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RETIREMENT ANNUITY—FAMILY INCOME RIDER 
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DAVID T. 


General Agent 
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Preferred Modified Life 


A MODERN POLICY FOR TODAY’S MARKET 
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The 


A. G. JOSEPH AGENCY 


Home Life Insurance Company 
CH 4-0176 450 Seventh Avenue 











FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 


(89-31 161st St.) 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


JAMAICA LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


MANHATTAN LIFE'S 
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( ongratulations to 
Cc 


THE GOLD BOOK 


upon completion of twenty-five years of useful service in 
dissemination of information—always timely and 
tinent—on Life Insurance. 


To Clarence Axman and Bill Hadley— | 


our wish is that you will both have many fruitful years 
ahead so as to continue the job you have done so well for 
the past twenty-five years. 


per- 


John A. Ramsay, 


General Agent 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Responsibility For Appointment 


and Licensing of Agents 


Bill Jones, a route salesman in New 
York City for the Xtra Co., decided that 
he could make a greater success of his 


lusiness career as a life insurance sales- 
ian and, being somewhat impulsive, 
promptly notified his employer of his 
intention to resign as of the last day 
of the following month. Now Bill was 
hard working, intelligent and a good 
salesman and since he did not have to 
meet any special qualifications or secure 
any state authority to become a route 
salesman he assumed that he could just 
announce to the world: “I am a life in- 
surance salesman” and go to work. 

Instead, when Bill called on the agen- 
cy manager for the Blank Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. he found that he must not 
only convince the company as to his 
character, ability and general fitness fer 
the work but must also satisfy the New 
York State Insurance Department, which 
would investigate his character through 
his answers, under oath, to a question- 
naire and his knowledge of the life in- 
surance business by means of a written 
examination. Fortunately for Bill, the 
Blank Mutual Life Insurance Co. was 
adequately equipped with facilities for 
training applicants for agency and was 
thoroughly familiar with the details and 
requirements of the New York Insur- 
ance Department. Since Bill was found 
to be an acceptable candidate for agency 
an arrangement was made for him to 
enter the company’s training school tke 
week following the effective date of his 
resignation as a route salesman for the 
Xtra Co. 

3ill’s lack of knowledge of the re- 
quirements incident to the establishment 
of a life agency is not unusual and when 
he realize the amount of training and 
educational preparation involved he en- 
tered upon his career with respect not 
only for his chosen work but for the 
Blank Mutual Life Insurance Co. that 
made it possible for him to become a 
life insurance salesman. 

Another Agent’s Situation 

Sam Smith had represented the Blank 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. for a number 
of years and had conducted all of his 
business in New York City. Sam had a 
number of friends and relatives through- 
out the country and concluded that the 
{ime was ripe to visit those persons and, 
with some preliminary correspondence, 
expand his field of endeavor. Before 
embarking on his preliminary campaign, 
however, Sam called on his agency man- 
ager and outlined his plan. The agency 
manager, after thoroughly examining the 
laws and requirements of each of the 
states, mentioned by Sam, said: 

“Sam, our company is not admitted to 
do business in the first state you named 
and in the second state you would have 
to be a resident to be licensed; in the 
third and fourth states, however, you 
can be licensed and I will furnish you 
with the required forms to be completed 
and arrange for your licensing. You will 
understand, of course, that you may not 
under any circumstances act as an agent 
in either the first and second state but 
in the other two states after licenses 


have been issued to you by the Insur- 
ance Departments, you may begin your 
preliminary campaign and continue your 
plan with personal calls on your pros- 
pects.” 

Sam, who had always considered his 


By Frederick E. Bailey 


Manager, Agents’ License Bureau, Metropolitan Life 





New York State agent’s license in about 
the same category as his automobile li- 
cense, was surprised. He knew, of course, 
that he needed a license to sell life in- 
surance in New York State, but he, with- 
out giving the matter much thought, as- 
sumed that the one license he had would 
take him wherever he wanted to go just 
as his automobile license gave him the 
right to drive through the other states 
on his vacation trips. In answer to Sam’s 
amazed query, the agency manager ex- 
plained: 

“When I said that our company is not 
admitted to do business in the first state 
you named, I meant that we have not 
as yet decided to enter that state and 
offer our plans of life insurance to its 
residents. If we ever do decide to estab- 
lish agencies there, we, that is the com- 
pany, must secure the permission of the 
Insurance Department of that state and 
after such permission has been obtained, 
we may appoint agents and proceed to 
do business there just as we do in New 
York. When I said that in the second 
state you would have to be a resident 
to be licensed I meant that under the 
laws of that state the only persons who 
can be licensed to sell life insurance are 


2 





persons who actually reside there. I do 
not want to take the time or attempt to 
explain in detail the reason for such a 
law but briefly it means that the people 
of that state believe that they can bet- 
ter protect the business and the purchas- 
ers of life insurance if all agents are 
residents and, therefore, immediately 
amenable to its laws and jurisdiction.” 


Basic Administrative Systems Defining 
State’s Responsibilities 


Either or both of these two stories 
might well be taken from the diary of 
an agency supervisor whose experience 
spans the past decade. Such a person 
cannot have failed to note the continu- 
ing trend toward more exhaustive state 
examination of applicants for agents’ li- 
censes and the assumption by the state 
of greater control over the selection of 
agency material. Where in 1933, only 
four states required applicants for agents’ 
licenses to pass a written examination, 
there are today eleven and, in addition, 
there are three states requiring appli- 
cants to complete a state-approved but 
company*given course of instruction. It 
is the purpose of this article not to ex- 
amine the procedural details for the li- 
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Brokerage Mer. 
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Office Mgr. 


















FREDERICK E. BAILEY 


censing of agents followed in each state, 
but rather, to discuss briefly the degrees 
of responsibility assumed by them in de- 
termining the qualifications of agents. 
The basic administrative systems which 
define the states’ responsibilities may, for 
the purpose of this article, be placed in 
five general classifications, namely: 

I. Those states in which an agent's 
license will be issued on the company’s 
written request. 

II. Those states in which an agent’s 
license will be issued on the company’s 
request but only after the applicant for 
such license has satisfactorily completed 
a questionnaire on an Insurance Depart- 
ment form. 

III. Those states in which an agent’s 
licensé will be issued on the company’s 
request after the applicant has completed 
a questionnaire form but with the un- 
derstanding that the license will not be 
continued if the applicant does not, with- 
in a given period of time, complete a 
Department-approved course of instruc- 
tion. 

IV. Those states in which an agent’s 
license will be issued on a temporary 
basis on the company’s request and after 
the applicant has completed an Insur- 
ance Department questionnaire form 
with the understanding that the tempo- 
rary license will be made permanent 
after applicant has taken and passed a 
written Insurance Department examina- 
tion. 

V. Those states in which an agent’s 
license will be issued on the company’s 
request but only after the applicant has 
completed an Insurance Department 
questionnaire form and has taken and 
passed a written examination given by 
the Department. 

The various groupings outlined above 
indicate the degree of responsibility 
placed on the insurance companies on 
the one hand and assumed by the State 
Insurance Departments on the other, in 
the qualification of agency candidates. 
Although the Insurance Departments 
are charged with the duty of protecting 
the public interest, the nature and ex- 
tent of control which they exercise vary 
greatly. , 


Comment on Systems of Classifications 


Thus, those states following the sys- 
tem of Group I, place the entire 
sponsibility on the company. The obvi- 
ous advantage of this system is tliat 
agency applicants are licensed witho' 
delay and are enabled to earn almost 
immediately. The logical justification 0! 
the sytsem lies in the indisputable : 
that an agency supervisor meeting 4 
prospective agent face to face can 4 
sess his character more accurately tha! 
the Insurance Commissioner who, by r 
son of circumstance, has no such op] 
tunity. The number of prospec 
agents whose applications for licenses 
are rejected by the Insurance Commis- 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Reception Room in the Mutual Life’s 
Philadelphia Agency Office 


A. F. HAAS 
Congratulates The Gold Book 
| and Its Staft 


PPO. . xs pimenteines 
; CRETE SO I Ng RP 


on Its 25th Anniversary 





a. 


The Philadelphia Agency of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, occupy- 
ing a distinctive building of its own, at 1516 
Locust Street, serves more than 36,000 Policy- 
holders in the Philadelphia and Wilmington 
territories, who have more than $100,000,000 of 
insurance in force. 


Its field underwriters are chosen on the basis 
of rigid selection standards, and are given a 
thorough training that enables them to render a 
truly professional life insurance service. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


A. F. Haas, Manager 


OF NEW YORK 
1516 Locust Street 
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Congratulations to 
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Silver Anniversary 


Twenty-five years of growth and helpful service 


in the life insurance business. May there 


be many more. 
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_¢ PRESTON DAWSON 


GENERAL AGENT 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


TOM STANION 


Brokerage Supervisor 


Boston, Mass. 
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Murray Hill 3-1460 
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You want quality and service for 


your clients. WE OFFER YOU BOTH. 


Quality in the goods we have to 
sell. Expert service by the General 


Agent or his associates: 


P. F. HODES 








R. F. MIGDALSKI 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 













55 Liberty Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-9250 


Home Office: Montpelier 
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Four Million Dol 


Members In Isac 


in one of the general agencies of New 
York City there are four members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. The agency 
is that of Isadore Freid, New England 
Mutual Life, and the four agents are 
Isidor Hirschfeld, David Marks, Jr., CLU; 
Leo P. Mirsky, CLU, and Charles H. 
Weiss. 

Mr. Freid who has been in the insur- 
ance business since March 3, 1903, has 
spent practically all that period with the 
New England. He was appointed general 


Bachrach 


DAVID MARKS, JR. 


agent in 1925, starting from scratch. By 
the end of this year the agency will have 
$50,000,000 on its books. It has stood 
either No. 1 or No. 2 among all agencies 
of the New England during 1943. 
Youngest member of the quartette of 
Round Table members, David Marks, Jr., 
is leading the New England Mutual and 





Harold Stein 
CHARLES H. WEISS 


‘o tar this year has written in excess of 
82,000,000. He attended Lehigh Univer- 
‘ity, was a boxing champion there and 
one of the editors of the Lehigh Burr. 
Before joining New England he paid for 
‘our cases a week for a period of seven 
rears with another company. He has 








served on the board of directors of the 
New Jersey Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and was president of the New Jer- 
sey Chapter CLU. Among other things 
he has been successful in pension trust 
work, 

Isidor Hirschfeld is a graduate of New 
York schools, and for some years was in 
wholesale merchandising, having a wide 
experience in that field. He went into 
life insurance in 1920. He paid for a 
million in his first year and for a million 
or more in eighteen of the twenty-three 
years he has spent in insurance. He 
specializes in estate organizing and busi- 
ness production; makes no solicitation 
by telephone, direct mail or similar 
methods. He has addressed a number 
of insurance organizations or general 


agencies, one of his outstanding talks 
having been before the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of New York 
on modes of settlement provisions. He 
has been active in civic and community 
work, 


Leo P. Mirsky and Charles H. Weiss 





Fabian Bachrach 
LEO P. MIRSKY 


specialize in Pension Trust business and 
were the first to write that type of busi- 
ness in the Freid agency. Mr. Weiss was 
a stenographer on Twentieth Century 
trains, New York Central, and when 17 
went to Judge Advocate’s department, 
War Risk Insurance, Washington, under 


ar Round Table 
ore Freid Agency 


Associated News Photo 


ISIDOR HIRSCHFELD 


Major Robert Redfield and Captain 
Edwin S. Brashears, the latter a well- 
known life insurance man. After the war 
he became a manufacturers’ sales agent 
and distributor in Detroit, later going 
into general insurance in Chicago. In 
1922 he was in insurance and real estate 
fields in Jersey City. He entered life 
insurance in 1924 as an agent, then be- 
came an assistant agency manager. In 
1934 he joined Freid agency, first as an 
agent and then as supervisor of the 
agency. Then he began to devote all of 
his time to personal production, featur- 
ing estate auditing. 

Mr. Mirsky, who was in Army during 
last World War, got a degree of War 
Lit. B. from Princeton. Later he went 
to Columbia and got a degree of B.A. 
He is a graduate of Columbia School of 
Engineering. He returned to Columbia 
for two summers and received a degree 
of certified statistician. After experience 
in the business world he went into life 
insurance, later joining New England 
Mutual. 

Mr. Freid is a graduate of the New 
York College of Pharmacy and for four 
years served in the U. S. Navy as an 
apothecary, seeing service in Cuba, Phil- 
ippines and other parts of the world. 
Leaving the service he spent two years 
in the advertising business and then en- 
tered life insurance. 





W. Proudly resent 


Willard E. Byer 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately ; 
The impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORCE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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James J. Leonard 
James M. Franklin Richard P. O'Connor John T. Wilver 


Who, so far, represent our contribution in man power 
to the Armed Forces. They, as well as their Associates who 
remain behind, still believe that— 
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Congratulations 


The GoldBook 


on its 


SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


For 25 years you have rendered 
invaluable service to the business 
of Life Insurance, 


This Agency is equipped with 
PLANS and POLICIES to fit 
every Need—of the Broker and 
Surplus Lines Clientele. A_ list 
of these contracts follow: 





PREFERRED RISK 
MODIFIED LIFE 
FAMILY INCOME 
FAMILY MAINTENANCE 
5-10-15 YEAR TERM 
TERM TO AGE 65 
SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE 
AND ENDOWMENT 
ANNUAL PREMIUM AND 
SINGLE PREMIUM 
ANNUITIES 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
ENDOWMENTS 
JUVENILE PLANS 
* 

Also 
Sub-Standard for Your 
Impaired Risks 
+ 


Annual Premiums Discounted up 
to 10 Years at 244% in advance 


6 
Non-Medical Limits to $5,000 to 


Age 40 inclusive 
4 


PENSION TRUSTS—GROUP 
PENSION ANNUITIES 


Group Life and other Mass 
Plans of Coverage 


J.Bruce Mac Whinney 


General Agent 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INS. CO. 


9-11 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Tel. MArket 3-2610 


Edgar A. Levesque, Agency Asst. 
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The 
LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR 
AGENCY 


84 William Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-4477 


The Agency that is old 
enough to render mature 
service and young enough 
to be progressive. 


Agency personnel: 
C. N. Leyendecker 
J. A. Schnur 
*R. L. Spaulder 
H. A. Warshall 
N. Urwin 
J. Donovan 
*J. A. Holmes 


*In service. 




































It | Were a New Agent 


By Ellsworth A, Roberts 
President, Fidelity Mutual Life 


The Gold Book has asked me to ex- 
change places with an agent the first 
day he is in the field, and to try and tell 
readers of the impressions I would have 
on that occasion if I were the agent; 
and how I would operate. This new 
agent has come to the city from another 
location; and from another field of 
action. 

With that change in role taking place, 
as suggested by The Gold Book, the 
first thought which would impress me 
is that the most important thing which 


has taken place in my career is the 
decision I have made to become an 
agent. 


It is one of the most important deci- 
sions I have made during my lifetime. 


What Decision Means 


That decision means that I am on my 
own for most of the time from then on. 

It means that I have cut loose from 
the apron strings of my mother to whom 
I turned for protection from the time 
I could walk and talk; from my college 
professors who gave me so much in- 
spiration and guidance; from my former 
business connections which,gave me so 
much experience and also taught me 
discipline. 

It means that hereafter my actions 
must be characterized by considerable 
independent thinking and a lot of in- 
dependent action. 

It means that no one will be with me 
as I enter the prospect’s office; no one 
standing by my side as I face the man 
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BE A. ROBERTS 


I am interviewing, his associates, mem- 
bers of his family. No one to whisper 
in my ear a word of counsel and en- 
couragement if I cannot carry convic- 
tion, can’t make them see their affairs 
as I see them; no one but myself to 
blame if I sell incorrectly with unfortu- 
nate consequences arising from the sale 
after years have gone by. 


Readjustment and Reorientation 

It means for me a constant readjust- 
ment and quick and changing orienta- 
tion. A different setting for each in- 
terview. No two persons seen who are 
just alike. No mentality exactly like 
the one encountered before. Few situa- 
tions: which are replicas. It means en- 
counters with grief, joy, sadness, dis- 
likes, jealousies, as I meet the generous, 
the selfish, the procrastinators, the brave, 
the cravens—the moods, the. tempera- 
ments. Recurrent demands will be made 
on my patience, my understanding, my 
sympathy—often command of my tears. 

It is a big job which I have accepted, 
one where there are many mountains to 
climb and storms to weather. Can I 
measure up to helping those marooned 
on the mountains and fighting the 
storms ? 

Self-Confidence 


Yes, I can be of help and I can suc- 


ceed. Thousands of others have entere 
the same field which is now to com 
mandeer all my energies and call up» 
all my resources. Those new confrei: 
of mine have shown they have the syn 
pathy, understanding, affection for the: 
fellow men which have won confidenc 

maintained them, built up a fine clicy 
tele in doing so. 


of homes, offices and farms they 
constantly visiting: they have manage! 
to orient themselves. - 

If they have done it why can’t I? 
too, have the faculty of winning con 
dences, and like my fellow man. I, to 
can put myself in the other fell 
shoes. I, too, can understand what he 
needs to rout his fear of the future, |. 
too, can furnish the needs. I, too, fee! 
certain that I have those qualities that 
will make a successful insurance agent, 

Wise Choice of Field 

Deeply inset in my own mind is an 
other thought. It is that I have made 
a wise choice of my field. I am in a 
business of which any man can be proud 
and in one where the more I succeed 
the more happy I will make people in 
the future. And it is a field as broad 
as the horizons, one offering more than 
any other. No limits are there to achieve- 
ment except those of my own natural 
limitations and capabilities. I am offer- 
ing an intangible product with very 
tangible aftermath. In contrast, if | 
were selling some other products, the 
usefulness of which cannot be denied, 
the sale is impersonal, is of products 
which do their service, but eventually 
are discarded and may be forgotten. | 
am selling something which affects gen- 
erations. Furthermore, to the four free- 
doms about which we hear so much I am 
adding another—my own personal and 
business freedom. To insure that free- 
dom I must simply keep going, doing the 
best I can in enlarging my relationshins 
and making people see eye to eye with 
me every day, every month, every vear. 
And I am in a field-where I am given 
every assistance. No check on how much 
education I can receive from my gen- 
eral agency. No lack of sales helps or 
of recognition for my efforts, or reward 
for my energy and intelligence. No wor- 
ry about the ability of my company to 
make good on its contracts. 

No reason, then, for not starting out 
with confidence, determined to do mv 
share in the fight for security which I 
am so happily equipped to provide. 

How to Qperate 

How best can I plan to measure up 
to my opportunities, see the right people, 
as many of them as possible; make sure 
that the vocation which is now mine 
shall continue to be such until my work- 
ing days are over? 

Not easy to map out that program in 
a few paragraphs, but at least I can 
make a beginning. 

On the threshold of my career I shill 
take out some hours for a serious con- 
templation which will lead to conclusions 
as to what I shall do in this new field; 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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By Charles F. B. Richardson 


Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life 


We are in an era of change and de- 
velopment in the sphere of agents’ com- 
pensation. 

For some years there has been in- 
creasing criticism of the old-fashioned 
methods of compensation. The committee, 
appointed by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau to study the problem 
wider the chairmanship of M. A. Linton, 
rendered three reports in October, 1940, 


September, 1941, and November, 1941. 
In October, 1942, a paper by E. M. Mc- 
Conney and R. C. Guest was presented 
to the Actuarial Society. This paper, 


which marks a milestone in our knowl- 
edge on the subject of agent’s termina- 
tion rates, gives extensive mathematical 
tables based upon the results of an in- 
vestigation by the Bureau of the sur- 
vival rates of a large group of agents 
in several companies. For the first time 
the companies now have an authorita- 
live measure of such vital factors as the 
value of non-vested renewals and other 
items which seem likely to enter in an 
increasing degree into the compensation 
systems of the future. The Bureau pub- 
lished in June, 1943, a further report 
giving additional mathematical tables 
based upon this investigation. 


The Saratoga Springs Conference 


At the meeting of the Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York, held 
at Saratoga Springs in April, 1943, the 
special committee of the association gave 
a report on agents’ compensation in 
which particular stress was laid upon the 
decline in the percentage of new busi- 
ness in proportion to business in force, 
the very large volume of orphan busi- 
ness outstanding and the need for serv- 
ice compensation on orphan business and 
after the end of the renewal period. 

In their progress report, this commit- 
tee made, inter alia, the following points: 

(1) A major change is required in the 
vested renewal practice so that re- 
newals would not be vested after 
the 4th or 5th year. 

(2) A service fee should be paid dur- 
ing the entire premium paying 
period. 

(3) Service fees should apply 
policies now in force. 

(4) Doubt was expressed as to whether 
a 3% over-all commission is ade- 
quate to cover collection expenses 
and service fees to agents. 

(5) A compensation system based en- 
tirely on salary was not recom- 
mended, but the committee recom- 


to all 


CHARLES F. 


B. RICHARDSON 


mended the provision of a mini- 
mum income coupled with incentive 
arrangements. 

(6) Group insurance should be offered 
to agents. 

(7) Every company should have a pen- 
sion plan for agents. 

(8) The Social Security Act should be 
extended to cover agents. 

(9) The provision of moderate salaries 
during the apprentice stage was 
recommended. 

(10) The committee recognized that the 
inclusion of all these features might 
result in a total selling cost greater 
than the cost incurred under the 
present system. 


Broad Relationships of Representation 


Many of these suggestions are very 
controversial in nature and some of them 
would involve changes in the legal ex- 
pense limitations. One general question 
which must be solved before some of 
these changes could be soundly adminis- 
tered is the broad relationship between 
the company and the general agent under 
the general agency system and between 
the company, the manager and the so- 
liciting agent under the branch office 
system. It would appear that a closer 
tie between the soliciting agent and the 





writing relationships. 





TO OUR MANY FRIENDS SELLING AND SERVICING LIFE 
INSURANCE PROSPECTS AND POLICYHOLDERS: 


While we do not accept brokerage or surplus business, we 
occasionally have some to place. 


We also welcome any opportunity to become better acquainted 
with members of the Life Insurance Fraternity. 


We have always believed that acquaintance begets confidence; 
confidence begets friendship; and friendship begets better under- 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 17, 
representing 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 











Developments In Agents’ 
ompensation Methods 


company under the General Agency SyS- 
tem, and a much more strict supervision 
of the agent’s work under either system 
would be an essential part of many of 
the suggested changes. In particular, 
the old idea of an independent contractor 
relationship is entirely incompatible with 
any salary plan for agents or any other 
plan providing a minimum income. 
There is also room for considerabe 
argument as to whether an agent who 
has received a high scale of vested re- 
newal commissions does, in fact, service 
business for nothing after the end of 
the renewal period. If the maximum 
legal commission scale was used, it could 
well be argued that he has been paid for 
the service in advance. However, that 
is not to say that the payment of service 
fees as earned would not be better ar- 
rangement. There are, of course, wide 
differences of opinion on the question of 
extending Social Security benefits to 
agents and the advisability of contem- 
plating higher total distribution costs. 


New Amendment in New York 
Expense Limitation Law 


_ In April, 1943, there were a number of 
important amendments to the expense 
limitation provisions of the New York 
law which, while not increasing the ex- 
pense limits, will allow the companies 
more freedom of action in respect to the 
way in which the existing margins may 


(Continued on Page 108) 











PROFITABLE 
COOPERATION 


Our associates are encouraged to 
exchange their sales ideas. In 
1943, an original business insur- 
ance plan developed by Mr. J. 
Welldon Currie was shared by 
him with the other members of 
our agency. As a result, several 
thousands of dollars of commis- 
sions on business insurance sales 
have been paid to our agents. 


The agency’s brokerage depart- 
ment is prepared to operate on a 
basis unusually helpful to inde- 
pendent and surplus line writers. 
In addition to prompt action on 
requests for information and il- 
lustrations, effective personal help 
in the field is available on a co- 
operative basis in developing sales 


of all types. 


Arthur V. Youngman Agency 


The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company 


135 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
REctor 2-8666 
Home Office—Newark 1, N. J. 








Preferred Risk 


Family Income 


Family Security 


Double Protection 





Endowment Annuity 


A good package 


55 Liberty St., New York City 5 


MANHATTAN LIFE MENU 


Ideal Protection Policy 
Ideal for business insurance 


Annual Renewal Term 


Made for the term hound 
An aristocratic policy 


Women take same rates as men 


Attached as a rider to any policy 


As its name implies 


For the policy to suit your taste "ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT." 


PERCY A. PEYSER, General Agent 


E. G. Van Den Bout, Assistant 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


Tel.: COrtlandt 7-2676 
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Van Zanten Is President of 
His City’s Hospital Board 





Alex Van Zanten and Baby 


Alex Van Zanten, who has sold #4,- 
000,000 of insurance in Holland, Mich., 
for Equitable of Iowa, and is with the 
Carl Peterson agency of Grand Rapids, 
is a veteran life agent who is having 
a good year. He is prominent in Hol- 
land, being president of the hospital 
board of that city, and for twenty years 
having served in the city council. He 
has always taken an active part in civic 
affairs and in the church and Sunday 
school. He has been treasurer of the 
Holland Exchange Club for thirteen 
years. 

With his extensive acquaintance in so 
many circles at Holland, Mr. Van Zan- 
ten has naturally written many of the 
leaders of the city, but he has made it 
a point to meet newcomers as well and 
to be as helpful to them as possible. 


His Specialty 


Mr. Van Zanten has specialized in re- 
tirement insurance and income endow- 
ments, making out ledger statements for 
prospects, showing them just what it 
would cost to have an income of $50 or 
$100 monthly at the age of 60 or 65. He 
has written considerable business on ex- 
ecutives of corporations. 

Mr. Van Zanten does not believe in 
“bad times.” 

“All times are good,” he said to The 
Gold Book, “if you work to that end. 
Look up to the blue sky and not down 
in the swamp, I do not ask my wife, ‘Is 
there any milk in the pitcher,’ I say 
‘Dena, please pass the cream.’ When 
courage sinks, our brain shrinks, and an 
insurance salesman needs his brains. 
Whenever I have slipped it has been be- 
cause I was not enthusiastic or optimistic 
enough.” 





Holmes’ Principal Clients 


Are Maine Potato Workers 


Richard W. Holmes, Lincoln, Me., 
Connecticut Mutual’s Banton agency, 
Portland, thought he knew all of the 
3,500 persons in his community, but new 
ones were constantly coming in. So he 
started out to meet the new ones and 
his increased production is one of the 


results. 

Holmes is located in southern end of 
the Aroostook potato belt in northern 
section of Penobscott County. There 
are many small potato growers in his 
territory, ranging from those who do all 
their own work to those having a crew of 
a dozen. The hired hands are now earn- 


ing $125 a month, plus board and lodg- 
ing, big wages in that part of the coun- 
try. Most of his clients are the workers. 

Holmes doesn’t spend much time in 





HOLMES 


RICHARD W. 


individual interviews. He introduces him- 
self; gives a talk for Limited Payment 
Life and is on his way after half an 
hour or less, and often with an app 
for $2,000 to $5,000, latter being his 
maximum so far. He works from three 
centers of influence. Every rainy day 
he starts for the country, calls on his 
centers and asks for names; and he 
makes almost 100% of these sales on the 
first interview, which is a saver of both 
time and gas. One of his centers 
of influence, by the way, is a substantial 
farmer who helps him in interesting his 
crew in insurance. His family and hired 
men have bought $35,000, and Holmes 
was told: “My three sons must each buy 
$5,000 or $10,000.” Formerly, Mr. Holmes 
did not endeavor to interest women in 
buying insurance, but this year he has 


Burtis Owned Iron Foundry 


Before Entering Insurance 


Guy S. Burtis, Allison agency, Con- 
necticut General, Chicago, who was more 
than 50 when he entered life insurance 
eight years ago, has qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and in 
August was leading his company. Mr. 
Burtis owned an iron foundries plant, 
was employer of 600 men during the first 
World War and had been in that activity 
for a quarter of a century. He sold out; 
then spent his money on the wrong 
thing. As president of the trade asso- 
ciation in his industry and owner and 
operator of a ‘successful plant he had 
conducted many investigations in em- 
ployer-employe relationships. It was 
natural, therefore, that he turned to life 
Insurance. 

“I spent more time in study during 
the first two years I was in life insur- 
ance than I did the whole time I was 
in college,” he said. That study included 
employe benefit and profit sharing plans. 


Streamlines His Presentations 
He started out calling on Strangers as 


long as he knew they were making 
His card indicates his field of 


money. 
activity: “Management and Employe 
Pensions; Profit Sharing and Bonus 





placed a number of policies on women 
and children. 

Mr. Holmes started selling life insur- 
ance in Buffalo after leaving the Uni- 
versity of Maine. In 1932 he returned 
to Maine. He expects to have a $250,000 
year. When his production was poor 
his general agent, “Bill” Banton, felt 
the reason was necessity of keeping 
more records and better regulated work 
habits. Holmes decided the general 
agent was right; and followed his advice. 











ALMOST AS 








of Worcester, Massachusetts 


OLD AS 


| THIS OLD COMPANY! 


Is the Young Agency of the State Mutual— 
built upon foundations laid by C. W. Anderson over 
70 years ago, and its traditon of Service carried 


| 
forward since then by "Bob" Anderson, Frank 
Pennell, and your humble servant. 
| 
Gerald H. Young, C.L. U. General Agent 
O. H. BURRILL, Brokerage Manager 
: THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated in 1844 


Downtown at 225 Broadway, New York 7 


By Telephone BArclay 7-7700 























GUY S. BURTIS 


Trusts.” He is now sufficient authorit 
on the subject to be consulted ‘o. a 
considerable number of other agents 
He is a close student of Treasury de 
cisions, familiar with the entire Bureau 
of Revenue setup and has full under- 
standing that employes’ trusts should 
be fair and non-discriminatory. 


He has streamlined his presentation 
by taking out only a work sheet on the 
first interview after the approach. The 
typed proposal comes later and after a 
thorough discussion of the tentativ: 
plan. It is simple with text matter re- 
ferring to building up reserves to take 
care of future human liabilities, and so 
on. He does not phone or write in ad 
vance of his call; likes best to have 
clients with from 100 to 350 employes. 
Many Burtis pension plans have from 
one to five years’ advance premiums de- 
posited in the trust. He tries to make 
sure in this way that the plan will be 
continued for such time as will have 
a chance to react upon employer-em- 
ploye relations, after which he is sure 
the chances for discontinuance are slight. 
He assisted in the preparation of the 
Connecticut General booklet, “Problem 
or Opportunity,” which covers a basic 
discussion of employe retirement. 





76-Year-Old Agent Started 


In Insurance at Age of 40 





FREDERICK DALES 
At the age of 76, Frederick Dales of 


Schenectady, whose general agent '5 
Ernest H. Perkins, Provident M: ial, 
Albany, is one of the best known insur- 
ance agents in his city. For the first 
seven months of this year he paid for 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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-— You will want to know about- 


The Etna Life’s 


Double Protection 


to age 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 


> 2-0200 


or drop in at our office in the 
Lincoln Building 






A LOW RATE PREFERRED RISK POLICY 


HIS new and progressive coverage—Double Protection to Age 65—combines 
term insurance and ordinary life to liberal long-range protection at low cost. 


K. A. LUTHER & CO. 
60 EAST 42nd STREET 
K. A. LUTHER — General Agents — L. W. SECHTMAN 


JAMES H. NEILL THOMAS J. MOLONEY, Asst. Mor. PETER J. LoTRUGLIO G. E. PHIPPS E. J. McCAMPHILL 
Asst. Gen. Agent Group Dept. Mgr. Brokerage Dept. Mgr. Underwriting Dept. Cashier 
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THE ALLEN L. DICKEY AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


WW) are now in our fifth year as specialists in helping general 


insurance brokers to increase their life insurance sales. Result: We 
rank in third place among all Provident Mutual agencies so far this 


year. 


BROKERAGE SUPERVISORS: 


James T. Hodgskin ~ Mitchell Goodstein 
Jack Bryden Monroe Boehm Lee Jonas 
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Tribute 





H.-R. KENDALL 


Twenty-five hundred field representatives and 
five hundred home office associates have concluded 
a fifty-day celebration in honor of H. R. Kendall, 
chairman of the board, Washington National Insur- 
ance Company, who on September 23, 1943, com- 
pleted fifty years of service to the institution of life, 
accident, and health insurance. 


The enthusiasm with which this effort has been 
conducted is indicative of the high esteem in which 
Chairman Kendall is held by every member of the 
Washington National family. A mighty tribute has 
been paid to a truly great man. H. R. Kendall has 
meant much to the business of insurance and has 
meant even more to the company he has so ably 
guided from its inception to its present position. 


The personal success which he has achieved is 
secondary to the success of the men to whom he has 
offered the opportunity to build an even greater 
Washington National. H. R. Kendall is a builder 
of men. Thus, in his lifetime, we honor him for 
his past accomplishments and wish for him many 
more years of health, happiness, and _ prosperity. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








Need New Oltlook Towards 


By Hermine R. Kuhn 


Field Assistant, Manhattan Life 


Social changes move slowly in _ this 
world, and I sometimes feel that the 
necessity for a new outlook towards 
women in the life insurance field moves 
even more slowly. 

General agents, as well as men and 
women feel that a woman’s 
training in life insurance must neces- 
sarily be different from a man’s. Why 
this viewpoint exists I have often won- 
dered. What, after all, do we use in 
selling life insurance, but our brains— 
knowledge, ideas, ingenuity. Have these 
anything to do with a man’s or a wo- 
man’s physique ? 


agents, 


Wants More Tolerance Toward Women 
in Economic Field 


Hasn’t a lack of tolerance towards 
women in the economic field played a 
large part in the present. situation? 
Doesn’t the average man still feel that 
economically a woman must be pro- 
tected? It is true there are certain 


periods in a woman’s life when that is 
so; but they are short in comparison 
with a woman’s life span. A lack of 
tolerance towards women in the eco- 
nomic world has in many cases held back 
the training of women. It has been only 
within the last five or ten years that 
some of our engineering schools have 
accepted women for training as engi- 
neers, and the same is true of some of 
our law schools, as well as our schools 
of medicine. And during those few years 
it has been proven beyond question that 
given the same training women have 
been found to be equally capable with 
men in their chosen fields. 

We need go no further than the pres- 
ent war effort. With the opportunities 
suddenly opened up to women in the 
defense industries, requiring stamina, 
keen minds, skilled hands—and in posi- 
tions utterly strange to them—it has 
been found that many jobs can be done 
even better by women than by men; 
heretofore only men had been placed in 
these same positions. 

Driving over the Connecticut toll 
bridge the other day a woman collected 
my dime. No great accomplishment, 
true, but had it not been for the un- 
fortunate advent of the war would such 
a thing have been possible even a year 
or two ago? And if a woman can do 
this type of work during wartime, why 
shouldn’t she be able to do the same 
job during peace? 


Sees No Need for Separate “Women’s 
Units” 


For years women have worked con- 
genially with men in positions such as 
secretaries, stenographers and_ book- 
keepers. Why should not the same ap- 
ply in the life insurance field? Why 
the segregation of women agents in 
agencies, for instance, to their separate 
quarters—entirely apart from men agents 
with whom they might otherwise ex- 
change profitable sales ideas, and to 
their mutual benefit. Why the need for 
“women’s units” as apart from “men’s 
units”? And why must a woman neces- 
sarily be in charge of the “women’s 
unit”? If a woman is capable of train- 
ing women in the life insurance field, 
why isn’t she capable of training men? 
And vice versa? If aman can train men, 
why can he not train women as well? 
A woman’s problem in the selling field 
is not different from a man’s problem. 
It is a problem of selling—not of sex. 

Apropos of this may I point out that 
so many men feel, mistakenly, that they 


W OMEN 
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HERMINE R. KUHN 


cannot sell insurance to a woman. I do 
not know the reason for this. But I do 
know that many men try to sell women 
differently from men. Unconsciously 
they seem to feel the need for a dif- 
ferent approach, a different method of 
selling. Men who believe that the sale 
of insurance to a woman is largely de- 
pendent upon personal charm, or subtle 
masculine persuasion, are, to my mind, 
laboring under a misapprehension. If 
the agent would approach his women 
prospects in precisely the same manner 
as his men prospects—with the idea of 
taking care of the needs of his client, 
to the client’s greatest advantage, he 
would, I feel sure, be able to sell women 
as successfully as he has been selling 
men, 


No Longer Preponderance of Males 


Necessity continues to be the mother 
of invention, and although the present 
war is a most unfortunate mother, it 
will, I believe, serve to bring about some 
of the social and economic changes 
which might otherwise not have taken 
place for many years to come. For in- 
stance, during the past year or two sev- 
eral life insurance companies in England, 
Canada and this country have begun to 
employ women on a debit basis, with the 
result that these women have shown 
they could do this tyne of insurance sell- 
ing as successfully as men. 

Another factor which may bring about 
certain changes more rapidly is that we 
are, according to statistics, becoming an 
“old” nation instead of a young nation 
as we had been up to a few years ago. 
A nation is considered “young” when 
there is a preponderance of males over 
females. Up to a short time ago 
ratio of males to females in our po)u- 
lation had made our nation a “you! 
nation. This is no longer so; and w''! 
the war further depleting our manpo' 
we will find ourselves forced to use 
womanpower which has so long 
mained dormant. 


When we consider too, that there \ 
be little immigration into the Uni 
States after the war—and that a ni! 
ber of our own men will have fox: 
permanent homes in foreign countrie 
all of these factors taken together mi 
I believe, inevitably result in hasten: 
recognition of the fact that women ai‘ 
and must become increasingly pern 
nent fixtures in the life insurance field 
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Vincent S. Welch 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Dahle answered “I will tell you what 
kind of a business it is. I made to 
$100,000 in commissions in it.” 


Becomes an Equitable Agent 


t'son his return Welch took a part- 
timc agent’s contract. The reason he 
did chis was because he wanted to make 
sure by his own personal experience 
tha: life insurance was the field for him; 
wanted to find out whether he could 


personally sell life insurance. He re- 
turncd up-state, became a part-time 
meber of the Warren S. Parks agency 
of iochester, Y., in 1929. From 
\poil of that year to January, 1930, he 


pai’ for more than $800,000 of Ordinary 
on twelve Group cases, working in and 
oui of Geneva, N. 

Considerably impressed, the Equitable 
brought Mr. Welch to New York Janu- 
ary |, 1930, in the capacity of Group 
salesman. One of the first sales he 
made was to New York University, a 
$5,(40,000 case. Welch knew that the 
university wasn’t protected by Group so 
he went up and saw “Chick” Meehan, its 
head coach, whom he first met when 
Meehan had played with him on the 
Dean eleven. “Chick” thought the idea 
of Group coverage was a good one; in- 
troduced Welch to the universiiy’s con- 
troller and the sale was made. 

In the next few years Welch sold a 
lot of Group cases, probably fifty. Some 
of the interesting ones were these: 
London Guarantee & Accident, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum (RKO); American Brake 
Shoe Foundry Corp., Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester N. Y.; Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. Union News 
Co, of New York; General Fire & Rub- 
ber, Akron, O.; Niagara Hudson Power 
Co., Shur-on Optical Co., Geneva; Fifth 
Avenue Coach Co.; Freeport Sulphur 
Co., Hotel New Yorker. 

It will be seen that this is quite a 
variety of insured and it demonstrated to 
the Equitable that Welch could get along 
with any corporation executive or mem- 
ber of a board. He probably got as 
much kick out of the Shur-on Optical 
Co. and the Market Basket Corporation 
having chain stores from Buffalo to Al- 
bany, as any of the sales, as those out- 
fits were in his old home town, Geneva. 
[t proved to him that he still stood aces 
high in that community. 

“It would have been tough if some 
other company had grabbed those Ge- 
neva Groups away from me,” he said. 
me also wrote a number of other smaller 
Groups in Geneva. 

Another sale which gave him a great 


‘kick was that to the Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube Co. The man he was trying to 
sell was J. C. Argetsinger, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel. During the 
interview he got talking with Arget- 
singer about the latter’s early career ‘and 
le arned that he was born on Chase farm, 
the land which Welch had bought for his 
Geneva associates for site of the golf 
club he helped organize. That made a 
tie which linked them pretty close to- 
gether and made the sale easier. 


His Promotions 


In the meantime, Mr. Welch had been 
appointed regional Group supervisor for 
Greater New York. Under his direction 
Nev, York sales of Group insurance set 
sone all-time records. In October, 1933, 
M Welch was named as manager of 
the ¢ sroup Department to direct nation- 
wice sale of Group insurance. Year after 
ye despite depressed business condi- 
tions the Equitable’s Group sales went to 
nes records. He has brought into the 
mirance field many former football 
plavers, some of them of top rank. He 
be ves that football players of varsity 
eleven rank have the qualifications which 
mae successful life insurance agents. 

February, 1937, President Parkinson 
apeointed William J. Graham, who had 
1 vice president in charge of Group, 
be agency vice president in charge 

gencies and Group dept. Later that 
ye : Mr. Welch was transferred to Chi- 
Caco, his post being to supervise Equi- 
table agencies, Ordinary and Group, in 


the Central and Western sections of the 
country. This territory included every- 
thing West of Ohio except the South. 
Mr. Welch was made second vice pres- 
ident in latter part of 1937. In Feb- 
ruary, 1939, he returned to New York 
to handle executive duties in both 
the Group and Ordinary insurance de- 
partment. On December 16, 1940, he was 
assigned to the Group department and 
on his fiftieth birthday, June 30, 1943, 
President Parkinson announced his ap- 
pointment as vice president in charge of 
the Group department. 

“The agent who can sell Group insur- 
ance as well as other kinds of insurance, 
is in a most fortunate position,” Mr. 
Welch said to The Gold Book. “He 
will also find that the more Group he 
sells the more other kinds of insurance 
he can sell. A good Group case naturally 
paves the way for the sale of other in- 
surance, and certainly greatly expands 
the agent's field of prospects. And they 
are prospects which are mighty fine for 
an agent to have on his calendar for 
future interviews. 

“In Group the important requisite is 
to find the right man, the fellow who can 
say Yes or No with authority, and get 
along with that person. He is generally 
the controller or treasurer of the corpo- 
ration. But the president must be seen 
and won over, too, as he has the veto 
power over the controller or other officer 
who agrees to buy the insurance. It is 
much easier to go down the official scale 
in interviewing rather than to climb up.” 


His Family 


Mrs. Welch was Miss Norine H. Man- 
ley of Geneva, She was a student 
of William Smith College, directly across 
the campus from Hobart, and they met 
while Mr. Welch was coach of Hobart. 
They have two children: Mary Jane, 20, 
a junior at William Smith ; and Vincent 
Sylvester, Jr., 16, who is a student of 
Xavier. The Welches live in Port Wash- 
ington, on the north shore of Long 
Island, where he is a member of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club and is a past 
commander of the American Legion. 





Women Banish Ostrich 


By Marion M. Mayer 


Managing Editor, 
The American Home 


In this world of complete turmoil, 
women realize as never before their 
present responsibility in helping to keep 
the ship on even keel and their future 


Career of Marion M. Mayer 
Marion M. Mayer, managing editor 
of The American Home, upon receiv- 
ing a B.S. degree from Columbia 
University, joined the staff of Good 
Housekeeping Institute where she | 
spent six years testing household ap- | 
pliances and writing articles in that | 
field. She then joined staff of The | 
American Home and with it came a} 
broader scope of interests, but all 
| 
| 


devoted to the home. Later, she was | 
made managing editor. Her magazine | 
experience over the years has given 
her an excellent opportunity to keep | 
close check on the pulse of the home 
making readers. 

3orn on Long Island, her home all | 
her life, it has also been a spring- | 
| board many times for trips to most 
parts of United States and Canada as 
| well as four visits to South America. 





responsibility —yes duty—in getting it 
back on its true course. 

They have completely banished the 
ostrich attitude—“I’ll think about that 
tomorrow’—and have become very real- 
istic and factual in their thinking. They 
have demonstrated clearly in the present 
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crisis their ability to take the gravest 
responsibility and this surely will not 
cease with the war. 

Obviously, it will not be possible to 
plan for future welfare and overlook 
insurance. Women will, therefore, be a 
very important factor as purchasers of 
insurance for themselves and a strong 
influence in guiding their families. 


Increased Production 
(Continued from Page 64) 


Trust plans. A presentation for a Pen- 
sion Plan for the individual should fur- 
nish the following information: 

Retirement income benefits, death 
benefits, early termination benefits, tax 
advantages, many other attractive fea- 
tures which are a part of the plan. 

I could go on and on with suggestions 
which might help to greatly increase the 
production of any agent who took the 
suggestions seriously and put them into 
immediate effect. To illustrate: Joint 
work on many types of cases is paying 
big dividends. Many agents are writing 
a large volume of business on business 
and professional women. Doctors and 
dentists are a most lucrative field and 
are particularly receptive to the Pension 
Plan for the Individual. Everybody who 
is making a serious effort to sell key 
man insurance seems to be getting fav- 
orable interviews and profitable sales. 

I could continue with suggestions but, 


in my opinion, one of the real reasons 
why some men succeed so fully is that 
they accept, rather than reject, one or 
two ideas which appeal to them and put 
them to work immediately. 

Enlist now for greater success in the 
business of selling and servicing life in- 
surance. When men enlist their wills, 
their minds follow. Make a commitment 
to yourself NOW of things to be done. 
Proof of the power of that commitment 
will come later. Make a plan for success. 
Believe in that plan. Cleave to it in 
spite of “hell and high water.” Success 
and satisfaction will follow. 
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Philosophy 


I Have Learned on 


By P. B. Rice 





It has been my pleasure for the past 
ten years to have owned and operated 
a farm in conjunction with my business 
as a life insurance Having been 
born and raised in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia I never 
quite lost my love for the mountains, 
the soil... and the smell of the barn- 
yard. After thirty years in the insur- 
ance business I have found something 
in farming which is a revelation in this 
complex system of living in the Twen- 
tieth Century. I have derived a new and 
simple philosophy of living from my ob- 
servations of the habits of animals and 
other living things whose instincts are 
guided by the simple dictates of nature. 

It occurred to me that the ills of our 
present day civilization, and certainly the 
ills of those of us in the life insurance 
business, may be directly traced to our 
departure from the simple way of life. 
We seem to have cloaked ourselves in 
the veneer of the “unnatural” to the ex- 
tent that many of our “plus” character- 
istics and “natural” instincts have with- 
ered from disuse. We seem to have 
coddled our weaknesses and devoted our 
intelligent genius to finding the easiest 
road to success. We all abhor war as a 
scourage on our civilization but I some- 
times wonder whether it isn’t God’s way 
of testing our fitness to live. 


A Bird Dog 


I once owned a bird dog who, had he 
been endowed with the characteristics 
of man, may have known unique suc- 
cess as an agent. As a puppy, his first 
instinct was one of affection and trust 
for me, as his master, and with quick 
intelligence he soon learned to respond 
to the discipline and the training which 
was necessary for the field. He became 
an ideal companion and during hunting 
season he seemed to take a particular 
pride in his part of the day’s results. 
Constantly on the move, he would range 
and check through the fields, seeking 
out the best “cover” where the birds 
might most readily be found, by-passing, 
instinctively, the cut and newly sown 
fields which afforded no “cover.” He 
had a “nose” and an intelligence for his 
job and the stamina to stay on that job, 
exceeding any other dog in my hunting 
experience. His concentration on a 
“point” was really a sight to see and he 
never failed, even in the roughest sec- 
tion of the Ozarks, to find and “fetch” 
a dead bird. He took a great deal of 
pleasure in giving everything he had to 
the job that he did, and you could see 
the light of pride shine in his eyes when 
he seated himself at my feet with a bird 
in his mouth. 


man, 


If mankind as a whole were possessed 
of these simple dog-like qualities—failure 
would be a forgotten word, 


An Incident About Alfalfa 


A number of years ago I gave com- 
plete instructions to my farmer in con- 
nection with planting a field of alfalfa. 
The following year when we harvested 
the field, I found that one-half had an 
excellent stand of alfalfa and that the 
other one-half was practically all tim- 
othy. After much questioning I found 


that the farmer had limed the field, se- 
lected the seed I suggested, inoculated 
proper kind and 


the seed, used the 


General Agent, Equitable 





My Farm 


of Iowa, Harrisburg, Pa. 


amount of fertilizer, and prepared the 
seed bed all according to my instruc- 
tions . . . but one detail was missing. 
He sowed one-half of the field when it 
was cloudy, with rain eventually stopping 
all operations. The next day, when the 
sun was shining brilliantly, he immedi- 
ately sowed the other half... no alfalfa 
—all timothy. He followed my instruc- 
tions to the letter, except that he did 
not sow the whole field in one day, or 
in the twilight of some day when the 
sun did not strike the inoculated seed, 
before he had time to cultipack the field 
and press it into Mother Earth. (In- 
oculated alfalfa seed should not be ex- 
posed to sunshine when sown.) 


If you are not successful in this great 
business of ours... this business that 
can truly be said to be the depth founda- 
tion of democracy . . . tt is because you 
have overlooked, or failed, to allot the 
broper wportance to one or more of 
four commandments. Those command- 
ments are, working knowledge of life in- 
surance; standard prospecting procedure; 
standard selling plans; good working 
habits. Overlook one of these and your 
efforts may be all timothy. 


Lessons Learned from a Colt 


I am reminded further of a colt which 

















P. B. Rice on His Farm 


was recently born on my farm and which 
has become a rather personal friend of 
mine. I like this animal because as a 
youngster he was possessed with bound- 
less energy, quick intelligence and a 
tremendous spirit. I used to sit on a 
fence rail, at the edge of a field, by the 
hour and watch his antics with the 
other colts. Recently I placed him in 
the hands of a trainer who has carefully 
molded the plus qualities of this animal 
into a form which has produced a fine 
and gentle, medium weight hunter. 


If man could be taught to “listen and 
learn” and curb his useless activities into 
the mold of full usefulness, his work 
would be fun and his fun would be work. 


The Eagle 
It would appear that nature still be- 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE.-.--” 





|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1942 


on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 








2—*Paying highest rate of interest in | 943 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 

















This is the same advertisement which 

appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 

1940, 1941 and 1942 Gold Book. Of 

course, we had to change the dates each 

year. But, the statement of facts need 
no change! ! 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Julian Price, President 


Greensboro, N. C. 


*From published statistical reports. 

















lieves in the survival of the fittest. It 
still demands man’s honest effort as the 
price for good results and, along this 
line, I am reminded of the king of birds, 
the American eagle. Often in the Can- 
adian Rockies I have seen their nests 
poised high on a lofty crag where they 
raise their young. The young eagles soon 
begin to feather and try their wings. 
When the day arrives for them to leave 
the nest, the youngsters are not coddled 
and babied but rather are tossed from 
the nest into space. Most of them soar 
out over the mountain and valleys, with 
the instinctive grace and ease and con- 
fidence that has earned for their kind 
the title of the King of the North Amer- 
ican birds. It is rare that one of these 
young eagles makes no attempt to fly 
and crashes to its death on the rocks 
below. If this should happen, certainly 
the youngster was not a “king bird” for 
it feared, it was lazy, it was minus... 
demonstrating conclusively that it had 
no right to live. 


Failure waits for those who will not 
try, and we as men, or agents, must not 
waste our time with men who know all 
the answers as to “why it cannot be 
done.” There are too many men in the 
underwriting field today who might be 
likened unto a “whiffle bird’ who 
“hollers like hell” and flies backwards. 


Not everybody has a farm, but every- 
body has a chance to observe nature 
carefully and to learn some of its sim- 
ple philosophy. Have you ever watched 
an ant hill? Have you ever seen an ant 
basking indolently in the sun? Have you 
ever watched a swarm of bees who jeal- 
ously guard their right to work with a 
sting when you interfere? These little 
insects might set a very proper example 
for all of us, not only because of their 
ambition and their ability to do a job 
but also because of their utter dislike 
and disdain for those among them who 
refuse to do their share .. . the drones. 

Accomplishment is found in work pur- 
pose and enthusiasm. 


A Violinist 


As a general rule I have a hearty dis- 
like for classical,music and when a must- 
cal program is announced at my weckly 
service club luncheon I usually try to 
find something else to occupy my mind. 
In one particular instance I found that 
I was trapped into listening to a vi lin- 
ist who had been asked to substitute in 
place of the speaker of the day. I con- 
templated leaving the meeting, but was 
brought up short by the music produce 
by this young man. As I watched lim, 
entranced, I could not help but fee! that 
a bomb exploding behind him would not 
have disturbed his superb concentra'ion 
on the thing that he was doing. At the 
conclusion of the meeting I found that 
he had spent years in a garret in \cW 
York City, in very humble circumstances, 
learning to be a great musician and de- 
veloping the technique of the violin 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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One Answer To Mileage Rationing... The Highest 
Average-Size Policy In American Life Insurance! 


It just occurs to useas Home Life’s 1942 
record-breaking, all-time high average- 


size policy is recorded by the Courant 
—that here may be one favorable factor 
for solving the problem of mileage ration- l 3 4 2 
ing. If the average-size policy bought in 
Home Life had been $2,544 (which was 
the average of all companies in 1942) 
Home Life’s Field Organization would $ 6 
have had to find nearly three times as 
many buyers as it actually did! Getting 9 
around to see three times as many people 
under mileage rationing sets up a serious 
problem. 
Besides the advantage to policyholders— 
larger policies producing lower expenses 
per thousand of insurance—and larger 1 9 4 1 
commissions for Field Underwriters, 
the favorable influence of Home Life’s 
ever-climbing average policy on war- $ 
time prospecting becomes decidedly * 
obvious. 
1940 
6,170 | 
For Six Years the 
Leader.... 
1939 From 1937 through 1942 Home Life has 
$ 55 79 ed ee onaousalive vem: led Amavienm 
life insurance in producing the highest 
average-size policy (as surveyed by the 
1938 Courant). This result can be credited 
exclusively to the whole-hearted support 
5 5 (85 of Home Life’s Field Organization which 
the Company gratefully acknowledges in 


1937 publishing this advertisement. 
$5,558 


Home Life Insurance Co. 
aaa Low New Yo rk a 


WILLIAM P. WorTHINGTON 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
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Why Farmer Is Big Potential Lite 


By Don Ross 


Merchandising Manager, Successful Farming, Des Moines 


Almost every newspaper tells about 
the great gains being made in cash farm 


income. The “boxcar” figures on farm 
income add up to unbelievably large 
amounts. 


As a matter of fact, farm cash income 
has now reached an all-time high even 
exceeding the boom days of 1920. Last 
year it totaled 16 billion 200 million 
dollars. 

Such figures are interesting. But we 
must know something about income of 
the individual farmer himself if we are 
to get greatest value out of income fig- 
ures. There was a general increase in 
incomes of individual farmers last year 


Farm Dollars Buy More 


FARM PRODUCTS REQUIRED 


10 DAY 


is now being decreased at a very rapid 
rate. This means more money is avail- 
able for the purchase of life insurance. 

That farm families do have cash to 
buy life insurance is evidenced by the 
information published in the Agricultural 
Finance Review. We learn here that 
country bank deposits doubled between 
1940 and March, 1943, and at a time 
when new cars, machinery, trucks, build- 
ing material, and home equipment can 
not be had, or are available in limited 
quantities. 

In the urban family, usually the father 
is the breadwinner and has the only 
source of income (this is true in normal 


Life Insurance TODAY 
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over the preceding year and this increase 
ran as high as $150 per month in one 
farm state. Farmers in other states got 
increases of $41 a month up to $150 a 
month increase. (More than $6,000 cash 
income per farm is the total for a mid- 
western state last year.) 


What Are Farmers Doing With Cash? 


What are farmers doing with this great 
amount of cash? Surveys show that one 
of the most important things being done 
with this cash is paying debts, both 
short term and long term. Total farm 
mortgage indebtedness has been steadily 
decreasing since the middle twenties but 








times), but on the farm each member of 
the farm family earns income, and is 
therefore a prospect for life insurance. 
The diversified farmer has his income 
from hogs, beef, sheep, corn, and other 
grains, The farm homemaker has her 
source of income from poultry, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, milk, butter or butter- 
fat and certain other produce sold. She 
not only buys life insurance for herself, 
from such sources of income, but she 
often makes the premium payment on 
educational policies for her children. The 
farm boys and girls have their beef, 
poultry, pig and other livestock projects, 
while some receive money for work on 


Insurance Buyer 


the home farm or neighboring farms. 
Contrast this with the urban family 
where the children are given an allow- 
ance. 

From various sources we learn that 
farm income per family is increasing 
more rapidly than non-farm income. 
‘or every $100 the non-farmer got in 
1940, his income in 1942 had risen to 
$141. For every $100 in income the 
farmer had in 1940, he received $219 in 
1942. Certainly this is proof that the 
farmer—the good farmer, has the income 
from which he can buy life insurance. 


Farm Families Save More Than 
Non-Farm Families 

Too, farm families save more than 
non-farm families. Where the city fam- 
ily of the $1,500 to $2,000 income level 
saved $32 in 1941, tarm families of the 
same income group saved $526. This 
difference is even more marked in favor 
of the farmer as one goes to the higher 
levels, say $2,000 to $3,000 incomes. 

It has been stated repeatedly that farm 
dollars buy more life insurance today. 
The best way to establish this high is 
to take a look at a buying power chart 
such as accompanies this article. Bear 
in mind that hogs, beef, butterfat, eggs 
and other farm produce are farm dollars. 

Farm savings are advancing faster 
than farm living costs. There was 16% 
gain in farm living costs in 1942 over 
the preceding year by a 92% gain in 
farm savings. This information comes 
to us from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Farm premium payments have been 
going up steadily, indicating that some- 
body is selling life insurance to farm- 
ers. For the year 1935-36, farm life 
insurance premiums totaled $176,000,000; 
by 1941 this had risen to $210,000,000, 
and last year farm life insurance pre- 
mium payments reached a total of $300,- 
000,000. This despite the general decrease 
in insurance sales last year. The trend 
continues upward. 


Size of Policies Larger 

It is also interesting to note that twice 
as many $5,000 policies are being sold 
farmers today than was the case five 
years ago. For instance, 9% of all ap- 
plications (farm and non-farm) in 1937 
were for $5,000 or more. That same year 
8% of all farm applications were in the 
$5,000 or above group. But in 1942 only 
8% of all insurance applications were 
$5,000 or above, while 15% of all farm 
applications were in that higher bracket. 

In 1932 all applications averaged $2,157 
while farm applications that same year 
averaged $2,003. Ten years later, in 1942, 
all applications had dropped to an aver- 
age $1,949, while farm applications had 
risen to an average of $2,548. 

Excluding food, shelter, and sities 
life insurance is one of the really im- 
portant expenditures of farm people. 
It is exceeded only by expenditures for 
automobiles (during the years when new 
cars are available), furnishings and medi- 
cal expense. On the present basis it is 
reasonable to expect that farm insurance 
expenditures will rank above some of the 
other factors which now exceed it. 

Farmers now outrank these occupa- 
tional groups in number of policies pur- 
chased; any professional group construc- 


tion, finance, transportation or com- 
munication. 
Farmers a Preferred Life Insurance 


Market 
From the foregoing, it must be as- 
sumed that farm people comprise a pre- 
ferred market for life insurance today. 
We have reason to expect this favorable 


‘of time. 





DON ROSS 


situation will continue in the post-war 
years when farmers will be producing 
the food that will write the peace. The 
job of producing this food may well ex- 
tend over a period of five years, ten 
years, or maybe a life-time because the 
reconstruction of Europe, and other parts 
of the world can run into a generation 
In the meantime the farm 
market should continue to loom up as 
one of the most important markets of 
them all. 

Farm people constitute our largest 
population group. It is the oldest busi- 
ness, the biggest business in this coun- 
try. Yet farm people have no govern- 
ment-sponsored social security program. 
They've been called “rugged individual- 
ists’ who must look out for their own 
social security. 

“Life Keeps "Em Wrestling” 

From the facts presented here, we may 
well agree that farm people are in the 
money. They’ve liquidated a lot of debt, 
have put by a great amount of money in 
savings accounts. And they're buying 
war bonds! What is the relationship 
between buying war bonds and life in- 
surance as far as farm people are con- 
cerned? Here are two paragraphs from 
“Life Keeps ’em Wrestling,” one of a 
series of life insurance stories in Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine which goes 4 
long way toward answering that «ues- 
tion. ’ 

“Speaking on this subject, Marriner 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve >ys- 
tem, made the following statement: 
‘‘Insurance companies are large 1! 
vestors in Government securities— 
accordingly, I feel that next to the 
purchase of Government savings and 

War Bonds and Stamps by the pubic, 

investment in life insurance is particu- 

larly to be encouraged at this tim 
“Of course, this does not mean ‘iat 
life insurance buying is a substitute ior 

War Bond buying where all the moucy 

goes immediately and directly into ‘he 

war effort. The proper statemen: 0! 

the question is not War Bonds or ife 

insurance, but bonds certainly and in- 
surance just as certainly where i! 1S 
needed. Operating on this basis, ‘fe 
insurance agents sold over $1,700,0"), 

000 in War Bonds during the ‘rst 

nine months of 1942, 

“Their-attitude is that they are “ot 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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This is a simple and eternal principle which, in the sacred name 
of freedom, has brought together the banners of peoples far apart 


Mr «PH 
>> +> Oe 
be ee 
> ee 


in locale and tradition, yet having but one single objective — 


that of overthrowing an infamous enemy who would enslave the 
world. The collective force and determination of thirty United 
Nations is an unbeatable alliance which will become a permanent 
| guardian of that higher civilization all men of good will seek for 
l 


- 


themselves and their children's children. 


It is this same principle of collective co-operation which more 
than 70 years ago drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, for they knew that men, like 
nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and uniting 


resources to meet them. 


OF CANADA 


assures Security 
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CONTINUOUS VIGILANCE 


and complete civilian co-operation 
with full obedience to rules and 
regulations eliminate danger of 
destruction and sabotage. Extra 
hours cheerfully given to adequate 
protection will save many lives and 
prevent much destruction should 


the emergency arise. 
* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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Farmers’ Wives Strongly Favor Life Insurance 


urvey of Farm Journal of Philadelphia Shows 


By Carroll Streeter 


Associate Editor, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 


The survey developing facts about 
farmers as buyers of insurance which 
was made by Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife reveals some little suspected facts 
about the insurance ownership. It dem- 
onstrates clearly that so far as the farm 
customers are concerned life insurance 
salesmen have their sights set too low 
from the standpoint of size of the policy, 
and, what’s more, they do not contact 
farm prospects often enough. 

This latter fact, of course, is under- 
standable under today’s conditions with 
gasoline and tire problems what they 
are. On the other hand, recall that this 
survey reveals a customer condition 
which existed long before gasoline and 
tires became scarce. Today, certainly 
with the record income that farmers are 
enjoying, estimated at $23,700,000 gross 


for 1943, this market is worth all the 
attention the local agent can possibly 
vive it. 


Three-Fourths of Families Questioned 
ned Life Insurance 

One of the principal facts found in the 
survey was that three-fourths of the 
farm families questioned owned life in- 
surance. Fathers were, of course, the 
principal owners. However, in 46.4% of 
the families questioned the mothers also 
carried life insurance, and in 52.7% the 
sons had life insurance,:and in 37.8% 
the daughters also c arried life insurance. 


[ think there is an axiom in life in- 
surance that the best prospects for 
insurance are -people who already have 


some insurance. These high percentages 
f ownership, therefore, are, I think, 
quite significant in pointing up the rural 
market 

Interesting, too, are the figures on the 
average size policy which in the case of 
fathers was $4,481. Policies owned by 
mothers averaged $1,414. Those owned 
by sons, $4,175, and daughter’s policies 
averaged $1,742. 


Members of 319 farm families stated 
| 
| Farm Journal | 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife | 
has a circulation of 2,700,000. Of 
| these copies two-thirds actually go 
out on R.F.D. routes, and another 


24% to people in villages and rural 
towns of less than 2,500 population. 

The magazine is published in Phila- | 
delphia; comes out monthly; and was 
first published as Farm Journal in 
1877 


that the amounts of their owned life in- 
surance was $2,788,000. Eliminate from 
the total of some 7,000,000 farm families 
in this country the colored families and 
tenants in the South, and vou will still 
have some 314 to 4,000,000 families over 
which a figure of this kind might con- 
ceivably be projected. The total of any 
such projection would be astounding. 


Thought Their Insurance Insufficient 

\nother interesting fact in this sur- 
vey is that more than half of the people 
who replied admitted that they did not 
have enough life insurance or felt that 
they did not know enough about life 
insurance. Where among any urban 
group can you find as large a proportion 
whose minds are so open to insurance 
selling ideas? 

Equally as startling is the fact that 
more than three-quarters of these peo- 
ple said they “would welcome the advice 
of a reliable and qualified person,” which 
means that a local insurance agent, if he 
would but realize it, has an opportunity 
to build for himself an unprecedented 
volume of business among farm and 
rural customers. 

Our summaries show 


of the survey 


that in the case of fathers more than 
40% of the policy values are in excess 
of $10,000. In the case of sons this 
timps to 54.9%. 


Questions and Facts They Developed 


Following are some questions which 
were asked by our magazine, together 
with facts as our Reader Testers re- 
ported them: 

Would you be interested in a story about 
insurance for your family, told in a lay- 
man’s language? 


ied uh Os . 382—89.0% 
NG lee, Seah iene: 32— 7.5% 
No @RSWEF «2.04.0. weoee 15— 3.5% 


How many members of your family carry 
life insurance? 


SANIT eee on 330—76.9% 
PION R Ss Stina ccs 226—52.7% 
DIEM oo oasceu sete eene 199—46.4% 
DAUGHECTS 26.0 saieren rice s —— 8% 
OEMINER er na sce senecved 40— 9.3% 


Do you feel that you have enough msur- 
~~? 
ance: 


MGS) sc oiotenteiciatoig Oe ctr tere 216—50.3% 





Most of My Sales Made at Night 
By Orville J. Heitshusen 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Conroy, Ia. 


| operate from a town of ninety popu- 
lation. As few of my policyholders live 
in my home town | start out early every 
morning on a well-organized schedule 
and see as many people as I can. I 
figure that every farm has at least one 
good prospect and thus I call at as 
many farms as time will permit. With 
the necessity of gas and tire conserva- 
tion I can cover a lot of territory by 
going from one farm to another. 


By this method it is possible for me 





Orville J. Heitshusen, Northwestern 


Mutual, 


attention and get him to agree on an 
appointment for some night in the fu- 
ture. I find it good psychology to do 

this as it enhances his interest. 

Sitting Around the Table 
What could be more enjoyable for an 
agent than to have the farmer sitting 
on one side, the wife on another and 
the children playing about? He is right 
in the center of the picture and he is 

there on a mission of protection. 
| begin the interview by talking to 


with members of the Quincy 


Lockridge family and hired man, photographed on Lock Ridge Farm four miles 


East of North English, la. 


western Mutual policies as does the hired man. L. 
Lockridge and 


Walsh, Quincy Lockridge, Billy 


All members of the Lockridge family own North- 


to R. Mr. 
Mary Lou 


Heitshusen, Cecil 
Lockbridge. The 


mother was not present when picture was taken. 


to make twenty or thirty calls a day. 
The first calls are to get acquainted and 
to pile up information. I d6 not attempt 
to sell on first interview, but let my 
prospect know I have a wonderful sav- 
ings and income plan to show some eve- 
ning. I get the facts about ages and 
dates of birth, insurance carried by all 
members of the family, amount of debts 
and so on. The farmer will say: “Show 
me the plan now. I am not too busy to 
see it.” I tell him I want his undivided 





the farmer about his family and his farm. 
After a few minutes I show an illustra- 
tion which will fit his particular case, 
finding things of interest in my sales 
book—pictures, company literature and 
other material. 

All men and women are curious as to 
how they can protect their future and 
show keen interest in wonderful advan- 
tages of life insurance, especially when 
they learn they do not have to die to 

(Continued on Page 92) 





INO cae isse eer wa ate ies: 162—37 8% 
NOU SUE {yicicsres neocons 10— 2.3% 
INGIANSWER < s dsweieis sola: 41— 9.6% 


If you do not object to telling us, how 
much insurance do the various members of 
your family carry? 

(Editor’s Note: The amounts of in- 
surance carried by fathers, mothers, sons 
and daughters and others was willing ly 
given and has been tabulated by Farm 
ag =e and Farmer’s Wife.) 

Would your husband’s insurance pay of 
the mortgage (if any) on your property if 
he were to die now? 


Per cent of those 
carrying ins urance 
MEGS hcss duels 155 7.0% 
Pests erest sie eis 71 21.5% 
No mortgage.. 87 26.4% 
No answer..:.. 17 5.1% 


‘Welcome Reliable Advice 
Do you feel that you know enough about 
life msurance to plan your own program 
without help? 


Me et a cn walantoties ree 91—21.2% 
Noiand Not Slf6..c< 00. «0 310—72.3% 
LG) an a ee 28— 6.5% 


Would you welcome the advice of a relia- 
ble and qualified person? 


PREG haa stew ous ia/ Saas 329—76.7% 
DRC e a sexes alee nena coe RTE NO 48—11.2% 
INOOARISWED 6k ccleees ocd a 52—12.1% 


Is any member of your family employed 
by an insurance company? 


MOOS © ctw ou eoreatne was 30— 7.0% 
1. A ee eae rte Reser 393—91.6% 
INO ANSWER 55 osc hence eae 6— 1.4% 


What is the estimate of the number of 
times you are solicited by a life insurance 


agent? 

POONER occ etrecetiae exh cne.e 90—21.0% 
FIO ORER 5:5 cin scien cuaneads 23— 5.4% 
WOLOOMD 6506s ora kiikloa evan awnes 17— 4.0% 
Less than once-a year...< sss 8— 1.9% 
te Wy LER Te TOR TP Eee 100—23.3% 
Once a year or less......... 238—55.6% 
RCE Of EWIRE. cciicevscieses 18— 4.2% 
ME: oi eiehane ocak osiahore wine ee clove 47—10.9% 
WO: OF THLE, é 600 ck Series ae 15 5% 
DOME, Seb eus pact cvase cen sens 24 5.6% 
PRTOE OF TOG io keene scanees as 15— 3.5% 
WRI Sisea cle aivacsch oa maar eae ae 5— 3.5% 
Four ‘times a year or less.... 134—31.2% 
EO EA POO, OER IPE RE CECE 5— 1.2% 
Rn ne eer a tee 7 1.60% 
Wee GO (BIDE ac sc bh blewes pees 1 2% 
PR CeoNaens hae net une renee 5— 1.2% 
DOIG Soria niws pieaay ini. 8— 1.9% 
AEROEIE a she. '66 0 oo war hore aa eRe 1- 2% 
OP MENEONE | i cd.cree yee ewes I— + .2% 
GG WMO eG siccinctieeas Beene 3— 7% 
More than four times a year. 31- 2% 
TE GUEOE: ssn atv wee awbions nes 26 0% 


Why Farmers Need Life Insurance 


Our inquiry into the subject and facts 
we have from background indicate to us 
that as heads of larger than average 
families farmers need life insurance for 
the following reasons: 

To leave the farm debt-free so the 
wife and children can continue to oper- 
ate it. 

To help offset farm operating losses 
while the family is learning “to operat 

To provide an income with which 0 
hire needed help until the farm under 
new operation can fully sustain it. 

To guarantee the children an eduica- 
tion. ' 

To help the boys get started on ilicir 
own farm. 

To give the girls a cash estate. 

To provide cash for emergencies even 
while living. 

To provide cash for unusual invest- 
ment opportunities. 

To prevent forced sale for want of im- 
mediate cash. 

To provide a retirement income. 

To insure the wife who is an acti’ 
working partner in the “business”. (This 
is not true of the great majority of city 
wives.) 

To insure the children who are also 
an important part of the farm operat! ion. 
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The Socia Purpose 


of the Pension Trust 


By Lelia Thompson 


Attorney, Connecticut Mutual 


The function of the pension trust as a 
social instrumentality to prevent old age 
dependency receives new emphasis in 
the recently published regulations of the 
Treasury Department (T. D. 5278). The 


employer, who uses it for the primary 


purpose of adding to the future income 
of fficers, stockholders, and highly 
compensated employes rather than bene- 


employes in general, is heavily 
penalized because of the provisions of 
the Anti-Inflation Law and the regu- 
in connection with it. 


fiting his 


latio ms 
The First Tax Provisions 

Under the first tax provisions that 
were designed to encourage the estab- 
lishment of pension trusts there were 
three income tax advantages offered; 
the employer was allowed a deduc- 
n of the amount he contributed as an 
ordinary business expense; second, the 
trust itself was not subject to tax; and, 


hirst, 


rd, the employe was not required to 
pay a tax on amounts accumulated to 
his credit until actual distribution to him. 
If the pension trust failed to qualify 
under the law, amounts. contributed 
might be considered as additional com- 
pensation to the employe and the em- 
ployer might still obtain his deduction 
under Section 23(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code as an ordinary business 


expense, if the amounts contributed 
could not revert to the employer and the 
increase in compensation of the em- 
ployes thus brought about was not un- 
reasonable. Investment income of the 
trust became taxable, and each employe 
had to report as income the amount 
credited to him or premiums paid in his 
behalf on the policy on his life under 
the trust. The failure of the trust to 
qualify was thus not too serious a matter 
from the employer’s standpoint nor from 
the employe’s standpoint either consider- 
ing the lower income tax rates then in 
effect. 
Some Present Qualification Requirements 

The deductibility of amounts paid by 
the employer into a pension trust which 
fails to qualify as an exempt trust under 
the requirements of the law is now 
largely governed by Section 23(p) and 
Section 165 (c) of the Revenue Code 
instead of by Section 23(a). These re- 
vised sections take into consideration 
the possibility that the plan may fail 
to qualify and provide that any contribu- 
tion made by an employer on behalf of 
an employe to a trust during a taxable 
year in which the trust fails to qualify 
for exemption, shall be included in the 
income of the employe, if the employe’s 
beneficial interest in the contribution is 
not forfeitable—that is—if there is no 
contingency under the plan which mav 
cause the employe to lose his right in 
the contribution. If the contribution is 
considered as income to the employe 
under this test and is reasonable in 
amount, it is deductible by the employer, 
or so these sections provide. 

Wage and Salary Stabilization 

Contributions to qualified pension 
trusts are permitted under the Wage and 
Salary Stabilization regulations, but 
there is no such permission for contribu- 
tions to a trust which fails to qualify. 
\mounts paid into such a trust, would 
doubtless in most cases be considered 
as unauthorized increases in the com- 
pensation of the employes covered, and 
the employer would probably find him- 
self in the unpleasant position of having 
incurred penalties for violation of the 
Anti-Inflation Law. One of the penalties 


for violation of the Wage and Salary 
Stabilization regulations issued in con- 





THOMPSON 


LELIA 


nection with the Anti-Inflation Law is a 
disallowance as a deduction for pur- 
poses of the corporate income tax, of 
the entire compensation of the employe 
as to whom there has been a violation. 
This means that in the case of a pension 
trust which fails to qualify, there may 
be a very substantial loss of tax deduc- 
tions. In addition, the employer becomes 
liable to fine and imprisonment, although 
it is to be hoped that this penalty would 
not be invoked in case of an uninten- 
tional violation. 

Of course, in a case in which the trust 
fails to qualify, and the employe’s rights 
are forfeitable, as they are under many 
pension trust agreements at least during 
the first few years of the plan, no deduc- 
tion could be claimed in any event. It 
may be that such an agreement could be 
amended in such a way as to vest the 
interest of the employes outright in the 
event of failure to qualify, which would 
cure this defect, but would still leave the 
problem of the Wage and Salary Stabil- 
ization regulations. 


Point of View Treasury Department Is 
Apt to Take 

The new pension trust regulations 
make it quite clear that a plan which 
does not benefit a substantial number 
of employes outside the management 
group will be considered discriminatory 
and will not qualify as an exempt trust 
nor entitle the contributing emplover to 
tax deductions. A brief examination of 
the law and the regulations may serve to 
bring out the point of view which the 
Treasury Department is likely to take 
in passing upon plans which may be sub- 
mitted to it for anproval. 

Section 165(4) of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that a trust forming part 
of a stock bonus, pension or profit-shar- 
ing plan of an employer for the exclusive 
benefit of his employes or their bene- 
ficiaries shall not be taxable if, among 
other things. the contributions or bene- 
fits provided under the plan do not dis- 
criminate in favor of employes who are 
officers, shareholders, persons whose 
principal duties consist of supervising 
the work of other employes, or highly 
compensated employes. The same lan- 








guage is used in describing the classifi- 
cation which an employer may use to 
qualify employes for participation in the 
plan. 

The Senate report on the pension 
trust provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1942 brings out the point that the effect 
of the plan is the criterion for finding 
discriminations, rather than the mere 
wording of the trust agreement. This 
thought is carried out in the regulations 
(Section 19.165 (a) (1)-1) by the state- 
ment that the law is concerned not so 
much with the form of any plan as with 
its effect in operation. “For example, in 
Section 165 (a) (5) the law specifies cer- 
tain provisions, which of themselves are 
not discriminatory, but this does not 
mean that a plan containing these pro- 
visions may not be discriminatory in 
actual operation.” 

Discriminatory Feature 

Various circumstances are described in 
the regulations under which plans might 
be found to be discriminatorv. 

1. If the plan is so designed as to 
amount to a subterfuge for the dis- 
tribution of profits to shareholders, 
even if other employes who are not 
shareholders are included under the 
plan, it will not qualify as a nlan for 
the exclusive benefit of employes. 
(Section 19.165 (a)(1)-1). 

2. If a contributory plan is offered 
to all of the employes, but the re- 
quirement of contributions by the 
employe-participants is so burden- 
some as to make the plan acceptable 
only to the highly paid employes, 
the classification will be considered 
discriminatory in favor of such highlv 
paid employes. (Section 19.165 (a) 
(3)-1). 

3. Termination by the employer at 
will may bring about a discrimina- 
tion if, for example, certain officers 
or highly compensated employes are 
at the inception of the plan within 
a few years of retirement age and 
the operation of the plan will fund 
and vest their benefits in a short 
period, thus resulting in such dis- 
crimination in favor of such officers 
or highly compensated employes. 
(Section 19.165 (a)(4)-1). 


4. A classification of employes un- 


Reporter Does a 
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der any plan which results in r J,- 
tively or proportionately gre.ter 
benefits for employes earning above 
any specified salary amount or rate 
than for those below such salary 
amount or rate may be found to be 
discriminatory unless such relative 
or proportionate differences in bene- 
fits as between employes resulting 
from such classification are approxi- 
mately offset by the retirement bene- 
fits provided by the Social Security 
Act. (Section 19.165 (a)(3)-1). 

A plan must not only avoid discrimi- 
nation as to the employes covered, but 
also as to the amount of contributions 
required to be allocated to the individuals 
under the plan in order to provide the 
benefits called for if a deduction of the 
entire amount of the contribution is to 
be allowed in any one year (Section 
23 (p)(1)(A)(ii) LR.C.). The contribu- 
tions must also still meet the test of 
reasonableness as an ordinary business 
expense originally required under Sec- 
tion 23(a). 

The schedule which the employer is 
required by Section 19.23 (p)(1)-2 of the 
regulations to file with the Treasury De- 
partment is clearly designed to provide 
the information necessary to determine 
whether the plan meets the discrimina- 
tion tests in fact as well as in form. It 
calls for detailed information both as to 
the employes covered under the plan and 
those excluded, so that a general picture 
of the employer's setup will be given. 


Social Purpose Must 

Thus with these signposts pointing 
the way to plans for the exclusive benefit 
of employes in general and with the 
forcible persuasion of the Anti-Inflation 
Law and its accompanying regulations, 
the employer is compelled to recognize 
the social purpose behind the tax induce- 
ments offered for the pension trust, and 
must select his plan with the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose in view. If he is 
not fundamentally in sympathy with that 
purpose and is still seeking to obtain a 
tax deduction while benefiting only a 
selected group of highly compensated 
employes, he will probaby be unable to 
obtain the deduction and may incur the 
penalties of the Anti-Inflation Law. Since 
the failure of a plan to qualify will re- 
sult in the loss of business to the in- 
suring company and goodwill to the 
agent, the basic principles herein dis- 
cussed are of as much interest to the in- 
surance industry as to the employe: 


Great Job With 





Employes’ Trust Edition 


One of the outstanding publication 
achievements of the year was the sixty- 
page tabloid edition of the New York 
Journal of Commerce issued July 15, 
1943, sub-captioned “Social Security and 
Private Enterprise.” The issue covered 
the situation from all angles, as in addi- 
tion to articles by insurance men them- 
selves on employe retirement plan con- 
tracts there were articles by lawyers, 
bankers and industrial men. It all showed 
the tremendous interest taken through- 
out the legal, banking and industrial 
worlds in the manner in which insurance 
companies themselves furnish their own 
type of social security in protection of 
employes. 

The man who got up this edition is 





Edward P. Tastrom, Journal of Com- 
merce editorial staff. Tastrom han iles 
the commercial banking and money 1:21- 
ket news for the Journal of Comm: ce. 
Back in April, Dr. Bogen, editor of he 
paper, suggested that it might be worth 
while looking into the activities of ‘he 
banks in the field of private pension 
plans. Calls by Tastrom made on tvust 
officers in a few of the larger New ¥ ork 
financial institutions quickly reve ‘ed 
that here was a real live news field > ith 
important recent developments that »ad 
received little attention in the cvily 
press. Continuing the inquiry he in‘er- 
viewed other bank and insurance men 
and this resulted in five feature stories 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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IS FREEDOM WORTH INSURING? 





War Bonds are the insurance policies of freedom. Not only of freedom 
in the general sense of keeping our flag flying, but of your own personal 
and individual freedom ... Did you ever really think what it would mean 
to you if this freedom were lost? To have some one prod you with a 
bayonet and say, “Get on this train.” Not to know where you were going 
or be able to let your family know you had gone .. . Could this happen? 
It is happening, across an ocean that is now spanned in twelve hours. It 
does not happen here only because our young men are giving their lives 
to hold it away from us, because War Bonds are bought to feed them and 
buy them weapons... Is freedom worth insuring? Let your answer to 


that be the buying of War Bonds... more than you ever dreamed of buying. 





AFFILIATED ATNA LIFE COMPANIES 


The &tna Life Insurance Company The Aitna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company The Standard Fire Insurance Compan) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


FREDERICK O. McKENZIE 

It was hoped that the long awaited 
Treasury Regulations on pension trust 
plans would furnish us with some rule 
or yardstick by which owner and officer 
participation could be measured. But 
such is not the case. For this particular 

calculation we must still fall back upon 
those indefinite and troublesome cri- 
teria, “reasonable” and ‘“non-discrimina- 
tory.” The statute itself negatively per- 
mits officers and stockholders to partici- 

pate in a pension plan [Sec. 165 (a) (1) 
(B)]. The Regulations, however, affirm- 
atively provide that “among the employes 
to be benefited may be persons who are 
officers and shareholders.” [Sec. 19.165 
(a) (1)—1]. Yet the question remains— 
to what extent may officers and stock- 
holders participate in a pension plan? 

A definite, dollar amount ceiling on 
benefits for any one participating em- 
ploye was urged upon Congress while 
considering the 1942 Revenue Act. But 
the proposal was rejected. Subsequently, 
while the Regulations were being draft- 
ed, several rules or yardsticks on stock- 
holder and officer participation were con- 
sidered. One was a possible limitation 
on the number of stockholders allowed 
to participate. Another was a limitation 
on the percentage of contribution applic- 
able to stockholders and officers. Still 
another was a limitation on the per- 
centage of outstanding stock which might 
be represented within the plan or be 
owned by any one participating em 
ploye. 

Each Plan Stands on Its Own Feet 

No such yardsticks were adopted. In- 
stead of prescribing a definite and pre- 
cise method of determining whether or 
not a plan discriminates in favor of cer- 
tain employes, it was decided to allow 
each plan to stand on its own feet. In 
the final analysis, this is probably the 
better way. In the first place, if yard- 
sticks were used, stockholder and officer 
participation in each case would probably 
go the limit, and abuses would be en- 
couraged. Then, there are always in- 
equities in the application of a yard- 
stick. What is manifestly fair and reason- 
able in one case may be grossly unfair 
in another. For example, in one case 
the majority stockholders, although tech- 
nically employes, may have delegated the 
actual management of the company to 
others, whereas in another case, the 
majority stockholders may devote their 
entire time to the management of the 
company. 

So we must fall back upon such gen- 
eralities as “All the surrounding and 
attendant circumstances and the details 
of the plan will be indicative of whether 
it is a bona fide stock bonus, pension, 
or profit-sharing plan for the exclusive 
benefit of employes in general.” [Reg. 
Sec. 19.165 (a) (1)—1.] When a con- 


siderable number of plans have been sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner for approval, 
and further when appeals on some of his 
decisions thereon have been taken and 
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Owner and Officer Participation 


In Pension Trust Plan 


passed upon by the courts, then a yard- 
stick based upon experience and analogy 
will be available for questions of discrim- 
ination. 

Question of Discrimination 

A few decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals (now the Tax Court of the 
United States) have been handed down 
on the question of discrimination. These 
are not particularly helpful as they are 
based upon the law as it existed prior 
to the 1942 Revenue Act. But even the 
1926 Act predicated the deduction on 
reasonable amounts contributed under 
“trusts for the exclusive benefit of em- 
ployes.” 

Parker and Moore Cases 

In Parker v. Commissioner, 38 B.T.A. 
989 (1938), one participant owned 97 of 
the 120 outstanding shares of the cor- 
poration and 20 of the remaining shares 
were owned by his immediate family. 
The total annual premium was $3,000.40, 
and $2,436.75 thereof was applicable to 
contracts on the life of such participant. 
It was held that this was not a pension 
plan for the exclusive benefit of em- 
ployes of the corporation as was contem- 
plated by Congress. 

In Moore v. Commissioner, 45 B.T.A. 
1073 (1941), all of the participants were 
stockholders of the corporation. They 
held about one-half of the total outstand- 
ing stock, but no one participant owned 
more than 10% of such outstanding 
stock. Some owned as little as 1%. The 
30ard held that, although the partici- 
pants were stockholders, they were also 
bona fide employes of the corporation. 
The pension trust plan was held to sat- 
isfy the requirements of the 1936 Act. 

Phillips H. Lord Case 

In Lord v. Commissioner, 1 T.C. 286 
(1942), it appeared that Phillips H. Lord 
owned 100% of the stock of the corpora- 
tion establishing the plan. The total 
premium was $14,769 and $9,750 thereof 
was applicable to contracts on the life of 
Lord. There were nineteen permanent 
employes of the corporation, ten of 
whom were admitted as participants, the 
others being excluded for lack of the 
six months’ service requirement. An 
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amount equal to 15% of the salary of 
each participant was paid by the cor- 
poration to the trustees to purchase re- 
tirement annuity contracts for partici- 
pants, commencing at Age 65. Quoting 
from the provisions of the 1936 Act, the 
court held that the pension trust plan 
of the corporation came within the pur- 
view of such law, and that the contri- 
bution by the corporation was deductible 
as a business expense. 

The court said that although Lord 
owned all of the stock of the corpora- 
tion, he was nevertheless an “employe” 
and that the contributions for his bene- 
fit were measured in exactly the same 
way as for other employes. It is submit- 
ted that this decision is unsound. True, 





By Frederick O. McKenzie 
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the court had to reach its decision on 
the basis of the 1936 Revenue Act. How- 
ever, as pointed out above, the 1936 Act 
provided that contributions should be 
reasonable and for the exclusive benefit 
of employes. Nevertheless the corporate 
fiction was blindly followed and the 
owner of 100% of the corporate stock 
was regarded as an employe rather than 
as owner and employer. In light of the 
provisions of the 1942 Act and the Reg- 
ulations, it is probable that if a similar 
situation were presented to the court to- 
day, a different decision would be 
reached. A plan may qualify under Sec- 
tion 165 (a) (1) (A) but it must also 
satisfy the nondiscriminatory provisions 
of Section 165 (a) (4). 

We know the attitude of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as to the participa- 
tion of a sole proprietor or of a general 
partner in a pension trust plan. The 

3ureau has ruled that for the purpose 
of the deduction as a business expense, 
such participation is not permissible. I.T. 
3268, CB 1939-1 (Part I) 196; I.T. 3350, 
CB 1940-1, 64. If a sole proprietor or a 
general partner cannot participate in a 
pension trust plan with his employes, it 
seems highly unlikely that the courts 
will swallow the corporate fiction to the 
extent of permitting the owner of all of 
the stock of a corporation to participate 
in a plan and to receive a major portion 


of the benefits. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has refused to permit 
the corporate ‘fiction to be used as a 
shield by the actual party in interest in 
order to avoid taxes. Gregory v. Hel- 


vering, 293 U.S. 465. 


Employes Who Are Officers or 
Stockholders 


In deciding whether or not a pension 
plan discriminates in favor of employes 
who are officers or stockholders, it should 
be borne in mind, particularly as to the 
stockholders, that the question of de- 
gree is important. That is, how much 
of the stock is held by how few partici- 
pants? The Moore case, supra, held that 
every participant could be a stockholder 
since none of them held a substantial 
block of the stock. On the other hand, 
if only two or three stockholders are 
participating but they own substantially 
all of the stock, the question of discrimi- 
nation would depend on whether or not 
the operation of the formula of contribu- 
tions or benefits results in the top-heavy 
proportions for such participants. 

What are some of the “surrounding 
and attendant circumstances” which will 
be examined to determine whether or 
not the operation of the plan results in 
a discrimination in favor of stockhold- 
ers or officers? The following are of- 
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Reporter Does A Great Job 


(Continued from Page 82) 


highlighting the new trends in the cor- 
porate pension field. 


Got Help from Experts 


Tastrom also made the discovery that 
while much has been said and written 
about retirement plans there was not any 
published volume which covered the sub- 
ject as completely and in as much 
detail as he thought the subject war- 
ranted. He, therefore, got busy, and 
with assistance of Fred P. McKenzie, 
assistant secretary, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, and some 
other experts on employes’ trust plans 
he rounded up the authors and material 
which the J. of C. printed in its sixty 
page tabloid. The edition started with 
two unusually fine articles by U. S. 
Senator George and Eric A. Johnston, 
president of Chamber of Commerce of 
United States, both emphasizing impor- 
tance of private enterprise. 

Mr. Tastrom said: “One of the re- 
markable things about putting this issue 
together was the willingness to cooper- 
ate on the part of those bankers, lawyers, 
industrialists and insurance men who 
were approached for articles. Without 
exception, everyone did the utmost pos- 
sible, often at personal sacrifice of valua- 
ble time, to insure a good final job. Nor 
were the articles given us in any sense 
promotional, but were fair, impartial dis- 
cussions of the topics assigned and aimed 
to be helpful in guiding the layman. 
Any success that ‘Employe Retirement 
Plans’ may have is in a real and large 
sense due to this group of authors.” 

Tastrom’s Career 

Mr. Tastrom was graduated from Co- 
lumbia College in 1919, where he special- 
ized in journalism. He was financial 
news reporter for the old New York 
Tribune, going from there to financial 
public relations work for one of the 
larger downtown advertising agencies. 
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YOU BET IM BACKING HIM UP 


HEN that boy of mine returns from service, 

he'll have the chances he deserves. We're 
living as frugally as possible and putting all we can 
scrape together into War Bonds. When he gets 
back, there'll be money for him to finish his educa- 
tion and prepare himself for a real job instead of 
taking the first thing that comes along. 


I'm making sure, too, that our plans won't be 
upset. My life insurance will provide an income for 
my family and an education for Jim, if I’m not here 


when he returns. I don’t want him burdened with 
MY RESPONSIBILITIES. He’s fighting now for all 
the things we prize, so the least I can do is smooth 
the way for him after this war is over. 


I get a lot of satisfaction out of knowing that, 
come what may, Jim’s future will be secure when 
he returns. I’m proud to be able to back him up 
with War Bonds and life insurance. Both furnish 
funds to fight the war on the battle fronts and both 
take a healthy wallop at inflation here at home. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


HOME OFFICE, Cincinnati 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Social Security— 


An Interest Arousct 


By Russell Knapp 
Manager, Mutual Benefit, Des Moines 








The theory of the Pension Trust is 
so conceived that it offers manifold ad- 
vantages to employers, employes, the 
Government, and the underwriting com- 
panies. 

From Standpoint of Employers and 

Employes 

From the employer’s point of view, it 
is becoming recognized to a greater de- 
gree every day that a sound plan where- 
by employes will be secure from the 
exigencies of premature death or in- 
ability to continue working because of 
old age is a desirable business policy. 
It is just as important to have the em- 
ployes so content that they will produce 
in an efficient manner as it is to have 
proper plant machinery and equip- 
ment which produces the product for 
sale. As the years have gone by, it is 
conceded that a business organization 
should have for its employes sanitary 
and healthful working environment. In 
like manner, the time is not far distant 
when it will be just as important for a 
business organization to have a practi- 
cal, forward looking Pension Plan in 
existence in order that it attract the 
proper type of employes. 

The inauguration of such a plan is 
more attractive today than ever. Al- 
though no plan should be sold on the 
basis of tax advantages, there is no 
question that tax savings are a most 
important factor in arousing the interest 
of the prospect to create the plan im- 
mediately If anyone questions the 
ethics of utilizing tax advantages at 
this time, I can do no more than quote 
the late Supreme Court Justice, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who stated, in effect, 
that if Government makes a tax ad- 
vantage available it is not only the 
privilege, but the duty of the tax-payer 
to take advantage of this exemption. 

From the point of view of the em- 
nloyes, it is obvious that a Pension 
Trust will be recived with great favor. 
Although contributory trusts are the 
normal procedure for large corporations, 
it is usually desirable to create a non- 
contributory trust in the smaller corpo- 
rations, with the employer bearing all 
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of the cost. The advantage of this to 
the employer is that he retains complete 
cortrol to continue or discontinue the 
trust in the future in accordance with 
the business out-look and his ability to 
continue the plan without sacrificing 
business stability. The advantage to the 
employe is that such plan is created 
without any financial sacrifice to him. 
Particularly, today, when it is impossible 
for business organizations to give raises 
to many worthy employes, a contribution 
to a Pension Trust not only constitutes 
such a raise, but automatically sets aside 
this money for the employe in an in- 


vestment medium that will assure a 


Northwestern Mutual Life, New York City 


guarantee of principal, and make avail- 
able a life income at some date in the 
future. 


From Standpoint of Government and 
Companies 

From the point of view of the Gov- 
ernment, a sound Pension Trust is 
countenanced with aproval, else Congress 
would not have enacted such legislation 
at a time when the need for revenue 
is se great. The philosophy seems to 
be that it is far more important to 
create future equities, than to make 
available to the public increasing amounts 
of cash. Although this is pure guess 
on my part, I would surmise that noth- 
ing would please the Government better 
than to have every corporation in the 
United States create a Pension Trust 
overnight. This would accomplish a 
two-fold benefit purpose. It would aug- 
ment Social Security benefits so that at 
retirement age the employe would have 
an income that would truly enable him 
to retire, rather than the inadequate 
amount that is available under the So- 
cial Security act. This would prevent 
the possibility of vast numbers of em- 
ployes becoming public charges when 
they reach advanced age, and would 
assure a high standard of living for 
the future. What is even more impor- 
tant is that present contributions to 
Pension Trusts take large amounts of 
money out of circulation, and thereby 
are a great force in the prevention of 
inflation. The deposits to Pension Trusts 
take money that might normally go into 
the hands of the employes to be used 
for consumer goods at a time when such 
goods are not available. This money, 
in the hands of the employes, would un- 
questionably be spent, and tend to raise 
the cost of living at a time when the 
Government is exerting every effort to 
keep the cost of living static. Conse- 
quently, it would appear that the pre- 
vention of inflation would far out-weigh 
any temporary advantages of increased 
revenue to the Government at this time. 

From the point of view of the insur- 
ance companies, a Pension Trust en- 
ables them to obtain a broad selection 
of risks, and to cover these risks with 
the type of policies that, over a long 
period of time, provide investment op- 
portunities. Although, at the moment, 
the insurance companies may not be too 
desirous of receiving a great deal of 
money on the Endowment plan, there 
is no doubt that over a period of time 
this assures them the stability they re- 
quire. Furthermore, since the policies 
are endorsed in such manner that the 
proceeds are settled under a life income 
option, the insurance companies retain 
these funds over long periods of time 
and may make their investment plans 
accordingly. 

The sales opportunities that exist are 
apparent from a consideration of the 
facts contained in this article. The agent, 
who is conscious of the business philoso- 
phy of the moment, should be in a posi- 
tion to utilize the information at his 
disposal in such manner that his sales 
presentation will appeal to one of the 
motivating forces that make a Pension 
Trust attractive for the particular or- 
ganization with which he is dealing. 

From whatever point of view we ap- 
proach the subject of Pension Trusts, 
we find that there are advantages to 
all parties concerned. In consequence, 
this field not only offers a great oppor- 


‘tunity to agents, but is a challenge to 


their ingenuities in devising a plan that 
it will be so attractive that the em- 
ployer cannot fail to see its advantages 
to his organization, and so that the 


Because the people do not have a clear 
understanding of the benefits that can 
be derived from Social Security it be- 
comes the responsibility of the well- 
informed agent to educate them regard- 
ing such benefits. We accomplish this 
by demonstrating an actual case taken 
from our files. The case is illustrated on 
charts which show the incomes derived 
from Social Security (both death and 
retirement benefits). The charts also 
illustrate how Social Security can be 
coordinated with other property to pro- 
duce as far as possible, the required 
family incomes. 

This technique arouses our prospective 
client’s interest. He wonders how far 
his property and Social Security, when 
coordinated, will go toward solving the 
income required for his family. We then 
offer to make charts for him showing 
the extent of his progress to date and 
what must be done, if anything, now or 


at some future time to have com: ete 
financial independence. Thus, obta ning 
the same peace of mind and satisfa:tion 
that our sample case client has. 

Most men are interested in solving 
their problems and are anxious t: he 
shown how. They fear high pre:sure 
selling methods and that is why they 
shy away from the average life insurance 
agent. We stress the point in our open- 
ing remarks that we will never discuss 
the sale or purchase of life insurance 
without a specific request from the per- 
son we are interviewing. 

Social Security is a benefactor to both 
client and agent when properly used: 
(1) Because it makes it possible for Mr. 
Average Family Head to own a com- 
pleted plan based on minimum require- 
ments. (2) Places the agent in a posi- 
tion to better serve his fellow men. 

A devoted father, plus Social Security, 
plus a well-informed agent equals good 
production of quality business. 





F. O. McKenzie 
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fered as possible examples of circum- 
stances which will be so examined: 

1. The length of service of stockhold- 
er and officer participants. 

2. Their contribution to the develop- 
ment of the company’s business. 

3. If qualification for participation is 
based upon length of service, wheth- 
er or not this operates in favor of 
the officers and stockholders. 

4. Whether or not the trust may be 
terminated at a time when due to 
seniority the officers and stockhold- 
ers may acquire completely vested 
interests to the exclusion of other 
employes. 

5. Whether or not the labor policy of 
the company is such as to preclude 
a majority of the employes from 
ever qualifying as participants un- 
der the plan, thereby reserving qual- 
ifications Iargely to officers, stock- 
holders, supervisors and highly paid 
employes. 

6. The family relationship of stock- 
holders within the plan. 

One of the most significant sentences 
in the Regulations provides: “The law is 
concerned not so much with the form 
of any plan as it is with its effects in 
operation.” [Sec. 19.165 (a) (1)-1.] You 
may be sure that the Commissioner in 
passing upon a plan will go beyond the 
definition of the formula, the rules of 
eligibility and other matters of form and 
terminology, and seek to ascertain the 
effects of the plan in actual operation. 

Finally, proper consideration should be 
given to the fundamental question ‘of 
whether or not a particular plan is in 
line with the social policy of the times. 
This policy actuated Congress to favor 
and encourage pension plans. The pri- 
mary intent of Congress in encouraging 
such plans was to provide a livelihood 
for retired employes, or their beneficia- 
ries. The social policy does not appear 
to be concerned with the future liveli- 
hood of owners. Their participation in 
a pension plan is in the nature of a con- 
cession. Care should therefore be taken 
that the concession is not abused. 





employe will welcome the creation of the 
plan as a medium which will assure him 
those benefits which were always a 
source of worry and concern to him. 
Thus, a sound plan does more to cement 
satisfactory employer-employe relation- 
(Continued on Page 96) 


Richard B. Thompson 


(Continued from Page 20) 


attempted to have these men_ purchase 
a part of their programs, we could never 
supply the thrill of achievement because 
there still remained a long period of 
years without income for their families 
and for themselves. As a result, the sale 
of a unit in a program was difficult. 
Social Security provides so substantial a 
base that it is now possible for thou- 
sands of men with moderate incomes to 
purchase the reasonable amount of sup- 
plemental life insurance required to com- 
plete their programs. 


On August 13, 1943 Paul B. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, said 
that more than 60,000,000 workers in in- 
dustry and commerce have earned wage 
credits which count towards payments 
under the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Program. Total pay- 
ments amounted to $359,000,000 from 1937 
to June 30, 1943 although only small 
lump sum benefits were payable prior to 
1940. Payments to 686,346 beneficiaries 
totalled $13,600,000 in June of this year. 

Just think what these figures mean to 
a life underwriter with imagination. Here 
is a field comprised of millions of em- 
ployes whose Social Security taxes have 
by now resulted in payments to some 
700,000 beneficiaries. 60,000,000 covered 
under Social Security and 700,000 to 
whom benefits have been paid, means 
that every life insurance agent is sur- 
rounded by prospects, people who are 
interested to hear the good news about 
their Social Security benefits and how 
they can build on these benefits to e!:mi- 
nate uncertainty from the futures of 
their families and themselves. 


Roy Cleveland 


(Continued from Page 22) 
quate guarantee at Age 65, I dvvell 
strongly on the fact that most men » ‘sll 
they could retire before Age 65, at 
physical handicaps or business cy ‘es 
may cause retirement before Age 5; 
and that inasmuch as life expectanc’ a! 
Age 65 is only eleven years—is t! Te 
any sense in working that long if re’ “ 
ment can be made earlier? 

I often wind up an interview » th 
the statement that “a man may wan to 
work until he dies, but the great trag ‘ly 
is that so many have to work until °1¢ 
day they die.” 
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Today, More Than Ever... 


THE DOORWAY TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Arnold System of compensation, which*rewards the agent pri- 
marily not for the amount of new insurance he sells, but for the quality 
of service he renders, has since its inauguration in 1939 substantially 
bettered the financial outlook of established NWNL agents and their 
standing in their respective communities. 

In extending the principles of the Arnold System to new agents, 
NWNL has put into action a well-rounded program designed to reduce 
to a minimum the normal risks of the early “learning period” on a 
new job. Under this program new men of ability may qualify quickly 
for Home Office training at Company expense under experienced in- 
structors and go back to the field with assurance of a definite minimum 


income paid for servicing business already on the books. There is 





ample evidence that this program — coupled with a Continuous Train- 
ing Program for older fieldmen—is working hand-in-hand with NWNL’s 
soundly conceived compensation system to make a happier, more pros- 
perous agency organization. At the right are a few comments by 
NWYNL fieldmen telling how they have translated their Home Office 


study and continuous field training into sounder, more effective working 


habits leading them to greater profits and satisfaction in their career. 


Northwestern 
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Read what these NYNL men report 
about results of their training . . . 


@ “The effect of the hours spent absorbing 
this training was to increase my average size 
policy to around $6,500 with a consequent 
imcrease in dollar earned commissions. By 
applying these practical ideas | have been 
able to capture a hidden and unsuspected 
market, and each week finds me more opti- 
mistic with a larger number of qualified 
worthwhile leads and prospects.” 
—N"’NL Agent in Minnesota 


@ “The reading and rereading of the Guide 
is worth its weight in gold. It has taught me 
to see a situation where I could never see one 
before and has put money in my pocket at a 
minimum of time and cost. The proof of this 
is that I have put out in cash aay $61.53 to 
produce $101,964 of business in three months 
since I returned from the school in April.” 


—N“NL Agent in Montana 


@ “The conscious effort of building and con- 
trolling a market is a thrilling adventure in 
life underwriting, and has been stimulated 
and guided by this training . . . This is only 
a beginning — but the market is here and I 
intend to control it.” 


—NYNL Agent in Washington State 


@ “Many new ideas and methods have been 
added to my selling procedure through the 
training program. The most beneficial to me 
has been in the organization of my work. 
“The ‘live’ list in my pocket, a few minutes 
time each day to put records in order so that 
live prospects come automatically to my at- 
tention, have been the biggest help to me. 
No more ‘wishful thinking’ on where to go.” 
—NYNL Agent in Iowa 
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As has been the case since Pearl Harbor most of the objections which are 
encountered by insurance men grow out of worry over decline in income because 
entrance into war service is facing the prospect. At the start it was the single 
men who saw problems looming because of prospective early induction. Number of 
fathers entering the war has tremendously increased. 

Fear of inflation is everywhere prevalent, but it is interesting to note that it 
was this same worry about the value of the dollar which principally confronted 
agents at the time The Gold Book of 1941 was issued. Following are some sample 


Agents Meet ‘Them 


objections, together with ways agents are meeting them. 


I may be drafted. 


John D. Kennon, unit manager, Equi- 
table Society, Pittsburgh. 


That’s true. If you go into the Army 
you are entitled to Government insur- 
ance in the amount of $10,000. However, 
in the interim you have no protection 
other than the small amount you now 
own and should anything happen be- 
tween now and the time you enter the 
service your family will be handicapped 
by lack of funds. 

Furthermore, if you enter the service 
you will not have need for a spendable 
income of your own and, therefore, will 
probably be looking for a safe place of 
deposit. 

Furthermore, if you enter the service 
you will not have need for a spendable 
income as you are single. 

By making arrangements with the 
Government you can have the monthly 
premium taken out of your service pay 
by allotment and regardless of where 
you go you will have this insured sav- 
ings account accumulating for you upon 
your return. There is the question of 
insurability and that can be protected 
by buying now whereas by waiting there 
is no guarantee that you ever will be 
able to buy life insurance. 


I’m a father and afraid I will be 
drafted. 


Will Butler, Kansas City Life, Kansas 
City. 

I wish I could tell you one way or 
another. All I know is that a lot of 
fathers of my acquaintance have been 
worrying about that for months and yet 
they are still at their jobs and apparently 
no nearer the Army. I also know that 
there are thousands of fathers who have 
died in battle or from diseases contract- 
ed overseas and they were uninsured, 
many not insured at all. Even if you 
do join the Army the chances at this 
time are that you will not leave the 
country in the armed forces, but wheth- 
er you stay in an American camp or do 
gO overseas your insurance is worth 
100%. Also, you must consider that you 


can die in peace as well as in war; so 











J. D. Kennon 


whether you are called or not your duty 
is to protect your family no matter what 
happens. 


J. Max Spangler 


Pll wait until I am drafted and 
will then buy a Government policy. 


J. Max Spangler, O. Sam Cummings 
agency, Kansas City Life, Dallas. 

Mr. Prospect, here is an Ordinary life 
policy of $5,000. It has been especially 
designed for men who think they may 
be drafted. For the first three years it 
is on the Term insurance plan, the same 
type which you would buy if you went 
into the Army. The rate for three years 
is $4.35. This is within seventy-five cents 
of that which you will have to pay if 
you go into the service. You may or 
may not be drafted. If you should be 
called, then you can replace this policy 





urrent Objections And How 


with the Government plan, provided you 
feel that you cannot keep both. But let 
us not forget that pneumonia, motor car 
accidents and other hazards of life will 
not wait upon any decision of a draft 
board. 


I can afford the premium now, but 
what if we have hard times and I 
have to drop the policy later on. 


John D. Kennon. 

There is always the possibility of this 
happening to any man’s insurance pro- 
gram. However, if you take advantage 
of the terms of the contract there can 
seldom be any loss. Take a look at the 
policy and note the table of nonforfeiture 
values. Let us assume that you would 
keep this contract for five years and 
then are unable to pay any longer. As- 
suming’ the contract is a $5,000 20-Pay- 
ment life issued at Age 35 you would 
have a guaranteed cash or loan value of 
$470 plus all dividends which might ac- 
cumulate in that period of time. You 
could thus either take this amount out 
or borrow against it to pay your pre- 
miums until such time as you are again 
solvent. Or, if you leave your divi- 
dends on deposit you could use them to 
pay the contract up ahead without af- 
fecting your insurance in any way. 

On the other hand, if at that time you 
have increased responsibility, especially 
young children, it would be far more 
important to have the insurance pro- 
tection then than at any other time be- 
cause with the accumulation of debt that 
goes with hard times you would be seri- 
ously handicapping the future of your 
family without adequate insurance pro- 
tection. Thus, we carry you along on 
the extended Term for ten years and 
156 days without your paying a cent and 
should death occur in that time the full 
$5,000 would be payable to your family. 
If you get on your feet after a short 
time you can reinstate the contract to 
its original basis on evidence of good 
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What are the objections to buying insurance en. 
countered by agents nowadaysP And how do 
they meet these objections and overcome them? 





W. W. Sid Stewart 


Milton Howard 


health and an adjustment of back pre- 
miums. 

If none of these options appeal to you 
you can in preference take a paid up 
policy for $1,025 which would be paid 
up for life and for proportionate values 
to the regular policy at its paid up 
period. So let me reiterate that no loss 
could occur under such conditions to 
you, but a great loss might occur to your 
dependents should you not have this 
insurance. 





Milton Howard, A. E. Kraus agency, 
Hollywood, Cal., Pacific Mutual Life. 


You are 40 years old and agree that 
you would like to own a Participating 
Endowment contract for $5,000 to ma- 
ture at Age 65 for a premium of $210.10 
annually, and can save $17.50 monthly 
now, but you don’t know what your fu- 
ture financial position will be. 

I’m glad you brought that up because 
we have inserted in our contract three 
provisions against such a contingency. 
Before I explain them: 

You deposit your money with us with 
the green lights in your favor. But as- 
sume that a temporary or red light does 
show up? Our contract has the tliree 
following provisions of which you may 
take advantage. 

First, you may any time after having 
deposited with us for two years borrow 
cash against your contract, and because 
of its leniency you never have to repay 
this loan until you reach 65. It is only 
required of you to pay the annua! in- 
terest which rate, by the way, is guar- 
anteed never to be higher than ' 1s 


today. Second, after you have mad: de- 
posits for two years, and in the event 
that you no longer can continue, you 


may elect to have this contract ‘on- 
tinued in full benefit for a stipu! ted 
length of time as stated in the cont. ct. 
In the event of your death within ‘hus 
specified time, your beneficiary wil! re- 
ceive the full $5,000. Third, is this © ro- 
vision which I consider the most im: 0f- 
tant of all in your contract. Let’s see 
what would happen to your money if “ou 
made an investment in some diffe ent 
form of property—something that ou 
are familiar with, that is, real es‘. te. 
Let us assume today that you c: ‘ld 
go over here on the main artery of >ur 
city and purchase a twenty-five foot ‘ot 
at the agreed price of $5,000; that t:cy 
would permit you to make a small down 
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Wes, we're talking to you and to every other 
man in military service —about Uncle Sam's 
NATIONAL SERVICE Lire INSURANCE. 

We don’t make a nickel on it, so we can say 
sincerely that it represents an opportunity you 
must not miss. 

It's term insurance and it’s low-cost. You pay 
only 65c¢ per $1000 per month if you are age 20 

71¢ at age 30, and so on. You may buy up to 
‘10,000 and the premium comes out of your 
monthly pay. 

It's safe and it’s simple to get. Full protection 
es into force the day you apply and sign the 
orm for pay deduction. 

Our interest in this is your interest. Life 
nsurance is our business and we know, from 


Note—Reprints of this advertisement will gladly 
be sent to the committees of life underwriters who 
are unselfishly helping the Army and Navy promote 
the sale of National Service Life Insurance. 








our experience in insuring civilians today, and 
in four previous wars, how much its protection 
can mean to those at home. 

You're already doing a grand job “taking care” 
of the enemy — nobody is forgetting that. Here's 
a way you can add to your own peace of mind 
and provide for the home folks as well. 

Get the whole story from your C. O. today, 
and apply for your full $10,000 share of 
Nationa Service Lire Insurance. If you 
don’t do it now, it may mean never. 





George Willard Smith, President 








To men about to enter the service 


Get in touch with your regular agent and make 
the necessary arrangements to keep your present 
life insurance in force. This is made easy for 
you, but there are papers that should be signed. 

New England Mutual’s War Service Bureau has 
an. informative little folder, “What the Service 
Man Should Do About His Life Insurance,” that 
will be gladly sent upon request. Just drop a post- 


card to our Home Office in Boston. 
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payment of $210.10, and to make pay- 
ments of a like amount each year with- 
out interest charges for twenty-five 
years. You would then be 65, and at 
that time they would give you a deed 
or clear title to that piece of property. 

But suppose that after paying this 
$210.10 annually for ten years, you found 
that you could no longer continue these 
payments. What would happen to the 
$2,101 that you had paid in? It would 
be forfeited; a total loss to you. (And 
while I am telling him this story, I al- 
ways draw a graph which focuses atten- 
tion and it is easy to get agreement when 
he can visualize the facts as they are.) 

Now under our guaranteed protection 
contract let’s assume that you have paid 
in this amount for the same number of 
years. You have deposited with us, over 
a ten-year period, $2,101. Now the same 
situation arises and you can no longer 
continue your deposits. Well, because 
your deposits have been earning tlivi- 
dends, and interest has been accumulat- 
ing on these dividends, we will give you 
a paid-up bond for approximately $2,- 
525, to be paid to you in cash when you 
reach Age 65; and in addition to that, 
should you pass out of the _ picture 
through death between the ages of 50 
when you stopped your deposits and 65, 
we will pay your family the $2,525. So 
you see, this is the only plan that so- 
ciety has ever evolved that will guaran- 
tee you against loss, and at the same 
time, enable you to protect your beloved 
family against want and mortgages. 

Am putting 10% of my income 
into War Bonds. I haven’t additional 
funds to put into purchase of life 
insurance. 


W. W. Sid Stewart, E. A. Ellis agency, 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 

[ am glad that you are doing your 
part in helping the nation finance the 
war. It is not only patriotic, but a good 
investment. I buy War Bonds, too, and 
you may be interested to know that my 
company, directly or indirectly, is put- 
ting a large percentage of its assets into 


October 1, 194: 





Government obligations, either those of 
the Treasury, state, Canadian bonds and 
similar securities; and is helping in the 
housing problem for defense workers. 

I am sure you understand that the 
money I am asking you to save for 
premiums is not the money you are put- 
ting into Defense Bonds. The savings 
I am asking you to make are extremely 
important, too—important to your fam- 
ily, and at a later date you will find 
that those savings will make it unneces- 
sary for you to liquidate your War Bonds 
in emergency and will keep you from 
falling into debt because of a_ few 
months’ illness or as result of an acci- 
dent. Don’t stop buying War Bonds, but 
don’t drop your insurance to buy them. 
Don’t mortgage your future in buying 
them. You must protect your family. 
Use the bonds for a cash cushion after 
the war; use our plan for income during 
the war. By all means, you must not 
neglect building a_ financial program 
through utilization of life insurance up 
to the point where it guarantees you a 
sufficient income for your old age. 


Yes, I can pay the premium today, 
but what am I going to do when the 
war ends and I'll be making less 
money? 


T. Guy Spencer, Kansas City Life, 
Oklahoma City. 

I feel we can meet the situation with 
a plan which requires a deposit equal to 
one-tenth of approximately what I think 
you will be making in normal times. Let 
us discuss that end of the subject. 

Mr. Spencer said to The Gold Book: 
“We enter a discussion as to what he 
thinks he will be making when the war is 
over, and, strange as it may appear, he 
he frequently thinks he will make more 
money after the war than I think he 
will be able to make. But it is best to 
agree with him and accept his idea of 
his future wage scale. 

“Tf he says he will make $75 weekly, 
I say, ‘Well, just for safety, let’s make 
that figure $50 weekly, which will give 





you $2,400 yearly.’ Then, I ask if he 
shouldn’t be able to save 10% regardless 
of income. Usually he agrees and I try 
for a close. If this does or does not 
get the job done, I say, ‘You have more 
money accummulated now, or will have 
before the war is over, than you usually 
have, haven’t you?’ The answer is usu- 
ally ‘Yes.’ Then I say, ‘Why don’t you 





h al 
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Will Butler 


make several years’ advanced deposit on 
this and get our 6% and 2% discount ?’ 
Next, | show him that the annual de- 
posit is about 6% better than the month- 
ly deposit and that by making deposit in 
advance of one year, we give 2% extra 
discount. 

“IT ask him if he doesn’t think that 
we offer him a fine opportunity to in- 
vest with the best returns on his money 
that is available besides insurance pro- 
tection. They don’t always buy, but 
they always agree. 

“One man gave me over $1,000 on an 
application with an annual premium of 


$167.65. 


T. Guy Spencer 





Expenses of living have gone up 
so much that I am making less money 
this year than last year even though 
my salary is greater. 


T. Guy Spencer. 
Mr. Spencer said to The Gold Book: 


ja girl, 7, and a boy, 5. 





“The best two ways to answer this _ }) 
jection are, first: use his own statem nt 
to show him that his present insura: :¢ 
program is inadequate to the degree t at 
living costs have risen. Show him t) at 
it is easier for him and his family io 
save the few dollars required to m:‘e 
the deposit on a more adequate life »- 
surance program than for his family io 
have to make such tremendous sacrifi: «s 


| without him and his income. 


“Second, tell him of some experier.ce 


» such as you have had with a neighh.r, 
' For instance: ‘My neighbor has an :1- 
‘come similar to yours. 
' for a large corporation for fifteen years, 


He has worked 


He has a wife and two adopted childrn 
f Last month |iis 
refrigerator motor gave out completcly, 


' He could not find another motor. je 


searched everywhere. One day a dealer 
called and told him the answer: It world 
cost him more than he usually would 
have to pay for a new refrigerator. He 
bought without a quibble. Why? [e- 
cause it was an emergency; yet, Mir, 
Prospect, no emergency is so great as 
the one your family will experience in 
trying to operate without your income’.” 





Will Butler. 


There is logic in what you say. Pos- 
sibly you won’t have a job tomorrow, 
but the men who should know, big busi- 
ness men, men whose business it is to 
look into the future, are unanimous in 
believing that we will go immediately 
after the war into the greatest period of 
production this country has ever known. 
They believe this prosperity will last 
for years, and if they are right, then 
while you may not be making bullets or 
tanks or planes tomorrow, you will be 
making cars or washing machines or re- 
frigerators or pianos or radios or pre- 
fabricated houses or even more airplanes. 

The depression after the last war 
didn’t come for eleven years, if that’s 
any guide to go by. After all, whether 
these men are right or wrong in prog- 
nostications about future of industry, 
what’s the real difference? Insurance 





satisfaction. 


maintain it. 





HE BROUGHT THIS FAMILY 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR... 


At any time there is real satisfaction to be gained 
from worthwhile work, and in these times—double 
And what work is more worthwhile 
than keeping homes together, educating children 


and providing for peace and comfort in old age? 


The home is the keystone of our nation, and the 
primary work of life insurance, and the “Life Insur- 


ance Man”, has always been to preserve and 
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Let us not lose 
sight of what we 
are fighting for 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 
FREEDOM FROM WANT 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR 
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‘. jor today, not for tomorrow. If it 
for tomorrow we would wait until 
thes to buy, wouldn’t we? 


' don’t feel that I should change 
my present form of savings today. 
Ww. W. Sid Stewart. 


\\ hen any type of savings grows pop- 
ular and is used by many of our great 
bus ness men, as our plan is today, there 
are fundamental reasons which makes 
then: want it. Let me establish in your 
mind just one of the fundamentals on 
which this plan is based. 


~~ 


| -erything the average man owns 
cones from his ability to earn money. 
Thet earning power provides your bank 
acc unt, enables you to support your 
fanvly, and permits you to put aside 
some surplus in the bank or in War 
Jods or in other directions. Your earn- 
ing power is responsible for fact that 
you have an automobile, a house, your 
business, a bank account, some savings. 
Let us assume that your earnings are 
not in excess of $3,000 a year. That’s 
3% on $100,000 at most current rate of 


interest. My assumption is that all you 
own—house, car, etc., do not equal $100,- 
000. 


It's the fact that your earning power 
is worth $100,000 or more that keeps your 
family in the picture, but there are haz- 
ards which can destroy or cripple that 
earning power. Furthermore, there is 
the incentive you have to save money 
against the time when you can no longer 
earn. Five things may happen to any 
of us. We may become ill. Sickness 
costs money; often interrupts our earn- 
ing period. An accident can also have 
the same effect. Death completely de- 
stroys our ability to earn, and life in- 
surance guards against its economic 
aftermath. Old age brings reduction in 
our earning power. Also, there is the 
specter of unemployment. We cannot 
prevent sickness, accidents, old age, 
death. We can do something about un- 
employment or loss of business which 
stops earnings. 

The average American will not take 
unemployment sitting down. He will 
stage a fight to get another job. He 
may see the living levels of his family 
lowered, but he will retain his self re- 
spect by providing for the needs of his 
family on some basis. Most men agree 
with me that the four hazards of sick- 
ness, accident, old age and death cannot 
be prevented, but there is one thing we 
can control when earning power stops 
and that is new income from some 
source. And that is where our savings 
plan—insurance—comes in. The ques- 
tion confronting you is how much a 
month can you save. 





I am afraid to buy life insurance 
because I fear inflation. 


Hubert E. Davis, production manager, 
Chas. B. Knight agency, Union Central, 
New York City. 


It 1s because life is full of uncertain- 
ties that life insurance is so essential to 
the individual. If these times are more 
uncertain than they have been that is 
a added reason why life insurance 
uld be used to a greater extent. 
e specter of inflation is not. a good 
reason for postponement of buying life 
urance. Whether we have high-priced 
low-priced dollars widows are still 
ing to need dollar bills to pay the 
cer and landlord and the butcher will 
not accept theories in payment but will 
sist upon greenbacks. It remains a 
t that the only way the average man 
n provide those dollars for widows is 
rough life insurance. Did you not know 
number of men who died with uncom- 
eted plans? They made excuses and 
ve alibis, none of which are of any 
lue to the women who are now fight- 
g alone the battle of life. 





J. Max Spangler. 

Apparently, you need $7,000 of insur- 
nee. That, with the coverage you now 
wn, will provide your wife and children 
ith a minimum of $100 per month until 





DAVIS 


HUBERT E. 
your youngest child is 18. I suggest an 
Ordinary life policy at $161 a year. 

I do not wonder that you talk about 
inflation, and that you are puzzled about 





it. I have talked with bankers, lawyers, 
doctors and business men asking them to 
explain what is meant by inflation. So 
many answers have been received, and 
there is such disagreement, that I feel 
puzzled, too. All are agreed that infla- 
tion means that we must pay more for 
necessities of life than we would if there 
were no inflation. Those necessities must 
be paid with dollars. So, if there is in- 
flation when your life insurance becomes 
payable, in other words, when you die, 
then it simply means that the $100 a 
month which we are providing for your 
wife and children will really buy a 
smaller amount of things you must have 
to keep the group together. 

“Undoubtedly, it would be safer to 
increase the amount we are considering 
from $7,000 to $10,000. With conditions 
as they are you could probably stand 
$230 a year as easily as you can $161. 
This would allow a margin of $25 a 
month—$125 instead of $100—just in case 
we should have inflation.” 


I intend to get more insurance 


after the war. 

(From Prudential Weekly Record.) 

“Yes, Mr. Prospect, no doubt you will 
—if you can. 

“But whether you enter the armed 
forces or not, there is a possibility that 
you will be uninsurable after the war is 
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over. Normally, in peace-time, many 
men become uninsurable each year who 
could easily have secured insurance a 
year before. Now many men are enter- 
ing the armed forces. Some of these 
will be uninsurable after the war. Thou- 
sands of others have gone into war 
plants. 

“With the pressure of war production 
and the sudden expansion of plants, 
there is, of course, an increase in acci- 
dents; and besides that there is a war- 
time pressure of work that may be re- 
flected in impaired health later on. 

“A man never knows what his health 
is going to be. That’s true in peace- 
It’s probably even more true in 


times. 
time of war. Your family needs this 
protection now. And now is the only 


time you—or they—can be sure of hav- 


ing it!” 


Picture Credits 
The picture on Page ll of 
of a cave man appeared in a book pub- 
lished by F. E. Compton & Co., pub- 
lishers of encyclopaedias, and was fur- 
nished to them by the Field Museum of 
Chicago. The picture of early century 
warriors with primitive weapons,.appear- 
ing on Page 12, and that showing pride 
of possessions in feudal times, appearing 
on same page, were originally published 
by Chicago Tribune. 


this issue 





| 1, 1907. 





A. A. Rydgren, President 


Reducible Premium Fits the Times 


| ONTINENTAL AMERICAN salesmen are able to meet new 
| wartime conditions with the oldest of the Company's “Points 
of Extra Protection’—the Change-of-Plan privilege which 

| peared in the first Continental American policy issued on October 


Change-of-Plan is a built-in reducible premium which permits 
| the owner of high premium insurance to cut down his premium | 
at a future date—without medical examination and without re- | 
| ducing the value of the policy—and thus reduce his outlay in order i] 
to meet a change of circumstances or obtain more protection. 


This unusual provision is especially fitting today when men 
make big incomes and wonder “how long it will keep up.” Con- | 
tinental American underwriters take it for granted—because it’s 
i just one of several sales tools in the Company’s kit of special fea- | 
| tures designed around the philosophy of ‘stretching (and making 
flexible) the protective power of the premium dollar. | 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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Wise Use of Money, 
Fay Levy’s Slogan 





FAY 


LEVY 
A considerable knowledge of 
tate values and of law has been a valu- 
able asset to Fay Levy, who is leading the 
Equitable Society 


real es- 


women agents of the 
throughout the country this year just as 
years in the 
has spent in life 


she has in most of the 


decade she insurance. 
She had helped her father manage prop- 
for a 
time in the office of her brother, an at- 
In the 
a good judge of realty values and 


erties he owned and she worked 


torney. former capacity she got 


to be 
in the latter position she picked up in- 
formation about wills, trusts and allied 
matters. She is with Rosenstein agency, 
New York. 

A graduate of Wadleigh High School, 
and taking courses in Columbia Univer- 
sity extension courses, she went into life 
insurance after she had seen friends ot 
her family and others in business lose 
their fortunes in the depression. While 
they were victims of the times she began 
to feel deeply that if these men had been 
larger owners of life insurance than they 
were, their money would have’ been 
more wisely used. It was the thought 
that she could influence business men in 
acceptance of the principle that money 
can be used wisely, and, from her stand- 
point, through investment in insurance, 
that induced her to enter insurance and 
became her motivating force as a life 
insurance salesman. She also felt the 
necessity of intelligent, instead of hap- 
hazard, prospecting if she were to suc- 
ceed. 

Her instinctive flair for business and 
recognition of business problems gradu- 
ally won her the confidence of people 
who thought her advice valuable about 
their insurance, properties, businesses 
and estates. 

Most of Her Clients Are Men 

Approximately 99% of Fay Levy’s 
clients are men. She believes that there is 


no better aid in business-building than a 
person who has been insured by an agent. 


Once a client is on her books she re- 
gards intensive cultivation of him and 
advice about his business affairs, as a 


responsibility. In prospecting she has 
always had her eye on the man with 
potentialities of success and in a number 
of instances has insured them at the 
thresholds of their careers. Thus, in 
1935 she heard of a man 30 years old 
who was regarded in his field as very 
much of a comer. She sold him a $5,000 
policy, 20 payment life, based on educa- 
tion of his child. That was start of a 
string of nearly fifty policies either on 
him, associates or members of his family 
over a period of years, early prophecies 
of his success having turned out to be 
conservative. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 


(Continued from Page 30) 
Angeles division’s technical staff, and in 
August, same year, became head of the 
Pacific division’s technical staff. 

Assistant Commissioner Harold N. 
Graves, born in Mt. Sterling, IIl., at- 
tended Illinois College and Knox College. 
He got a B.A. from* Knox and also an 
LL.B. from George Washington Univer- 
sity, later becoming a member of the 
bar of District of Columbia. Mr. Graves 
entered the Government service as a 
teacher, Bureau of Education Philippine 
Civil Service. Public posts held include 
teacher in Bureau of Education, account- 
ant in Bureau of Supply, chief accountant 
in Bureau of Public Works, Superintend- 
ent of Insular Audits in Bureau of 
Audits, lecturer on accountancy and 
auditing in University of Philippines. 

In 1917 Mr. Graves was transferred to 
U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, Washington, 
as accountant. In 1919 he became assist- 
ant chief of this bureau. He was a mem- 
ber of the Personal Classification Board, 
representing Bureau of Efficiency, from 
1923 to 1925. He then became adminis- 
trative assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce; then executive assistant to the 
Postmaster General; next, director of 
postal rate research, Post Office Depart- 





Helvering Gets Judgeship 

Since this story was written Guy T. 
Helvering, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, has been nominated by 
President Roosevelt as U. S. District 
Judge for Kansas. 











ment; and in 1934 became assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In 1941 
he was asked by Secretary Morgenthau 
to take over the task of creating in 
Washington a staff for intensive pro- 
motion of the sale of what were then 
known as Defense Savings Bonds, and 





Harris & Ewin 


TIMOTHY C. MOONEY 


to direct a state field organization of the 
Washington staff. A remarkable job was 
done in selling the bonds. 
year, Mr. Graves was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


In July, this 


Deputy Commissioner Mooney 


There are a number of Deputy Com- 
missioners of Internal Revenue, each in 
charge of a special unit. 
terest to insurance people because of 
nature of its work is the income tax unit, 
head of which is Deputy Commissioner 


Timothy C. 
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Mooney. The income tax 
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unit is charged with the administra: jc 
of the internal revenue laws with re * 
ence to taxes on income, excess proj! 
of corporations, and refunds of certain 
processing taxes, and the laws limi:ing 
profits on Army and Navy contracts. 
The administration includes the pre a- 
ration of regulations and interpreta-ive 
and procedural rulings and instructions 
regarding such laws and the examina: ion 
and adjustment of returns filed th: re- 
under, through office audits and eld 
investigations, for the purpose of de‘er- 
mining Py correct tax liability as re- 
quired by law. 

Deputy Commissioner Mooney is a 
native of Fall River, Mass., atten:jed 
University of Cincinnati, Washington 
School of Accountancy (Southeas ern 
University) and George Washington ( ni- 
versity Law School. 

He entered the Government’s service 
as temporary clerk of the Registrar’s 
office, Treasury Department; became a 
clerk in Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
auditor, reviewer in various audit divi- 
sions, and did special work on detail in 
Solicitor’s office, most important being 
on Sinclair Oil case. He became senior 
travel auditor of Deputy Commissioner 
Income Tax unit in 1928; associate tech- 
nical adviser to Deputy Commissioner in 
1931; senior technical adviser in 1934: 
head of the conference division, income 
tax unit in October, 1936; and head of 
the New York division, technical staff, 
August, 1938. Later, he was made Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Deputy Commissioner in charge of ac- 
counts and collections is George J. 
Schoeneman. Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of miscellaneous tax unit is Capt. 
D. Spencer Bliss. In Captain Bliss’ unit, 
among other subjects covered are sales 
tax, capital stock tax, excess taxes, in- 
cluding taxes on transportation. Deputy 
Commissioner A. D. Burford is head of 
salary stabilization unit. 

Chief Counsel Wenchel 

Chief Counsel of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is John Philip Wenchel, born 
in Baltimore, graduate of Baltimore Citv 
College and University of Maryland. 
Prior to entering government service he 
practiced law in Baltimore for six years. 
He was appointed title attorney, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in 1914. In 1923 he 
was appointed assistant general counsel 
of Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
tion and in addition assistant to the 
Solicitor of Department of Agriculture. 

In February, 1937, Mr. Wenchel was 

appointed assistant General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department by Secretary 
Morgenthau. The following September 
he was named Chief Counsel of the Bur- 
eau of Internal Revenue by President 
Roosevelt. 

Among other personalities in the Bur- 
eau of particular interest to life insur- 
ance men are George E. Adams, head of 
legislation and regulations division of the 
chief counsel’s office; and his assistants, 
V. J. Heffernan and 'W. D. Freyberger; 
Charles P. Suman, head of practice and 
procedure division of the income tax 
unit; and Stanley S. Surrey, the Treasury 
Department’s tax legislative counsel. 


Sells at Night 


(Continued from Page 80) 


win. I illustrate our Special Retiremen! 
Endowment at 65. It doesn’t fit their 
situation in most cases, but it interes‘: 
them. They ask questions and I gen 
erally wind up by writing our Family 

Income contract. 

Evening calls have proven to me man: 
times to have a great advantage ové 
daytime calls. Many a sale is lost b 
cause the program had not been ex 
plained to the farmer’s wife, she bein 
otherwise engaged. But at night, aroun 
the table, with farm work finished, a 
agent has the advantage of talking t: 
the entire family. A great share of farn 
management depends on the farmer 
wife and she is a big factor in the inter 
view. The wife or the family often ac’ 
as the important “third party” when th¢ 
farmer cannot make up his mind. Any 
way you look at it the “third party” help: 
make the sale easier. 
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AGEE, Roanoke 
AVERY, St. Louis 
BAHNER, Kokomo 
BARNES, Omaha 
BARRETT, Philadelphia 
BEESON, Detroit 


¢ BELL, Chicago GIP 


. M. 
- ie 
. 


7 

. J. 
. 
> 


_- 
. M. 


BOEX, Cincinnati 
BOYD, Kokomo 
BRANNAN, Baltimore 
BROWN, Waterloo 
BROWNE, Portland 
BULLOCK, Philadelphia 
BUSHEY, Harrisburg 
CARTER, Seattle 
CHRISTENSEN, 


“Minneapolis 


/ 
0. 
. 


Pree, 


. W. 
.E. 


CLESS, Des Moines 
CUMMINS, Davenport 
DE BRUIN, Des Moines 


. H. DICE, Cleveland 


. DONOHUE, Baltimore 
. ELDER, Williamsport 
. EMMELE, Wichita 
. ENGLEHART, 


‘Morgantown 


EWIN, Nashville 
FALLON, Seattle 


1 FALTYSEK, Jr., 


Chicago GIP 


. T. FILIPPINI, Chicago GIP 


. J. 
, Re 


FISHER, Mason City 
FITZPATRICK, 


Harrisburg 


.K. 
_H. 
. M. 
A. 


FLACK, New York City 
FLYNN, Jr., Boston 
FLYNN, Toledo 
FORT, Des Moines 

. FULLER, Los Angeles 

. GNIFFKE, Chicago GIP 
. P. GRAHAM, Richmond 
. GOSHORN, Oklahoma 

. HARRIS, Indianapolis 





ms 


. HEARN, Baltimore 
HL HILLMAN, Omaha 
. H. HITCHCOX, Washington 
. L. HOGAN, Cincinnati 
_E. HOGUE, Kansas City 
. S. HOSPERS, Sioux City 
. A. HOUSTON, San Francisco 
. H. HULBURD, Chicago GIP 
. M. HUSSEY, Topeka 
. B. JOHNSON, Oklahoma 
. T. JOHNSON, Grand Rapids 
. E. JOHNSTON, Peoria 
. H. JONES, Baltimore 
F. KELLEY, Indianapolis 
OBERT KLEIN, Grand Rapids 
. W. KLINE, Harrisburg 
. A. LARSON, Chicago GIP 
. K. LARSON, Des Moines 
. F. LAUSTRUP, Omaha 
. J. LEE, New York City 
. G. LOUCKS, Detroit 
T. H. LUCKING, Los Angeles 


ATVANSPSOSSHOTOTs 


AAOTHO 


R. is ‘McHUGH, Toledo 
J. A. McILLHATTEN, 
Philadelphia 


R. T. McMAINS, Mason City 

T. P. MATHEWSON, Richmond 
J. E. MATTOX, Oakland 

M. E. MEYER, Cincinnati 

M. J. MIKLAS, Baltimore 


£R. W. MILES, San Francisco 


J. B. MOORMAN, Jr., Cincinnati 

R. J. MOORMAN, Cincinnati 

DALTON NEWFIELD, 
Sacramento 

KENET PEARCE, Mason City 

W. M. PERATA, San Francisco 


+H. F. PHELAN, Sacramento 


E. J. PHELPS, New York City 
S. D. PIERCE, Davenport 
R. H. POWELL, Detroit 
J. E. RICE, Washington 
K. M. RIGGS, Indianapolis 
L. C. ROBINSON, Waterloo 
J. L. RUSSELL, Indianapolis 
FRANK SANCHEZ, 
San Francisco 
R. A. SCHEFTER, Portland 
C. W. SCOTT, Rockford 
J. T. SHERK, Sioux City 
T. E. SLAVENS, Topeka 
R. J. SMITH, Grand Rapids 
R. L. STOCKMAN, Omaha 
T. E. STRANGE, Baltimore 
K. F. STREMEL, Pittsburgh 
E. E. SWANSON, Mason City 
S. A. SWISHER, III, 
Des Moines 
F. B. THOMPSON, Harrisburg 
J. R. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Indianapolis 
S. S. VOHS, Minneapolis 
R. E. WALDO, Columbus 
R. J. WALKER, Philadelphia 
J. H. WEAVER, Cleveland 
C. G. WERNER, New York City 
E. C. WOLESLAGEL, Wichita 


*As of September 1, 1943. +Dead. Missing. 
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New York Life inie 


Writing Mostly Doctors, 


Sells 317 Policies in 2 Years 


By A. V. Bowyer 


San Francisco 


They call him “Doctor” Brown C. 
Woodbury in San Francisco’s hospitals 
where he is probably better known than 
many of the real M.D.’s who concentrate 
their efforts in only one particular hos- 


pital. Doctors are well known in the in- 
stitutions where they prefer to send 
their own patients, but Mr. Woodbury 


—president of the New York Life’s 1943 
“Top Club’—is known to executives, 
nurses, internes, the business staff and 
doctors in every hospital in San Fran- 
cisco. Many of them possess New York 
Life policies, “prescribed” for them by 
“Doctor” Woodbury. 

3rown C. Woodbury, the former auto- 
mobile club membership salesman who 
was “talked into” the life insurance 
business by the late Sol Vogel after he 
had purchased a membership, is a soft- 
spoken, retiring sort of a fellow who 
has a rare sense of humor and ability 
to tell good stories, also, he has an 
ardent enthusiasm for what life insur- 
ance does for his clients and is doing 
for him in a lifelong ambition to own a 
large cattle ranch with thorough- bred 
stock. Last club year he paid tor 317 
policies for $1,500,955—with no Group or 
Salary Savings cases included. Practi- 
cally all of his business is on doctors— 
M.D.’s—he. writes a very small per- 
centage of dentists. 


Although he was graduated from lowa 
State College with an abundant knowl- 
edge of animal husbandry, he possessed 
an inherent interest in the medical pro- 
fession. Long dormant, it was awakened 
by him while spending time in research 
of his own person and working prac- 
tices and habits—for be it known that 
Brown Woodbury didn’t start writing 
a large volume the day after he joined 
up with the San Francisco lag of the 
company back in December, 1926. He 
admits that it took him five weeks to 
write his first policy and it was a meagre 
Christmas day he spent then. He wrote 
less than $100,000 during the first year. 
Then he went into the realm of contem- 
plation and self-analysis to find the an- 
swer to the pounding question, “What’s 
the matter with me?” After a period of 
thought his inherent interest in medicine 
awoke. His appreciation of the doctor’s 
problems was a natural one and he knew 
the physicians had little time for business 
matters, and recognized that time was 
the doctor’s principal asset. The doctor 
has to make his own money himself. 
With this new picture Mr. Woodbury 
started on the career that has brought 
him an increasing volume of business 
each year and it also brought him to 
the realization that to more or less 
specialize on doctors for his clients, 
records should be developed and kept— 
and that brought him organization. 


Has Organized His Time 


Mr. Wodbury is thoroughly organized 
for his constructive business building 
program. He knows each day where he 
is going, what he is going to say and 
when he is going to say it. To save time 
he maintains a fully equipped business 
office and full-time secretary in his 
beautiful home high atop one of San 
Francisco’s seven hills. His contacts 


with the hospitals and medical schools 
keep him supplied with new “material” 
and he devotes some time to impress 
medical students and internes with the 
importance of an early start on a life 


insurance program. He visits all the 
hospitals so frequently the unofficial title 
of “Dr. Woodbury” just naturally de- 
veloped among the college and hospital 
personnel, 

3efore going to bed every 
dictates into the dictophone 
reports of each interview or call during 
the day. The next day his secretary 
types these out and files them. When 
the time comes for a second call this 
report is thoroughly studied by Mr. 
Woodbury so he has a fresh under- 
standing of everything that has been 
said or done in relation to that particular 
case and prospect. im making calls he 
adjusts his time to his client’s conven- 
ience and from long contact with the 
profession he knows when it is best to 
make his visit. He is cognizant of 
their needs, problems, trials and tribula- 
tions; also, their social standing. 

Of ‘the 317 policies written during the 
past club year there was only one over 
$25,000; five for more than $10,000 while 
all the others were for $10,000 or less. 
Most of them are 5’s, but he will write 
a $1,000 policy on a student in order to 
get the habit started. 

One of the principal 


night he 
complete 


features of his 








Brown C. Woodbury, leading 


Gabriel Moulin 


agent of New York Life, and Mrs. Woodbury, 


in his office in their San Francisco home. 


organization is his program for produc- 
‘tion. He establishes a figure to achieve 
in the year; breaks it down to fifty 
weeks (he takes a two weeks vacation 
every year) and then down into days. 
Each Monday he goes out to get at least 
the minimum amount he has set for the 
week—frequently exceeding that quota, 
but that is accepted as surplus and extra 
profits. If he fails to obtain his mini- 
mum for the week he puts on extra effort 
the following week to make up the usual 
minimum plus the previous week’s deficit. 
Complete and accurate records are kept 
for every day’s efforts and on every 
client and prospect. He keeps in close 
touch with all the doctors he has written 
in the past and can participate in a con- 





tunity. 





TODAY'S 
MARKET 


offers Life Underwriters their greatest oppor- 


Atlantic's newly developed Heavy Duty, 
Accumulator and Home Defense policies are 
geared to conditions of this market. 


We are endeavoring with our field forces 
to move with the times. 


ATLANTIC 


LIFE eee COMPANY 





Richmond, Virginia 








‘ thing out of me,’ 


versation among a group of doctors with 
out feeling as an outsider. 


Not a Genius 

A review of his record—the gradual 
climb from drudgery to success—indi- 
cates and reveals that Mr. Woodbury did 
not possess any great genius which auto- 
matically made him the producer he is 
today. 

In 1940 he was the only New York Life 
man in the country to qualify among the 
200 paid leaders every month; he has 
written $20,000 or more of business for 
127 consecutive months and during the 
past club year wrote in excess of $100,000 
each month with one exception. In 1939 
he had the second largest paid business 
of any New York Life man for the 
calendar year. He was fifth in 1940, 
fourth in 1941, and third in 1942. This 
club year total production was $1,500,955. 


Was in Lumber Business 

Brown Woodbury is a native of Des 
Moines, son of a local insurance agent. 
After finishing college he went to work 
piling lumber in a lumber yard and later 
established his own lumber business in 
Charles, Neb. He sold this business at a 
profit to “see the country” and got as 
far as San Francisco when it became 
evident that he must go back to work- 
so he became a salesman for the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Club selling 
memberships. This was for only a short 
time, however, for the description given 
him by Sol V ogel, a past president of the 
Top Club, of New York Life’s Nylic 
indicated to him that here was the oppor 
tunity to acquire a guaranteed compe 
tence in later years with a_ splendid 
opportunity to get that stock farm later 
in life. He is a member of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters Association 
subscribes to several insurance journals 
which he says contain new knowledg« 
and material every issue: also subscribe: 
to several business and insurance services 

Each interview, he admits, “takes some 
He rarely appears 01 
a public rostrum, but recently Dudley S 
Bates, inspector of agencies, Centra 
Pacific department, New York Life, suc 
ceeded in getting him to talk to th¢ 
regional meeting held in San Francisco 
and he also consented to travel t 
Swampscott, Mass., for a speaking ap 
pearance before the company’s New Eng 
land department, after which he went to 
Shawnee, Pa., to address the Greate: 
New York department meeting there 
The two latter appearances gave man) 
field men in Eastern section of the coun- 
trv an opportunity to meet and to heat 
“Doctor” Woodbury. It also gave quite 
an impetus to those agents who are 
sticking to their old clients and those 
who are writing considerable business on 
or prospecting with professional people, 
in contrast to. those who are devoting 
so much time to war industry workers. 
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H™ AT LAST is a really simple, flexible group-plan economies with individual policy 
method of giving employee groups (50 advantages! 

or more) both insurance protection and re- Developed by Bankers Life Company after 
tirement income... A plan with more bene- long study of the advantages and disadvan- 
fits and fewer complications and uncertain- - tages of other plans, this new ‘“‘Group-Perma- 
ties than other methods... One that gives nent” plan is... 





| 
| 
| <<“ Provides a way of rewarding AEE Offers group insurance protec- 
<eqor _ employee loyalty in these days ee tion plus retirement income at 
| = : 1 , Of wage control. Universally ——— eR t ‘ ‘ attractively low cost. 
€ gt oxt®: ~~ approved—anti-inflationary. pert yee: a 7 
| w —_— pL _ SIMPLE! No complicated forms 
‘ t 7 SIMPLE! Combines advantages t i —just a simple application 
| of other more complicated card. No medical examination 
plans —all in a single contract. —no rejections— (except for 
| Simplifies enrollment, billing and accounting. coverage in excess of group limit). No bothersome bills. 
| 


FLEXIBLE! Master contract is individually drawn to PERMANENT! Protection is not lost by changing jobs. 
meet your situation. Eligibility, benefits, degree of em- Employee can convert into an individual policy—not 
ployee participation and other provisions can all be only without medical examination, but at very reasonable 
varied accordingly. Ends need of shopping for a stand- cost, because of paid-up values. 

ard contract that “‘comes close” to what you want. FLEXIBLE! Employee may have free choice of a number 
ECONOMICAL! Rates, dividends and early equities to of settlement methods and conversion privileges. And 
employer all reflect the ‘“‘wholesale’’ nature of this cov- identical types of benefits are available to new em- 
erage. And equities from the first day avoid unduly ployees, to women, to those nearing retirement age, and 
penalizing the employer for employee turnover. even to those usually difficult to fit into standard plans. 


AND Both SHARE THESE ADVANTAGES! 


With both insurance and retirement income Before any insurance or pension plan is 
provided under a single contract, expenses are adopted by your company, investigate the 
lower than under separate contracts. Premium benefits and economies of this new Bankers 
rates are guaranteed for life for insurance cov- Life ‘“Group-Permanent”’ plan—or call it to 
erage effective within 5 years . . . No year-to- the attention of the proper authority in your 
year premium increases on insurance in effect. company. 


Call Any Bankers Life Company Branch Office or write direct to the: 


tablished 1879 


All types of Group Insurance . .. Ordinary Insurance . . . and Annuities 
Assets over $285,000,000 + Surplus Funds over $17,000,000 


Des Moines, Iowa 


BANKERS /7/e_ COMPANY 


sida a bi ce nigel easiest aa 


This advertisement appeared in the August 16, 1943, 
issue of Time. 
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Tells Prospects to Be Smart 
As Squirrels Are 


In the opinion of 


Helen G. Stewart, 
Penn Mutual Life women’s division, 
Home Office Agency, Philadelphia, 
women will sacrifice and save for their 
children, an aunt, an_ invalid 
mother, but for some unknown reason 
seem to feel no responsibility if they 
“Thev argue that they have 


sister’s 


should die. 
done the best they could and can do no 
more,” says Mrs. Stewart. “This is pure- 
ly a ‘female instinct’ and they have never 
reasoned it out.” 

For the past ten years Mrs. Stewart 
has been trying to make girls and older 
women face the recognition of the need 
for security in their later years. She 
has made many women look ahead and 
protect their future. It’s a normal reac- 
tion for people to object, and postpone 
doing something “for their own good.” 

“Tf I call on a girl in August,” Mrs. 
Stewart says, “She may say ‘See me 
after vacation.’ After Labor Day she 
But I’m buying a fur coat and can’t 


says ‘ 

afford it now. See me in December.’ 
In December, it’s Christmastime, and 
then we hear ‘See me after the first of 


the year.’ In January, ‘I must get my 
Christmas bills paid,’ and in the Spring, 
Easter clothes, and when those bills are 
paid we again arrive at vacation time 
and it starts all over. ‘But,’ I tell them, 
‘the thing you don’t realize is that this is 
the business of living and will go on all 
the rest of your life. If you want to have 
anything, you must plan in spite of these 
things!’” she says. 


Simile About Squirrels 


“T talked today with a woman of 25 
who has been saving $10 a month so that 
in the event of her death she will leave 
an educational fund for her sister; yet 
she hadn’t considered anything beyond 
that. ‘Why don’t you start thinking 
about yourself now and think about hav- 
ing $100 a month independent income? 
You are moving along in business, will be 
making more money, and certainly should 
be able to put away $40 or $50 a month 
for yourself and have something worth- 
while.’ I watched her expression change 
and the idea take root. Then came the 
natural objection, ‘But it’s so long to 
wait.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘you don’t need it 
now while you are earning. Be as smart 
as the squirrels who scurry around when 
there is plenty of food and hide it away 
for the long, cold winter.’ ” 

Despite their procrastination Mrs. 
Stewart likes doing business with women. 
“They are open-minded and don’t mind 
asking questions,” she said. “They tell 
me they, too, like to do business with 
another woman because men, in a good 
many cases, make them feel inferior and 





David Fluegelman 
(Continued from Page 86) 


ships than anything else that could be 
done at this time. 

It is my belief that 
are only in their infancy. The agent 
should devote time and study to this 
subject. He should have no pre-con- 
ceived notions, nor should he have a 
tail or-made plan ready before he knows 
the facts. Each situation calls for dif- 
ferent treatment, and the function of 
the underwriter consists of advising his 
client in a professional capacity and 
offering a solution to the problem on 
the premise of a sound employer-em- 
ploye relationship. If this challenge to 
the underwriter is properly met, the 
pessibilities are unlimited for the crea- 
tion of good will, and the inauguration 
of a workable, satisfactory plan that 


Pension Trusts 


will benefit all parties concerned. 


Chester Chess 


STEWART 


HELEN G. 


are inclined to ‘talk down’ to them. Thev 
seem to feel more ‘built up’ talking with 
a woman. I always assume they are 
going to be married and tell them ‘after 
all, money is just as nice after you are 
married as before and there will be so 
many things you will want to do for your 
family. You will need money all through 
your life.’ 

“As for my method of prospecting, my 





pet theory is to keep circulating and you 
will ‘bump right into some business’ be- 
cause when I was a stranger in Phila- 
gees my business necessarily had to 


e ‘cold canvass.” I still do it, but of 
course after ten years you have de- 
veloped quite a little referred business. 
I have no hesitancy in ‘ringing a door- 
bell’ and my approach is very simple. 
‘Tam Helen Stewart of the Penn Mutual. 
Have I picked a busy time to call?’ If 
they answer Yes I inquire a convenient 
time and if No, they say ‘What do you 
want to see me about?’ and I simply 
reply ‘Money.’ They invariably smile 
when I ask if they aren’t interested in 
having money, and we go on from there.” 





Farmer as Buyer 
(Continued from Page 78) 


selling two competing forms of protec- 
tion. The one insures the financial 
future of a man’s family (keeps farm 
kids wrestling whether or not Dad 
steps out of the picture), and the other 
insures the future freedom of the 
families of the world.” 


Hedge Against Another Land Boom 


That is a logical approach to the 
subject. Life insurance agents are now 
using that kind of reasoning as they call 
on farmers, and are urging them to help 
stave off inflation through putting sur- 
plus funds in war bonds to protect 
our nation . . . and in life insurance to 
protect farm families. Agents tell us 
they’ve been very successful in this 
approach. One of the gravest dangers 
which threatens the present and future 
of farming is the danger of another land 
boom, which can only end in another 
disaster. Even now, farmers are begin- 
ning to bid up the price of neighboring 
farms “in order to be able to leave a 
farm to each child.” Agents are meeting 
this situation, to a degree, by pointing 
out that not all the children will stay on 
the farm so provision should be made 
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RUDOLPH RECHT 


General Agent 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


386-4th AVENUE — NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-8800 











for educating sons and daughters in 
business or professions—those child: en 
who will leave the farm. 

It has been said of farm people that no 
such group of our population ever | ad 
so much money and so few places to 
spend as is the case with farm pec |e 
now. 

But all farmers are not sharing a! <e 
in farm income, or the i increases in f: ‘m 
income. Evidence of this is found in 
the fact that the top 40% of all farmers 
make 74% of the life insurance p-e- 
miums paid by farmers. That would ‘n- 
dicate that agents who concentrate th ir 
selling efforts on the farm prospects w ‘io 
can buy $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000 pcii- 
cies (and there are plenty of the:n) 
will meet with greatest success. For the 
“top” farmers are the substantial busi- 
ness farmers. They are not laborers 
they are capitalists. 


Predicts Billion Dollar Increase in 
Farm Income This Year 


Our farm income picture has changed 
so rapidly and so favorably that many 
urban people haven’t kept apace with the 
improvements. The future looks bright. 
At the present rate of increase, we m: ay 
expect about a billion dollars more in 
farm income this year, over 1942, 


Farmers Are Big Business Men 


In conclusion, let’s remember that tlic 
substantial farmer is one of the nation’s 
big businessmen. He operates a busi- 
ness with from five to fifty thousand or 
more invested in land, buildings, crops, 
livestock, machinery and other equip- 
ment. These good farmers deal in big 
sums when it comes to buying tractors, 
combines, corn pickers, trucks, haybalers, 
carloads of feeders, truckloads of feed— 
to say nothing of the new barns, cribs, 
silos, purebred stock and other things 
that run into big money. 

Such big operators (and we don’t 
necessarily mean farmers who farm big 
units) buy and sell in big amounts with 
their deals frequently involving thou- 
sands of dollars. 

But for too long, there has been the 
feeling that farmers are prospects for 
only small policies. It isn’t a bit surpris- 
ing that the farmer with thousands of 
dollars invested in his business shows 
little interest when an agent comes out 
and talks about a policy with a $30 
premium—we’ve bumped into many in- 
stances in which an agent found no 
interest-on the part of a farmer when 
a premium of that size was mentioned— 
yet, quickly closed the deal when a 
$10,000 policy was mentioned. It is the 
$5,000, $10,000 or $20,000 policy that is 
in line with the needs and ability of 
countless numbers of substantial farmers 
such as we find in our best farm sec- 
tions. 

How can the farmer be sold? How is 
he being sold? Those are questions 
which will be discussed in another article 
which I will write for a forthcoming 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. And 
the facts for this next story are taken 
from actual experiences of successful 
agents who have discovered “pay dirt” 
on the farms of their neighborhoods 





Keehner a Spotlight Star 


Charles G. Keehner, now 65, Mas-a- 
chusetts Mutual Life, San Francisco, ‘or 
many years has been either first or sc- 
ond among the entire field group of t iat 
company in number of lives insured. |n 
July he completed his 200th consecu: ve 
month of production, winning memb°r- 
ship in the company’s Spotlighters w 10 
must deliver a minimum of $20,000 >! 
business each month in order to qua’ y 
for the designation. In the middle >! 
July he passed his 1,000th week of « °- 
secutive weekly production, paying 
$200,000 in May alone. In June he pd 
for thirty-eight policies for $168,245, «4 
at the year’s half-way mark his Mas °- 
chusetts Mutual production was just 
der $1,000, 

Asked how he accounted for . 
Keehner’s success Charles W. Hall, «5- 
sistant director of agencies, Massacl':- 
setts Mutual, said: “Unremitting effo: 
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no need for 
blindfold selling 


Today the life underwriter has greater need than ever to 
conserve his time and energy. Aimless calls based more upon 
hope than upon plan consume time that is too precious. Blind- 
fold selling is out. Skillfully prepared sales promotion helps 
are widely available and used to good advantage by successful 
agents. 


Fidelity’s lead service last year, for instance, produced $2.86 
in first year premiums for each name circularized. Many Fidelity 
agents abandoned blindfold selling twenty-seven years ago when 
the lead service was launched. Since then more than a quarter 
of a billion of life insurance has been written as a direct result. 

We are glad to have pioneered in this field—helping to wipe 
out blindfold selling for all agents. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


FE. A, Roberts, President. 
Philadelphia 
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MAKING FIRST IMPRESSIONS LAST 












Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


The favorable first impression which our producers formed of 


our Company upon original contact is constantly kept alive not by 
words or promises, but by close and frequent association with an 
exceptionally understanding Home Office force. 


By reason of this close contact, new, modern, salable life insur- 


ance contracts, many of them originating directly from the field, are 
available to all Bankers National producers. 


This policy, together with a very liberal direct-reporting general 


agency contract, has contributed greatly to the success of Bankers 
National Life producers. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company.. Montclair, N. J. 


\\ oO 
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Quest for Security 
(Continued from Page 12) 


and is today the hope and aspiration of 
Fomankind. In the year of 1943 A.D, 
far has man progressed toward this 


how } 
soal? Cavemen were mauled by ani- 
mals; today we have industrial accidents, 
trafic and mine disasters and the tragic 


casualties of war. Primitive man lived 

by the law of the jungle; today, a large 
F portion of the world lives under self- 
made laws. Time and space—the air, sea 
and !and—have been conquered but war, 
poverty and disease have not. 

We still have the problem of old age 
dependency. Before the industrial era, 
workers didn’t experience economic 
euperannuation, The artisan and the 





EVELYN SHULER 


laborer continued to work as long as 
they could produce. In the twilight of 
their working days, a welcome spot in 
the warm chimney corner awaited them. 
Today our modern social security old 
age benefit remains a mere pittance 
while the span of life lengthens through- 
out the world. In the United States in 
less than a century, there has been a 
30% increase from an average of 39 
years in 1840 to more than 60 years in 
1940. Men live longer today than ever 
before in history. 

In primitive times the aged were 
abandoned, killed and occasionally eaten. 
This was savage logic applied by men 


who lived under the law of the survival 
of the fittest. 
In our modern complex civilization, 


we have wrested many secrets from 
nature, have made scientific, mechanical 
and medical advances, but we also have 
made men slaves to pay envelopes in a 
financial system often based on ephe- 
meral values. The insecurity inherent in 
that structure is illustrated by the stock 
market crash in 1929 when values fell 
3% and in three years total stock 
values toppled from $89,688,000,000 to 
$15.6 33,000,000. 

Modern communications and_ trans- 
portation make a neighborhood of the 
world geographically, but a true concept 
ot world social justice is yet to be real- 
ized. Private, social and governmental 
philanthropies are not sufficient to meet 
the needs of all men. 

Collapse of Former Seeming Securities 

a rough countless generations man 
Witnessed the collapse of all seeming 
security. The Cave Man, constantly and 
televtlessly beset from all sides, placed 
ls iaith in the big club he swung to 
Protect his small domain. When men 
ud ‘led in villages, they lived in per- 
liatient fear of marauding tribes. Under 
le Feudal system, man found he was 
Paying too great a price for a pseudo- 
Security. With the accession of mon- 
archies, he became the victim of frequent 
Wars, saw his loved ones butchered, his 
sons and daughters taken captive and 
sold into slavery. Under his own Guilds, 


ance, man has learned to pool his hu- 
man, financial resources—enabling men 
with small outlays to create estates and 
protect their families. Insurance stands 
today as an impregnable fortress against 
man’s eternal foe—economic want. 

Preoccupied as they are with the urg- 
ency of all-out war effort, many coun- 
tries today are alert to the age-old prob- 
lem of security. From the idea of the 
individual man’s security they have 
reached the point of development where 
they want security for all men. The 
Beveridge plan and the report of our 
own National Resources Planning Board 
reflect the awakening of national con- 
sciousness to the problem. But while 
these plans promise minimum security, 
insurance still is the best method by 
which man can take care of his own 
in the way he chooses. ’ 

The world is darkened today with 
black despair and the death and devas- 


the tides of misfortune swept away his 
tiny reserves. 
Debt to Pioneers 

From our vantage point in history to- 
day, it is possible to see the picture as 
a whole. Looking back over the long 
trail, man awakened to the fact that 
most of the upheavals and conflicts 
stemmed from his forefathers’ blunder- 
ing but dogged determination to abolish 
the tyranny of misfit rulers, to achieve 
decency of living and become free. 

We now see that we owe much to 
those groping pioneers— those genera- 
tions that worked and suffered in the 
twilight of time. 

Man has advanced from squalor to sci- 
entific sanitation. He has often ascend- 
ed from the sensual to the spiritual. 
Tribal instincts have become national- 
ism or patriotism. Autocracy is in its 
death-grapple with democracy. Man has 
geared a simple social set-up to mechan- 
ical ingenuity of a high order. But _ tation of war, but one sure light appears 
through all his progressions, he has on our horizon. Insurance spreads a 
failed to achieve in full measure the bright and broad pathway of promise 
thing his heart yearned for most—se- before modern man and his loved ones. 
curity. Here the Twentieth Century man can 

Answer to Insecurity’s Challenge find—even in a war-ridden world—the 

His gropings toward it seem to have answer to the subconscious insistence ot 
been constantly thwarted, but today he the race that his progeny have greater 
is nearer the goal of real security than Opportunity than he had. 
ever before. The organization of the While he still has relentless military 
tribe offered combined resistance to enemies to conquer, insurance is modern 
physical enemies. Through life insur- man’s reply to the age-old challenge of 





| Evelyn Shuler 


Evelyn Shuler, Penn Mutual’s direc- 
tor of public relations, who is author 
of the article on man’s heart-breaking 
quest for security over the ages, was 
for years the outstanding reporter of 
Philadelphia, covering many of the 
most dramatic human interest stories 
in country’s annals, including cele- 
brated trials. Also, during her career 
she has had vast experience in mak- 
ing surveys covering employment 
needs, problems of families, consumer 
conferences, social service, industrial, 
medical and health conferences, studies 
on infant mortality, wage and hour 
violations and numerous other investi- 
gations. She directed many campaigns 
of national character; and also some 
having cultural appeal. Early in 1942 
she was press liaison officer appointed 
by Department of Justice to have 
direction of public relations for state 
of Pennsyivania and she handled and 
directed all publicity for the Alien 
Identification program. 








economic insecurity. After countless 
dreary centuries of struggle, man finds 
in insurance the desire of his questing 
heart and the answer to the problem 
which has beset him since the world’s 
first dawn. And, fortunately for man, 
life insurance is safe. 
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.S. BATTLESHIP 


Comes This Message for 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


This letter to Continental from a sailor 

on active duty in the Atlantic contains , 
a suggestion which life underwriters 
can convert into immediate commissions. 
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Many of the men to whom you have sold lifé insur- 
ance are now serving in the armed forces, or may be 
called to the colors soon. Behind them remain their 
wives, children and other dependents. 


You can render your clients ... both military and 
civilian . . . a never-to-be-forgotten service by pro- 
viding financial security for their families in the 
event of sickness, accident, or possibly an emergency 
trip to the hospital involving surgical expense. 


Such protection for them is easily arranged when 
you consult Continental’s A & H specialists. They 
offer you America’s finest Personal Protection, 
Hospitalization Plans and Policies. Liberal New and 
Renewal Commissions. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN AND EASTERN DEPARTMENTS - ACCIDENT, HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION OFFICE 


New York 


75 FULTON STREET 
Telephone: Barclay 7-2740 
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CONTINENTAL'S 


Accident & Health 
FACILITIES ARE YOURS 


America’s No. 1 Hospital and 
Surgical Expense Plan 


S 
Non-Cancellable Accident and 
Medical Reimbursement 
9 
Group-Franchise A & H and 
Hospitalization 
* 


Commercial Lifetime Income 
Accident and Health 


80 JOHN STREET 





Telephone: Whitehall 3-9860 
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Clients In Uniform Need 


More Service 


Three Times 


Russell C. Whitney, CLU, Hill Agency 
Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, has quali- 
fied for the Million Dollar Round Table 
times. He is 36, a college man, 
four children. 


three 
married and has 

Of the 
Whitney 
long odds the 
in uniform. By 


“million” years Russell 
says that the current was by 
hardest. Of his clients 


last year’s ex- 


three 


71% are 
perience, those 71% require three times 
as much service as they required before. 
He is proud of the fact that although 
practically none of the people are fi- 
nancially independent, not one of those 
policies has lapsed. The selling in every 
case was done on a basis of family 
needs, the needs are still present, the 
insurance is still needed. Here is di- 
vision of his business in most recent 
million-dollar year: 

40% from personal programming 

40% from business life insurance other 

than pension trusts 

10% from pension trusts 

10% from personal tax selling (inheri- 

tance and estate requirements) 

“I believe,” says Mr. Whitney, “that 
those figures prove one fact probably 
more than any other. If you develop 
the right kind of clientele on a profes- 
sional basis, rather than a miscellaneous 
bunch of policyholders, your clients will 
be sufficiently diversified and well ce- 


Bloys on iow Sus 


(C ibaa from Page 32) 


of the latter displaced only the with- 
holding provisions that were incidental 
to the Victory Tax. It still provides for 
a post-war refund of the total Victory 
Tax payments and this in effect can 
still be anticipated to the extent of life 
insurance premiums, United States bond 
purchases and debt reductions. The life 
premiums credit applies to policies on 
the life of the taxpayer, his spouse or 
dependents, which were in force Septem- 
ber 1, 1942. The credit also applies to 
premiums for renewals or conversions of 
such insurance so far as the premiums 
do not exceed those payable on Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. 

The yearly credits for premiums, bond 
purchases, and debt reductions are ag- 
gregated and of course reduce the post- 
war refund. The credit cannot exceed 
the maximum limits set for the post-war 
refund. These limits as to any year’s 
taxes are: 25% of the tax, up to $500 for 
single persons; and 40% of the tax, up 
to $1,000 for heads of families, plus 2%, 
up to $100, for each additional dependent. 

Other Changes 

The 1942 Act made a few other changes 
as to life insurance. One of these de- 
nied the deduction for interest on in- 
debtedness incurred or continued to pur- 
chase a single premium life insurance or 
endowment contract. This was the Gov- 
ernment’s answer to a tax saving device 
that became quite popular a couple of 
vears ago under which an insured would 
borrow money, the interest on which 
would be deductible from his income, and 
purchase a single premium life or en- 
dowment contract. 

Another amendment was part of a 
general change which required a di- 
vorced wife to include alimony in her 
income and permits the husband to ex- 
clude such payments from his income. 
This incidental amendment excluded 
from the insurance proceeds exemption 
of the income tax law payments under 
those life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts which had been turned over by the 


husband to his divorced wife under a set- 
tlement or alimony decree. 


RUSSELL C. WHITNEY 


mented so as to lead you into whatever 
opportunities the current situation holds 
for the sale of life insurance on the 
right basis.” 

His leads are almost entirely from 
endless chain prospecting. He believes 
that if life insurance is not sold on the 
right basis it shouldn’t be sold at all. 
Furthermore, he thinks that where there 








PLAIN 


is substantial income, life insurance 
should not be considered alone or as a 
disconnected item. Recommendation of 
the agent of the insurance to be bought 
should be only after most conscientious 
consideration on his part of facts about 
the whole family and the financial set- 
up. He doesn’t want any business on 
the “handout, you are a friend of mine” 
basis. 

Mr. Whitney has made a special study 
of partnership agreements and works 
through the agreement to the partner- 
ship sale. His large average size policy 
has been increasing. 





Licensing Agents 
(Continued from Page 66) 


sioner dwindles to insignificance by com- 
parison with the rejections made by 
agency supervisors. : 
Thus, it is probable that states using 
the system of Group I feel, and with 
reason, that the integrity of the appoint- 
ing company alone is sufficient and that 
nothing could be added to the public’s 
protection by reviewing a questionnaire 
which, by its very nature, would prob- 
ably reveal less than was known to the 
company making the appointment. On 
the other hand, there is no gainsaying 
the sobering effect of making an affi- 
davit which is to be filed with a gov- 
ernmental agency. The solemnity of the 
oath frequently causes the disclosure of 
facts on an agent’s questionnaire that 
would otherwise remain undiscovered 
and, for this reason, the system outlined 
in Group II may be preferable. Here, 
and also in Groups III, IV and V, the 
Insurance Commissioner can review an 
affidavit giving information ranging from 
simple facts of pedigree to general in- 
quiries into the applicant’s knowledge of 
the insurance business, ethics and laws. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful that the abil- 
ity of a candidate to serve the insuring 





FACTS! 


Ninth oldest 


among American life 


insurance companies, we enter 


our 96th year, driven by a young, 


progressive spirit that belies our age. 


This year, as last, our business forges 


forward... but most important, 


our biggest gains are still in 


friendly service! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland MAINE Home Office 











public can be adequately tested by his 
answers to a questionnaire. 

The degree of Departmental co: tro] 
coexercised in Group III goes be:ond 
that exercised under the first two gr ups 
only to the extent of approving a c: irse 
of instruction prepared and give: by 
the company. The company select: and 
trains the prospective agent and its cer- 
tificate of satisfactory completion o° the 
course fully qualifies the agent. 

So, in each of Groups I, II anc II] 
the determination of an agent’s quuilifi- 
cations rests, in the last analysis, square- 
ly on the company. However, in Gr ups 
IV and V, this responsibility is sli {ted 
to the Insurance Department which con- 
ducts its own examination to tes: the 
agent’s knowledge of the business. A\I- 
though essentially the Insurance Deyart- 
ment conceptions of responsibility in 
Groups IV and V are identical, they dif- 
fer as to the times at which the state 
test is applied. The immediately ap- 
parent consequences of this difference 
are important. Under Group IV, a tem- 
porary license is issued for a limited 
time during which the agent prepares 
for the examination through formal 
classroom instruction and by the invalu- 
able knowledge gained through field ex- 
perience. The new agent in this case 
is enabled to assume his duties almost at 
once whereas, under the system of Group 
V, a delay ranging from a few days toa 
period of as much as six or more weeks 
may elapse before he can pursue his 
vocation. This delay, esnecially to those 
persons who have anonlied for agencies 
with companies providing no training pe- 
riod with compensation, might prove an 
insurmountable handicap and might serve 
to keep a thoroughly competent man out 
of the business. 


Merits of Various Systems 


The writer has no disposition to pro- 
ject himself into the realm of contro- 
versy, but a word on the merits of the 
various systems may not be out of place, 
First impressions are lasting and the new 
agent may well be discouraged to find, 
almost at his first contact with the in- 
surance business, that his earning ca- 
pacity will be nil or, at best, greatly re- 
stricted for the not inconsiderable pe- 
riod he is compelled to wait for his 
agent’s license authority. Perhaps the 
strongest reasons support examinations 
as the only satisfactory means for the 
Insurance Department to fulfill its statu- 
tory obligation to protect the public in- 
terest, but it would seem that this ob- 
ligation is satisfied by the system out- 
lined in Group IV. Too often the lesson 
learned in the classroom is forgotten or 
loses its meaning when applied to a 
practical situation, and since the only 
real test of formal training is a prag- 
matic one, this important determinant, 
under the Group V system, must re- 
main unknown throughout a_ period 
which is expensive, both to the company 
in money spent on education and to 
the applicant in time spent in training 
for something to which he may not, 
in the final reckoning, be adaptable. The 
qualifications of an insurance agent can- 
not wholly be determined by his ability 
to pass a written examination alone; the 
temperamental ability to meet and deal, 
adequately and honestly, with peoyle is 
an equally important qualification. 

Each State Insurance Department is 
keenly aware of its own problems and 
handicaps yet each undoubtedly ‘eels, 
and justifiably so, that it is doing the 
job contemplated for it under the law. 
Thorough familiarity with the laws. re- 
quirements and procedural detail of each 
state and strict compliance therewit!: will 
engender and tend to maintain goo: re- 
lations with Insurance Departments and 
go a long way toward maintaining a “igh 
standard in the sales personnel. 





Average Policies 


Ordinary life insurance policies )\T- 
chased by American policyholders ast 
year averaged more than $2,000, an in- 
crease of 5% above the previous vcat 


and 10% above 1940. 
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NOT YET, BILLY! 


Your turn will come only too soon, Billy. It won’t 
be long before you will be old enough to do your 
own flying. Pray God that this war will have long 
been over when that day comes, and that the 
nations will have learned to live in peace together. 
Manhood seems a long way off to you, Billy. 
You envy your big brothers in the service. If you 
had your way, you’d be dressed right now in a 
snappy uniform, doing your bit for Uncle Sam. 
Naturally, it never occurs 


to you that millions of you SAFETy 


boys and girls have a tre- 
mendous influence on this - 
war even if you never hear a Pm 
bomb burst. Here’s what we Pe 
mean: Over 67 millions of w 


people in the United States P7 a 


Mt: 


own life insurance and most 





Every day these policyholders pay millions of 
dollars in life insurance premiums... and every 
day, on an average, 10 million life insurance dol- 
lars are reinvested in U.S. government bonds. 
Other large sums are invested in such vital enter- 
prises as railroads, real estate and other essential 
industries. 

Also, these life insurance dollars help to lick in- 
flation, for they represent saving instead of spend- 
ing. And—possibly finest of 
all—they play a tremendous 
part in building the morale of 
¢ the wartime American family. 


° 
« Take your time, Billy, you'll 
= be a man soon enough. Mean- 
~< while, you are indirectly mak- 
————l, 2 . ee : 
=r. ing a spiritual and material 


contribution toward victory 


of them are fathers or mothers PROVIDENT Mutu AL that is inherent in the pro- 


who own it mainly to protect Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA tection of boys and girls like 


youngsters like you. 


Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 you. 
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Analysis of 


Sales to 


By Marion J. DuPaul W C) M Ek N 


Manager Women’s Division, Joseph H. Reese Agency 
Penn Mutual 


women’s market for life insur- 
ance is expanding. Obviously, funda- 
mental reason for increased sales is 
larger employment by women in indus- 
try and larger incomes. 

\ few years ago women agents spe- 
cialized in one employed group. Today, 
they are broadening their prospects and 
contacting many different fields of 
women buyers. Strange, too, their sales 
to men have shown a decided increase 
this year. 

Our agency finds that the younger age 
group (women under 25) account for 
42% of the business written up to 
August 15 this year, and next 26% of 
our sales. were to women between 25 
and 35. Perhaps that’s due to fact that 
this age group represents a larger pro- 
portion of employed women at higher 
wages today; so prospecting is with this 
in mind. 


The 


Popularity of Retirement Income 


Our favorite sale is Retirement In- 
come plan. It fits needs of the girl 
today, combining protection, savings 


and a guaranteed income for the future, 
all in one package. As we concentrate 
on insurance for the younger ages the 
trend, of course, is away from selling 
annuities, although we still have the 
problem of the older woman to solve. 
Of our sales 12% are on Limited Pay- 
ment Life plans. The appeal here is as 
always that “you don’t have to pay 
all your life and you can save while 
earnings are high.” The higher premium 
forms of life insurance have a decided 
appeal to women. 

Among our group of women agents 
72% of our sales are to women. There 
is a decided increase in number of sales 
to women working in the war industries, 
but not so much among the skilled 
workers, as among the clerical forces. 
They, too, are enjoying an economic 
status never attained before. Our great 
problem is to reach these people as they 
are not accessible during working hours 
due to war regulations and the high 
pressure under which they work today. 
The aproach to this market is difficult. 
It means night work and lots of it, so 
that the prospect may be contacted in 
her home. But once we have the op- 
portunity of talking with her, the whole 
psychology of the times makes it easier 
for us to present our story and close 
the sale. 


More Conscious of Savings 


One reason working women are inter- 
ested in life insurance is that they have 
become more conscious of the savings 
idea. The fact that they are under So- 
cial Security makes them more con- 
cerned about their future security. It 
has been an educational process. The 
Government makes the savings sale to 
therm. automatically by deductions from 
their pay-checks and then on all sides 
the sale of War Bonds makes them 
more savings conscious. 

Many women like to pay premiums as 
muuch as five years in advance and plan 
to continue making the annual payment 
each year just the same. This is a de- 
cided indication that they want to save 
today and keep their contracts paid 
ahead for the “rainy” day they may 
encounter after these “easy-earning” 
years are over. 

Another market increasingly opening 
up for women agents is the field of 
juvenile insurance. There is a special 


appeal to women to encourage starting 
a savings plan for a child. This also 
gives us a splendid opportunity to pro- 
eram the father’s insurance and become 
familiar 


with the family set-up, and 


MARION J. DuPAUL 


often results in sales on either the 
father or mother—and sometimes both. 
We sell quite a little “wife” insurance. 

We are selling higher premium insur- 
ance and our average premium on busi- 
ness placed is very high. This, of course, 
results in higher commission rates, al- 





though our average size case would not 
indicate this. 

I predict that after the war, the life 
insurance business is going to have an 
increased number of women agents. 
More women are in business today than 
ever before and they are going to want 
to continue their independence and 
maintain that economic freedom which 
they now enjoy. There will always be 
a good women’s market and women will 
find that selling life insurance will offer 
the kind of career they want. 


“Fashionable” To Buy 
(Continued from Page 65) 


and his obligations in the event of pre- 
mature death. 
Telling Elementary Facts 

It has been my personal experience 
that a very simple recitation of elemen- 
tary facts will incite such prospects to 
the current review of their estate and 
an inevitable favorable action. This is 
especially true when it is feasible and 
possible—as it frequently is—to intro- 
duce the element of “George Prospect of 
the Ajax Co. has just done this same 
thing and is quite pleased with himself.” 
In other words, the subtle setting of a 
fashion will enhance attention and cre- 
ate interest. 

This is especially true today because 
busy and successful men are quick to 
recognize the merit of sound decisions 
by contemporaries as it saves wear and 
tear on their own mentality. If “George 
Prospect” thinks along similar lines, his 
judgment is good and detailed investiga- 
tion becomes superfluous. : 

Of course, there are several variations 
on this particular theme. But, of pri- 
mary importance is the thought that 
such executives must be given an easy 
opportunity to take a fashionable yet 
practical action to the advantage of their 
various financial interests. ae 

A protracted and complicated solicita- 
tion does nothing but hamper the war 
effort of these busy executives. On the 
other hand, easy does it. 








$64,000,000. 


Progress 


At the end of 1936 The Manhattan Life was 86 
years old, and had insurance in force at that time of 


In just over six and a half years since that time we 
have added $47,000,000—the total insurance now in 
force being approximately $111,000,000. 





ok * 





om ae 


There is not only a reason—there are a number of 
reasons for this accomplishment; interesting reasons for 
ambitious, qualified men who desire an Agency of their 
own in a territory not now covered. 


The MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


* * 








War Bond Chief 


(Continued from Page 48) 


chased by the Greensboro and High 
Point people would be named after Guil- 
ford County. 

The bomber campaign was officially 
launched by former Governor Clyde R. 
Hoey, state chairman of the war finance 
committee, at a big public rally at Greens. 
boro Memorial stadium. The bomber 
campaign was so successful that enough 
additional over the quota was reached 
for purchase of 28 fighter planes to 
escort the 14 bombers. 

In the recent set-up of the War Fi- 
nance Committee for North Carolina, 
Andrews was drafted to be executive 
vice chairman to assist in the formation 
of the North Carolina organization, and 
help get it underway and through the 
third War Loan Drive. 

Outside of: the life insurance business 
and the War Savings activities Mr. An- 
drews has many interests as he is active 
in everything having to do with material, 
cultural and civic development of Greens- 
boro. He is vice-president of the Greens- 
boro Community and War Chest and is 
a former chairman of its budget com- 
mittee and served as Campaign Chairman 
in the fall of 1942. He is also a director 
of the Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a past director of the 
Greensboro Art center. He is a past 
master of Guilford Lodge No. 656, F. 
& A. M., has attained the thirty-second 
degree of the Scottish Rite and is a 
Shriner, In 1936 he was president of 
the Civitan Club and has been especially 
interested in the Americanization and 
citizenship program of that club as car- 
ried out in the city and county schools. 
He is a deacon in the First Presbyterian 
Church and since his college days has 
been a teacher in the Sunday School, 
having taken up that work when at 
Chapel Hill. He belongs to the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Club and the 
Greensboro Country Club, and is an 
ardent fisherman. 

Mrs. Andrews was Pearle Balsley Hum- 
phrey of Greensboro. She was educated 
in the Mary Baldwin College of Staun- 
ton, Va., and at Gunston Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is interested in the work 
of various organization to which she be- 
longs, including the Junior League, Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, Garden Club 
and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. She also is a teacher in the First 
Presbyterian Church Sunday « School. 
Their son is William Humphrey An- 
drews. 





Tax Complications 


(Continued from Page 40) 
one reason or another might be badly 
involved, it may even seem desirable to 
explore the possibility of creating an 
inter vivos trust. Or perhaps the optional 
modes of settlement may sometime be 
developed for this purpose. In any case 
where the general estate is relied tpon 
as the source of payment it should be 
clearly understood that merely to make 
policies payable to the general estate 
without any will directive can aggravate 
instead of relieve the already unen\ iable 
plight of the income beneficiaries. 


Will Facilitate Tax Collection 


This is in no sense a program for tax 
evasion or avoidance. Quite on the con- 
trary, it will facilitate tax collection. Yet, 
at the same time, it will be of even 
greater advantage to those upon wiom 
the tax will fall. Everyone, in fact, would 
seem to benefit by the elimination 0! 
these troublesome complications — the 
Government, the taxpayers, the company; 
the insured’s lawyer, whose foresight in 
drafting a will may one dav be in issue, 
and the field underwriter upon whose 
alertness and ability to plan soundly in 
these cases so much may depend. 
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“THOSE WHO EXPECT” 








It was old Thomas Paine who wrote one of 
the most sage things about life that has ever been 
written: —‘‘Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it.” 


In all the history of the world that has never 
been more appropriately true for every part of the 
world. Men are fighting in armies on every con- 
tinent to secure freedom or to obtain its return, 
and to guarantee its future. 





It is equally true for civilians as for soldiers 
and sailors. The blessings of freedom are not 
always obvious. Sometimes they are cloaked with 
a patchwork of petty irritations. But it is in living 
up to the spirit of a law as well as its letter that patriotism is found. 


It is in being patient about rationing. It is in keeping mum rather than accepting the tempta- 
tion to repeat some dramatic rumor. 


It is in patrolling the beat rather than strutting in a parade. It is in washing dishes in a canteen 
while the girls are dancing with the men in uniform. It is in buying War Bonds rather than enlarg- 
ing the shopping list. It is in grinning rather than grousing. 


It is what a soldier means when he speaks of “fatigue duty,” and he does not mean that he is 
tired. 


THE 


Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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Work as Team One Day a Week 


One day in every five Edward W. 
Rosenheim and Ralph J. Klemperer of 
the Stumes & Loeb agency, Penn Mutual 
Life, Chicago, do joint work. They de- 
cide in advance 
which man opens 
up the interview. 
The second man is 
then later intro- 
duced as an au- 
thority. 

Mr. Rosenheim 
was a food prod- 
ucts manufacturer 
in Chicago, serv- 
ing the North 
shore trade with 
fancy __ groceries. 
In 1935, when 
fancy grocery im- 
ports began to 
fade, he had a 
chance to sell the 
business advantageously and did so. In 
1940, at the age of 50, he went with 
Stumes & Loeb. In his first full year 
he led the Penn Mutual for new men in 
volume and lives. Key men and part- 
nership insurance were well represented 
in his sales. This year his volume will 
run from $600,000 to $700,000. 

Mr. Rosenheim discovered that his 
contemporaries for the most part had 
their insurance program filled or were 
uninsurable. He, therefore, sought new 
outlets in clubs and associations—phil- 
anthropic, fraternal, political—and they 
were largely people he did not know. 














Edw. W. Rosenheim 





Service Insurance 
(Continued from Page 38) 


Q. May the creditor of an insured or 
of a beneficiary either attach or secure an 
assignment of the benefits of the policy for 
the liquidation of a debt of the insured or 
the beneficiary? 


A. No, the proceeds of these policies 
are free from the claims of civil creditors 
and may not be assigned. 


Q. If a third party pays the premiums 
on a National Service Life contract for one 
in the service and the latter dies, may the 
party who paid the premiums be repaid 
etther with or without interest for the 
prenmnums he has paid? 


A. No recovery is possible. 


O. If premiums are paid by remittance 
direct to the Veterans’ Admimstration will 
the insured receive a monthly premium no- 
tice and a premium receipt for his remit- 
tance? 


A. Yes. 


QO. Who determines whether one is to- 
tally disabled or not? 


A. The Administrator of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is exclusively authorized to 
make this decision. 

Q. Is the face amount of the policy de- 
creased by reason of premiums having 
been waived? 

A. No. 


O. Will the Veterans’ Administration 
require periodic proof of the continuance 
of the total disability after it has once 
made a decision that an insured is entitled 
to premium waiver ? 

A. Yes, the law authorizes the Admin- 
istrator to require a re-examination when- 
ever deemed necessary by him. 

QO. What proof ts required of a bene- 
ficiary before payment of the insurance will 
be made? 

A. There must be an official statement 
from the War Department or a certified 
copy of the public record of the insurer’s 
death, together with a certified copy of the 
record of birth of the beneficiary. 

Q. Where will these proofs be found? 

A. As a rule, the public record of 
births, deaths, marriage and divorce will 
be found on file with the Director of the 


In January, 1942, he started working 
jointly with a man newer in the busi- 
ness than himself — Ralph Klemperer, 
an office associate. They work well to- 
gether. 

Born and reared in Chicago Mr. 
Klemperer was for a long time in the 
millinery manufacturing business, mak- 
ing women’s hats, and was president of 
his trade associa- 
tion for many 
years. He made 
the first contract 
between union 
labor and the mil- 
linery industry. 

In 1938 his part- 
ner died without 
business insurance. 
It was a_ death- 
dealing blow to the 
business which 
went into liquida- 
tion. Later, he be- 
came a_ millinery 
jobber, but was 
dissatisfied and 
kept his eye open 
other business. He 
attended DePaul University at night, 
studying law. His wife urged him to 
enter life insurance. He joined Stumes 
& Loeb in 1941. He will probably pay 
for $750,000 this year. He writes largely 
three types of coverage: partnership in- 
surance (in which he tells his own ex- 
perience); stock survivorship control in- 
surance; and tax insurance. 





Ralph J. Klemperer 


to go into some 





Bureau of Vital Statistics of the state 
where the birth, death, or marriage took 
place. 

Q. Will these proofs be furnished free? 

A. Asa rule, each state requires a fee 
for each certified copy unless a statement 
is included in the request that the proof 
is necessary to support a claim pending 
before the Veterans’ Administration in 
which case the states generally furnish 
these documents without cost. 

_Q. Are there any restrictions in Na- 
tional Service’ Life Insurance policies by 


reason of residence, travel, occupation, or 
military or naval service? 

A. There are no restrictions whatso- 
ever in these policies and the proceeds are 
entirely exempt from taxation or assign- 
ment. 

O. Will the permanent types of policies 
of National Service Life Insurance pay 
dividends ? 

A. Yes, if there are any savings in 
mortality or excess interest from the in- 
vested funds, 

QO. May dividend accumulations be with- 
drawn by the insured at any time while 
the policies are in force? 

A. Yes, or the dividends may be ap- 
plied to reduce the premium, 

If a member of the service is grant- 
ed a policy and is later found guilty of 
mutiny, treason, spying, or desertion, will 
his insurance contract remain in force even 
upon the payment of premiums? 

A. No, his policy will be canceled. 

Q. Will the insurance be paid to a des- 
ignated beneficiary in the event the insured 
be executed by civil authorities as a result 
of conviction for a crime carrying the 
death penalty? 

. No. 

QO. What is the automatic insurance? 

A. The National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 as amended by Public Law 
360, 77th Congress, approved December 20, 
1941, provides automatic insurance against 
death in line of duty in active service oc- 
curring on or after October 8, 1940, and on 
or prior to April 19, 1942, in an aggregate 
amount of $5,000 (including any Govern- 
ment insurance otherwise in force at the 
date of death) payable only to the widow 
or widower while unremarried, child or 
children, dependent mother or father of 
the insured. If total disability is suffered 
under similar conditions and such disability 
continues without interruption for six 
months, the Act as amended provides that 
the totally disabled person shall be deemed 
to have applied for and been granted in- 
surance in the aggregate sum of $5,000, 
with premium waived until six months 
after the insured ceases to be totally dis- 
abled or until April 20, 1943, whichever 
is the earlier date. 

Q. If a member of the service had ap- 
plied for $2,000 of National Service Life 
Insurance and died in line of duty between 
October 8, 1940, and April 19, 1942, would 
his beneficiary be entitled to the difference 





Noncancellable 
Accident and Sickness 
Insurance for the needs you 
can’t foresee! 


Participating Life Insurance 
for the needs you can 
now foresee! 


PRINGFIELD’ 








Many Activities of 
Miss Lorraine Sin:on 





Moff. tt St.:dio 
SINTON 


LORRAINE 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU, sales produc- 
tion manager, of Paul W. Cook Agency, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago, and one of 
best informed insurance women in the 
country, qualified for Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table this year 
on a personal production basis. She is 
woman member of Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters board of directors 
and is chairman of its bulletin com- 
mittee. She is a member of the National 
Association’s committee on Life insur- 
ance information. Also, she is one of 
two women members of the Chicago 
Life Insurance and Trust Council. 

A graduate cum laude University of 
Chicago, Miss Linton started her insur- 
ance career as an editor and continues 
that interest with contributions to insur- 
ance publications. She is author of the 
articles in this edition on Chicago insur- 
ance personalities. On the platform she 
is at home, having addressed insurance 
groups in a number of cities. Insurance 
angle of tax laws have been thoroughly 
studied by her and for past two years 
she has been familiarizing herself with 
the employes’ trust subject. 

At Pittsburgh on National Association 
program she spoke on special markets 
panel part of the women’s day program. 





between the $2,000 worth of insurance he 
applied for and the $5,000 figure stated in 
the amendment of December 20, 1941, to 
the National Service Insurance Act? 


~ Les. 

Q. What is the difference in the per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries in the case of 
contract National Service Life Insurance 
and the so-called automatic insurance? | 

The contract insurance can be paid 
to wife, child or children, parent or parent 
in loco parentis, brothers and sisters,w!iere- 


as automatic insurance will only be paid 
to the widow or widower while unre:ar- 
ried, child or children and dependent moth- 

er or father and in the order named. | 
Q. If discharged when will the first 
premium be due and what, if any, race 

period is allowed? 
A. The first premium following ‘is- 
iini- 


charge will be due on the monthly 
versary date of the policy. In other words, 
if during service the insurance becam: e!- 


fective on the fifteenth of the month and 
you were discharged from service om the 
thirtieth of the month, premium shuld 


be remitted directly to the Veterans’ \d- 
ministration on the fifteenth of the moath 
following discharge. The regulations a ow 
a grace period of thirty-one days du: ing 
which the-insurance will remain in ‘ul 
force, 
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; day the millions of men and women 
now oni active service with the armed forces will 
come marching home triumphant and victorious! 

We want to be ready to help them resume 
their nofmal ways of peace-time living. 

We want to be ready to help them make the future 
financially secure for themselves and their loved ones. 

Toward these ends we are making the neces- 
sary preparations right now. 


Several important steps have already been taken: | 


We have developed the Budget Plan for the 


ASK 


LIFE 








when They Come Marching Home! =~ 








‘ Berkshire “%« 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





payment of premiums in a convenient, sound and 


thrifty manner. 

We have developed the Triangle Pattern of 
merchandising life insurance in a simple, under- 
standable and effective way. 

We have developed the Rate Book of Needs 
to facilitate the presentation of life insurance ser- 
vices clearly, concisely and fittingly in the solution 
of the twenty-three basic needs. 

Yes—when they come marching home, we will 
be ready to serve them! 


Incorporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Selling Insurance to War Workers 


Several articles from successful agents in cities where there are large 
war industries follow. Each gives his own angle relative to interviewing this 
class of prospects, which is having the attention of so many hundreds of 


insurance agents today. 


My Sales Method With War Workers 


By Thomas R. Hawkins 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Jackson, Mich. 


One of the most effective approaches 
in selling war workers continues to be 
Social Security. I get names from some 
one I have sold or have tried to sell. 
Each week I always try to have thirty 
referred names, finding out all I can 
about them before the interviews. I pre- 
pare my cases early in the morning or 
after I have finished day’s calls. I use 
regular Social Security chart furnished 
by my company, filling in the chart with 
red pencil to show Social Security in- 
come family will have in event of head 
of family’s death. Usually, my plan is 
to sell 30 Pay Life and the Family 
Maintenance rider (pictured in the 
chart) so as to fit in with SS benefits. 
Have done so well with SS approach 
and sales that I would recommend that 
every agent who has not used this 
method should try it for thirty days 
and see how it works. 

Overcoming Chief Objection 

Chief objection to insurance buying at 
present time by workers making much 
more money than formerly is that their 
income will not last and they are fear- 
ful of lay off after the duration. I point 
out, in these cases, that after they have 


Thomas R. Hawkins 


Thomas R. Hawkins Equitable of | 
Iowa, Jackson, Mich., was born on a| 
farm outside his present city. After | 
spending a year in high school he | 
had to make a living and his first job | 
was as a “back room boy” with a| 
large chain of grocery stores with} 
which he worked his way to manager | 
of a combination grocery and meat | 
store, a job he held for seven years. | 
As lifting heavy cases threatened his | 
health he looked for another field. | 
As he was married and had three | 
children he searched carefully, finally | 
deciding upon insurance, a decision | 
| he has never regretted. He has writ- | 
| ten more than $300,000 this year. 








carried the insurance for five years the 
paid-up value will exceed the total pre- 
ium deposits and during the years in 
which insurance is in force they of 
course have full protection. 

\nother method I use is to present a 
ledger statement. During the past 





THOMAS R. HAWKINS 


eighteen months I have worked up such 
statements for $5,000 on the 30 Pay 
Life plan on ages from 15 to 45. I pur- 
chased some celluloid covers to fit these 
sheets and carry them in my sales kit 
so they always look neat. I use those in 
perhaps 60% of my interviews. This plan 
has sold many cases to doctors and 
business men. One case which stands 
out in my mind was a call last June on 
a successful business man who had never 
carried any individual insurance. With 
ly the ledger statement I sold the 
best case I have written since starting 
in the business. Furthermore, he does 
not object to being a center of influence. 
To sum up, I believe that half the 
success in selling workers is the agent’s 
state of mind. You will not be success- 
ful unless you feel that your success is 
within your reach, and you must reach 
for it with all your energy and resource. 
It is a privilege to buy insurance just 
as it is to sell it. People want to be 
guided when they know you have their 
best interests at heart, and that should 
be your motivation. 


War Workers not Just Men in Plants 
By Russell P. Innes 
Great-West Life, Detroit 


I think that almost everybody who is 
making an income greater than he did 
in peacetime, over and above his cur- 
rent expenses, should be classed as a 
war worker. And that includes doctors, 
lawyers, grocerymen and all others who 
are successful and are earning larger 
incomes indirectly because of the war 
production payrolls. Now that is a 
pretty wide field. There has never been 
a better one and agents are fortunate 
that they have this opportunity. 

War workers are merely successful in- 
dividuals making a good income and with 


the same desires every good American 
has that he be secure in case of misfor- 
tune and also need not have to worry 
in case he “lives too long” after working 
days are over. He has the same concern 
about his family’s future that all Amer- 
icans have. 


Talks Are Fundamental 


Therefore, once locating the prospect 
in war industry, or in affiliated avenues, 
the salesman starts right in with the 
most effective talk he knows, and it is 
not much different than the talk he has 


always successfully used. Salesmanship 
is nothing more than painting a mental 
picture of something which will be pleas- 
ing to the individual and create a de- 
sire for ownership. But there is one 
point where there is a present day dif- 
ference, and that is where individuals are 
met who are disturbed about the future 
of the country, believing that after the 
war there is no telling what will happen, 
and who feel sure that there never will 
return again the glorious eras of the 
past. 

At this point the agent must put this 
pessimism to rout. He cannot success- 
fully present the product of life insur- 
ance if he has not great faith and con- 
fidence in his country. If there is any 
doubt in his mind about the future he 
is not going to get very far in building 
a program in which he is asking a pros- 
pect to make investment. True, there is 
uncertainty about the future in a pretty 
wide sphere, but that concern is largely 
on the surface. The agent’s responsibil- 
ity is to remove it. 

The principal problem which should 
concern the agent is how he is to see 
the man who is making money. If 
through his personal friends, his business 
associates, and his privilege of freedom 
in this country, which enables him to 
knock on any door and request an inter- 
view, an agent cannot devise some meth- 


Largest Field for 


RUSSELL P. INNES 

od of seeing people through his own in- 
itiative, then I would say it is impossible 
for him to remain long in the insurance 
business. 


Insurance Selling 


By Frederick H. Rausch 


Reliance Life, Baltimore 


The war industry worker makes up 
the largest field for sale of life insur- 


ance. 

In discussing the field let us first real- 
ize that in this type of interviewing and 
selling today men of all classes are rep- 
resented, and what we do today will 
have a considerable influence on selling 
of life insurance after the war is over. 
Reasons why are obvious. Many of our 
future industrial heads will grow out 
of this field. Our population has shift- 
ed from practically every industry and 
profession to this vital work. Our col- 
lege boys are working in defense plants, 
as do also the less fortunate from the 
educational standpoint. Thus, our pres- 
ent as well as future executives and busi- 
ness men are well represented in this 
group. 

Any life insurance salesman should 
realize that if his future is to be one 
of success he must not only sell today 
but build through his sales of today a 
foundation for his sales of tomorrow. 
If this is true, how can any life insur- 
ance man forget or shun this field of 
work ? 

Locating the Prospect 


The selling of life insurance to thése 
workers is just a routine job once you 
find your prospect, so let’s point out a 
few ways to locate your prospect. 

To any man who has sold a defense 
worker, the old “endless chain” method 
is easy to use. Ask for the names of 
the men with whom he rides to work, his 
foreman’s name, and, also, for the names 
of the men he comes in contact with on 
the job. In requesting these names, 
make it clear that your policyholder need 
not know they want insurance. All you 
expect from him are names, addresses 
and the most convenient time to call to 
see his friends. All defense plants 
work in shifts and you will waste your 
time if you fail to get this information; 
furthermore, you may call and disturb 
the prospect’s sleep, which may put him 
in a bad frame of mind, a serious detri- 
ment to the sale. Each name you re- 
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ceive by using the above method should 
furnish you with at least three additional 
names, after your interview. Three or 
four weeks of work among these people 
should enable you to allocate your time 
with little or no waste. You can list 
your day’s work from early morning to 
late at night, according to plant shiits. 
Previous to selling the defense worker, 
I found myself with much time on ty 
hands during the day, but since sel! ng 
in this field, I could use a longer <‘y, 
as I cannot keep up with the name: | 
receive, 
Automobile License Numbers 

Men who have not already sold to 
defense workers can easily get a siitt 
by going to any defense plant as a silt 
is leaving and taking automobile license 
numbers. This will enable him to {1d 
out who owns the car and where ticy 
live. A few of these will start him ofl 
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and then by switching to the “endless 
chain” method for prospecting, he will 
a“ a personal reference to his pros- 
pect, which is a big advantage in the 
final sale. 

By being sincere and honest in your 
dealings you will find these prospects 
fast to recognize these qualities, thus 


eliminating hesitancy most people feel 
toward giving you the names of their 
friends to call upon. 

Never suggest the cancellation of poli- 
cies already held by them, and, in pre- 
senting your contract, be sure to offer 
one that meets their needs to the best 
of your ability. 


War Doesn’t Change My Work System 


By Dawn A. Smith 
Equitable of Iowa, Rockford, Ill 


key men and workers in war indus- 
trics are possibly the best concentrated 
source of prospects that our business 
has seen. The experience that I have 
had in this direction has been good, but 
it has not come from any change that 
| have made in prospecting, or sales ap- 
proach, or type of business sold. We 
have the advantage of being able to 
meet anyone of our own choosing; so 
at this time, while some firms in other 
fields are out of business, and others 
marking time for the duration, we can 
see individuals connected with the indus- 
tres that are geared to the war program. 

If we are on the right track in pros- 
pecting we are naturally working with 
the key man, and the worker in war 
industries, or the individual whose busi- 
ness is prospering due to the war pro- 
gram. 

When I entered insurance in Rockford 
it was new to me. My first job was to 
establish a work system because I 
needed business quickly, and consistent- 
ly. I geared myself to a program of 
plans and results. Industry must operate 
on a schedule. A merchant must keep 
a running inventory; a professional man 
must have his time schedule, and we 
agents must keep a record of plans and 
results. 

The plan that I use is simple, com- 
pact, easy to understand and works. 
Placed in my desk is my work and 


| Dawn A. Smith 
| Dawn A. Smith of Rockford at- 
|tended the University of Chicago. 
| He became associated with an insur- 
lance agency handling all forms of 
‘general insurance and_ real estate. 
| Deciding to become a life insurance 
| agent he joined the C. Dee Walker 
|agency of Equitable of Iowa in 1939. 
|/He immediately began to produce 
| consecutively and became a member 
}o the company’s App-a-Week pro- 
ram. In 1942 he paid for more than 
$250,000, and exceeded that figure by 
| August 15 this year. 











prospect file. I use this file every morn- 
ing and every evening—and coordinate 
its operation with my daily plans and 
results. From the day I started pro- 
ducing business I have kept complete 
records—by the week and month—and 
then transferred the data to my yearly 
inventory book. I consider the informa- 
tion in my work file as valuable to me 
as shelves of merchandise are to the 
merchant. 

To me_ prospecting 
angle to our business. 


is the simplest 
I believe in every 
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important system—endless chain, re- 
ferred leads, centers of influence, direct 
mail. In my solicitation I use the 
method of friendly selling. 

I make my approach on basis of sav- 
ing or protection or of both. I fre- 
quently say that I am calling to discuss 
the most important factor relative to 
the prospect’s economic future—and that 
is money. | believe that every prospect 
has a few reasons for not buying life 
insurance “at the moment,” so | welcome 
all of the excuses at the beginning. | 
want to get excuses out of his system, 
and thereby prepare myself for the 
selling portion of the interview. 

If we are prospecting right, and 
soliciting right, many of us are natu- 
rally working with the war worker. The 
advantage of interviewing war workers 
is that they have same needs as others, 
but have the ability to pay. 

Soon we will enjoy peace again. The 
war worker will pass into history. He 
will go back into the retail business, 
professional life or numerous other fields 
of endeavor. Through the ingenuity of 
American engineers new businesses will 
develop in aviation and synthetic prod- 
ucts. But the American family will still 
have the same need and the same desire 
for life insurance, and the American 
worker will still have the. same ability 
to pay, even though he will no longer be 
a war worker. 


Writing the Young Men in War Plants 


By Robert S. Albritton 
Provident Mutual, Los Angeles 


While it is true that a substantial part 
o! my business is now coming from men 
working with aircraft companies this is 
not due to any particular change in my 
working methods. It is just that large 
numbers of the young men in this com- 
munity, who would be my clients in any 
: nt, are now working in the aircraft 

industry. The men with whom I work 
are in their 20’s and early 30’s, most of 
them are married, and if single, are in 
ssential positions. They are making 
niet good incomes within this age 


group. Majority are university men; 
many, graduate engineers. Most are 
working in the engineering and adminis- 
trative departments of the companies. 
My method of meeting these men has 
been entirely by means of referred in- 
troductions from my friends and policy- 
owners within their companies. The 
work is on the basis of developing a 
financial plan of which a sound life in- 
surance program is a part. The pro- 
gram work is generally rather simple, 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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Spends Time With Men From One Plant 
By Edward T. Ging 
Bankers Life Co., Pittsburgh 


I spend most of my time with war 

workers from one of the defense plants 
outside of Pittsburgh. Due to the three 
shifts maintained I find it convenient to 
make appointments mornings, afternoons 
and evenings. I maintain a chart of the 
shifts which enables me to know what 
time of day I can see each prospect, 
thus saving call backs. 
_ Average prospects are married, with 
from one to three children. Most have 
from $1,000 to $3,000 Group insurance 
and only $1,000 to $2,000 of straight life 
insurance. 

My approach is always the benefits of 
Social Security. Only about 5% of the 
workers realize there is a death benefit 
under SS. Also, they are interested in 
knowing what they will receive at 
Age 65. 

Usually, I interest them in a 20 Year 

Family Income Plan which gives to the 
average worker’s family a fairly good 
Mrogram along with SS ‘benefits. Due to 
his policy having, part Term insurance 
the rates are not so high for the average 
worker. Also, this plan gives the man’s 
family protection at least through the 
dependency period. I also include in the 
presentation their retirement benefits 
under SS and their present and _ pro- 
posed insurance. 

As for my career I went into the 
syndicate chain store business and man- 
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aged stores for eleven years. 
life insurance in 1940. Am 
my company’s Premier Club. 


Often Out of Town Keyman Will Return 
By Robert D. Smith 
Massachusetts Mutual, Dayton, O. 


The war plant executive may keep the 
agent guessing more than other pros- 
pects due to necessary postponement of 
appointments. He may be in Washing- 
ton at a time the agent expects him to 
have a medical examination and the 
agent was looking to receive the first 
annual deposit. An agent shouldn’t lose 
interest because of these postponements. 
The agent’s business is dependent on his 
prospect’s business and the latter makes 
more unscheduled trips and is engaged 
in more conferences than before. 

With exception noted above there 
isn’t much difference in selling an execu- 
tive in a war plant than in selling anv 
other busy “key man.” However, I do 
think that the industry key man is some- 
what more receptive, at present time if 
approached properly and opportunely be- 
cause just as he is thinking of the future 
in war work he also has in mind the use 
of his present profits as relating to his 
family and his business. 

If the prospect is not a personal ac- 
quaintance it may be necessary for the 
agent to locate the key man in the or- 
ganization and develop him first. Prob- 
ably making more money than he ever 
made he is in a position to own more 
insurance. If it is possible for the agent 
to sell the key man a policy, or at least 
sell himself, it will be easier to get past 
his secretary. In some cases the key man 
may be the executive’s private secretary. 

The key man if properly developed 
will give an idea of what type of insur- 
ance is needed—Stock Retirement, Part- 
nership, Retirement Income, Pension 
Trust or Salary Deduction. Often there 
is a need for more than one plan. And 
often more than one executive needs a 
personal plan. The executive mav have 
just taken all the insurance he feels he 
can handle at the present time for him- 
self but the agent who was one step 
ahead on his personal insurance might 
be one step behind on a Pension Trust, 
Stock Retirement or Partnership plan 
where the Corporation pays for the in- 
surance or the funds come out of the 
partnership account. 

Two personal experiences of mine 
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might help someone. I made a “cold” 
call on an owner of a small war plant, 
smal my business and immediately 
had the door slammed in my face. I re- 
tired from the two-by-four reception 
room and noticed an employment office. 
Upon entering it I found a son in ché irge 
who was receptive and courteous. He in- 
formed me that they had already bought 
Group Insurance, but I later sold the son 
a substantial Special Protection policy. 

I made a “cold” approach to another 
small plant of about 75 employes who had 
already taken out Group Insurance, but 
| found out through the key man that 
the firm is a partnership. Later I sold 
the key man and the husband of his 
secretary some personal insurance as well 
as partnership insurance on the two part- 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Two Kentucky Cases 


By Lee Caswell 


George Washington Life, Munfordville, Ky. 
Member of Million Dollar Round Table 


The Gold Book asks me to tell of two 
recent cases of mine of interest. I’ll tell 
you about one on a professional man and 
the other on a farmer. 

The man 
policyholder who had received a promo- 
tion. The first step was to program his 
insurance to see what he had and what 
he needed. We set up a clean-up and 
mortgage fund. Then, we figured out an 
income until his child was 18. As _ his 
present insurance would take care of the 
first we had to go to work on the latter. 

That called for an additional $5,000 of 
insurance. However, when we broke the 
annual premium down in this manner it 
was not so apparently large. First, the 
total amount of insurance carried would 
only amount to 3% years’ salary now 
earned. Secondly, the total amount of 
premiums paid amounted to only 10% 
of the annual income. This plan was 
issued on the Ordinary life basis with 
the thought in mind that the cash value 
could be converted into income at age 65. 

Relative to the farmer—I met this 
prospect by accident as I had called to 
see his neighbor. He had no insurance 
and said he would talk to his wife who 
was not at home, but he invited me back. 
I returned. He informed me that his 
wife was not interested in his carrying 
insurance, but was interested in carrying 
protection on the children. I met the 
wife and had this conversation: 

“Your husband is the breadwinner and 
if death should call him away you would 
be left with the job of providing food, 
clothing and books for the children. 
Therefore, it is highly important that 
your husband should create an estate 
today which will pay the last bills and 
leave you with some ready cash to take 
care of your family until you will be in 
a position to have a job of your own.” 

She agreed. Then the husband said 


professional was an old 


Writing Young Men 
(Continued from Page 107) 


except for a few cases in which the 
amount of insurance or family situation 
requires more detailed treatment. 

I have been working with these peo- 
ple, making acquaintances and friends 
among them gradually over the past four 
vears. During this time careful records 
of situations and interviews have been 
kept. These two factors are responsible 
for a good amount of current business. 

Work methods are about the same as 
one would use with any similar group 
of clients and potential clients. There 
is very little difference from normal 
peacetime methods, with the one excep- 
tion that for satisfactory interviews a 
great many of these men must be seen 
in their homes in the evenings. As 
all of their evenings are not free, and 
mine are crowded, this requires careful 
planning and appointments made in ad- 
vance, usually by telephone. 





Keyman Returns 
(Continued from Page 107) 


ners and Retirement Income and Endow- 
ment policies on one of the partners. 

I do not specialize in any particular 
type or size of policy. I entered the Life 
Insurance profession in March, 1942, and 
have gotten my feet wet in all types— 
attempting to sell the particular policy 
that is needed ‘for the particular job it 
is to serve. 
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that he didn’t want any insurance any- 
way. He said it was a matter of money. 
I closed the case for $2,000 Ordinary life 
on a term basis for three months until 
he had sold his cash crop at which time 
the regular premium would be due. Then 
he took out the long term insurance. 
This was a case, and they are numerous, 
when the wife must and should under- 
— the life insurance program for the 
family. 


Compensation Methods 
(Continued from Page 71) 


be employed. These amendments should 
be particularly helpful in enabling the 
companies to experiment with new ideas 
and to plan for the post war period. 

The old methods of compensation, 
based upon a high first year commission 
with renewals limited in general to the 
first ten policy years, worked well during 
the years when this country was in a 
stage of rapid development and the new 
business represented a high proportion 
of the business in force. In those days 
the important thing was to get the popu- 
lation adequately insured. Settlement 
options were only beginning to be de- 
veloped, social security had not been 
born, taxation was not at a level high 
enough to affect the selling techniques, 
and special forms of insurance such as 
group, salary savings, pension trusts, 
substandard and non-medical had not 
been developed. The problem was to sell 
insurance to a vast undeveloped market. 
If the salesman was unsuccessful, there 
were plenty of other opportunities avail- 
able in other fields and there was no 
demand or need for security such as 
there is today. 

The Problem of Today 

The problem today is quite different. 
In every line of endeavor a higher de- 
gree of skill is demanded than in the 
pioneer days. It is more difficult to 
move from one type of work to another. 
In life insurance, it is no longer suffi- 
cient to hire a man, put a rate book in 
his hand and tell him to go out and 
preach the life insurance gospel. The 
agent must be selected, trained, super- 
vised and given some degree of security 
during initial training period, his work- 
ing years and his old age. More and 
more attention is being given to selection 
and training with a view to reducing 
the heavy turnover that has been exper1- 
enced in the past. ; 

These conditions require an entirely 
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We lIssue.... 


Preferred Low Cost Contract, $5,000 


Special Mortgage Redemption 

Salary Savings 

Single Premium Life and Endowment 

Annual Premium Deferred Annuity 

Single Premium Deferred Annuity 

Juvenile Ordinary Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment 

Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 

Complete Group Coverage 


... and all the usual types of contracts. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
WALTER W. HEAD, President 


All policies are “registered” with the Insurance 
Department of the State of Missouri. 




















different recruiting technique and a d §- 
ferent type of compensation than prov +d 
satisfactory during the pioneer da 
They require a much more careful sel 
tion and intensive training progra: 
closer supervision; less emphasis on n 
business and more on the proper ser\ 
ing of old business; greater rewa: 
during the second and third policy yea 
when the lapse rates have. been hig 
the abolition of the evil of vested co 
missions which tended to increase 
rate of turnover and reward the quitt. 
at the expense of those who stay 
some form of contributory pensions 
insure security in old age; and fina! 
if possible, the development of so: 
system under which an agent who wriics 
a high quality of business receives a 
greater reward than an agent who writes 
poor business. 

All these problems and many others 
that cannot be covered in this short 
article, are receiving intense study by thie 
life insurance industry today. It seems 
highly probable that great advances will 
be made during the next few years in 
this vital field. 
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safety for all policyholders. So, in my 
opinion, life insurance will come through 
the war with a great big “O. K.” from 
the American people. 

Women’s Market Will Be a Big One 

Then what? 

For as long as the post-war prosperity 
continues, life insurance will find itself 
a busy business, with a number of not- 
able new markets. Possibly the most 
permanent of these new markets is the 
women’s market. Many thousands of 
women who have gone into industry 
under the emergency of the war effort 
will remain there when peace comes. 
They like this new-found financial in- 
dependence, and a great many of them 
are going to be unwilling to relinquish 
it. Employed women, thrifty as most of 
them are, will turn increasingly to Life 
Insurance as the safe plan for their 
savings. Life insurance has already 
learned much about the women’s market; 
it will learn more, and the women’s 
market will continue for a long time to 
come. Then too, women continuing in 
industry will mean better balanced fam- 
ily budgets so that the heads of families 
will continue in a position to plan safer 
futures for the entire family through 
the medium of Life Insurance. 

With all this, the average policy will 
follow an upward trend. Just as in the 
last World War, the idea of $10,000 of 
life insurance on the life of every soldier 
who wanted it raised people’s sights 
concerning the amount of Life Insurance 
one should own, so wiil the Govern- 
ment’s life insurance program for the 
armed forces influence people’s thinking 
following World War No. II. In think- 
ing of this we should remember that 
there are a great many more men and 
women in the armed forces than in 1918. 
This places a tremendous responsibility 
upon the Field Force to increase ''s 
knowledge of Life Insurance in order 
to give to the insuring public intelligent 
and effective service. 

Public relations will be ever increas- 
ing in importance after this war. Mure 
than ever before will it be necessary ‘0 
secure and maintain public good w'’ 
Competition in industry will soon again 
become very keen. The great might °1 
America’s. victory, diverted into 1 ¢ 
channels of peace, will quicken the ): 
of all business, and, in due course, bri 
about the return of the buyer’s mar! 
in which he who spends the money \ 
again be in the saddle. Life insura: 
must meet this competition from ot! 
industries which means that Life Ins 
ance service must be constantly | 
proved. We must never be satisfied. \\ © 
must all do everything in our power 
bring about every possible improvem: 
But, when the industry meets these po 
war challenges life insurance will th 
really come into its own. 
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IKE A STURDY OAK, Life insurance 

stands alone in its field. As a means of 
protecting your family, your business or your 
estate against the financial losses that would 
result from your untimely death, it has no 
competitors. 

It is true that Life insurance offers a safe 
and systematic way of saving money. But 
there are other good ways of saving money 
which compete against it. 

. Life insurance is a good investment—it is 








Life Insurance Stands Alone 


an almost fool-proof means of providing an 
income for your years of retirement. But, here 
again, it is only one of a number of ways of 
investing money. 

But, when it comes to creating a largé sum 
of money before you have had time to earn 
and save it—to assuring your family an income 
large enough to give them the comfort and 
peace of mind you want them to enjoy—to 
guaranteeing your children the means to 
secure the education and training you want 





them to have, even if you should not live to 
see them graduate from grammar school— 
Life insurance is the only thing that can do 
these things. 

When you sell Life insurance as protection, 
you are selling in the one field where you have 
no competifion from another line of business. 
And when you sell Travelers Term Expec- 
tancy-Triple Protection you are selling a 
twenty-year protection plan that is proving 


especially attractive in this era. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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LIFE, 
LIBERTY... 





































Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness—those are the 
principles for which our 
Soldiers in distant fox holes, 
our Sailors on the seven seas, 
and our Aviators in the skies 
are fighting. Those are also 
the heritages which life insur- 
ance guarantees the individ- 
ual policyholder and_ his 
family. 


Federal Life representatives 
are pledged to provide that 
security which assures Amer- 
ican families freedom from 
want and fear, and they are 
equipped to do the job. They 
are able to provide complete 
protection for their clients 
through a wide range of Life, 
Accident and Health, and 
Hospital contracts which 
have a background of de- 
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pendability. 

* * * 
The opportunity to represent 
the Federal in desirable terri- 


tory is always open to alert 
men and women. 





_ 


Write to 


FEDERAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


168 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH 


President 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Hundreds Take Examinations of 


American College of Underwriters 


In colleges all over America, and in 
joint study groups in towns where there 
are no colleges, hundreds of young men 
are studying for examinations of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
which will result in many of them be- 
coming owners of the much sought for 
designation, Chartered Life Underwriter. 
To become eligible to take the examina- 
tions for a CLU they must be at least 
21; must have good moral character; 
must submit credentials in proper form 
respecting their previous education which 
shall be the legal equivalent, as a mini- 
mum, to graduation from an accredited 
four year high school. Before getting 
the degree they must be able to pass 
examinations in life insurance funda- 
mentals; general education; law, trusts 
and taxes; finance and comprehensive 
underwriting. 

Under the heading of “general educa- 
tion” are economics, government, sociol- 


cgy and English. Under the heading, 
“law, trusts and taxes,’ are general 
commercial law, including law of life 


insurance; wills, trusts and estates; taxes 
and estates; taxation and business in- 
surance. Under “finance” comes cor- 
poration finance, banking and credit, in- 
vestments. 
The 
Each college appoints a Proctor. The 
examinations are held in the colleges in 
June. The applicants have to pass five 
examinations—one in each of the major 
fields. The examinations cover a period 
of two and a half days, candidates be- 
ing allowed four hours for each exam- 
ination. The candidates are urged to 
spread the examinations over four in- 
stalments. The passing grade on each 
examination is 70%. In addition to meet- 
ing the eligibility and examination re- 
quirements, each candidate for the CLU 
designation must have at least three 
years of satisfactory life insurance pro- 
duction experience. At least 50% of 
the candidate’s business time must be 
devoted to life insurance activities dur- 
ing each year for which he seeks experi- 
ence credit. For life insurance experi- 
ence to be satisfactory it is ordinarily 
necessary for the candidate to have been 
engaged in (a) selling life insurance; 
(b) teaching life insurance, and (c) man- 
aging or supervising those engaged in 
the selling of life insurance, although 
experience in other life insurance pur- 


Examinations 


suits may be accepted if it has a vital 
bearing upon the dissemination of life 
insurance. A complete statement re- 
garding the nature of the candidate’s 
experience must be filed when he applies 
to take the examinations. A_ supple- 


mentary statement will also be obtained 


A Group of American College Executives 





out of every four members of the Na- 
tional Association is a CLU or has taken 
some of the examinations or has par- 
ticipated in some way in this program, 
About ninety universities and colleges 
were examination centers last year, 
Practically all life insurance companies 


Seated, left to right: Dr. David McCahan, dean; Dr. S. S. Huebner, president; 
John P. Williams, director, educational advisory department. Standing: Dr. Clyde 
M. Kahler, director, educational publications department. 


after the entire series of examinations 
has been passed. 

2,500 Now Hold CLU Designation 

So far there are in this country about 
2,500 who now hold the CLU designa- 
tion. There are approximately 5,000 
more who have registered for one or 
more of the five examinations. In ad- 
dition, it is estimated that there are at 
least as many others who have par- 
ticipated in the study program but who 
have not registered for the examina- 
tions. It is believed that at least one 











Opportunity— 
for the right man to become District Manager with a 


| strong, progressive, well-established legal reserve life 
| insurance company. Positions available in two choice 


territories. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


E. S. Ashbrook 
President 


17 Academy St. 


Under the Management of Robert M. Feely 


NORTH AMERICAN BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Paul McNamara 
Vice-President 


Newark, N. J. 














are cooperating with the American Col- 
lege in this great work. 

The American College of Life Under- 
writers was officially established in Jan- 
uary, 1927; its creation was approved 
by the board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters after 
necessity for such an institution for 
adopting a professional standard of edu- 
cation in life insurance production, and 
for having a body come into life which 
would administer the creation of such 
professional concepts had been discussed 
in the National Association for years 
committee had been appointed to study 
the situation and make recommenda- 
tions. Some of the early and most en- 
thusiastic advocates of such a college 
were Edward A. Woods, Frank L. Jones, 
Ernest J. Clark, Edward S. Brashears 
and Guy MacLaughlin. The aim of the 
college was to establish an educational 
standard for the profession of life un- 
derwriting, to encourage and foster the 
training of students in educational in- 
stitutions for the career of professional 
life underwriter; to cooperate with wni- 
versities and colleges in general life in- 
surance education for laymen, and to 
reward properly qualified life insuraice 
producers with a professional recoyni- 
tion. 

Edward A. Woods Was First President 

Edward A. Woods, head of the ‘« 
ward A. Woods Agency, Equitable [ite 
Assurance Society, Pittsburgh, and lars- 
est general agency in the country, 45 
first to be elected president of the Amer- 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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To Meet the Needs of 
a Changing World 





The first American globes were made in Bradford, Vermont, in 1810, by James Wilson 
who had quit farming to learn copper engraving. He engraved his own maps with such 
accuracy that, when cut apart and pasted on hollow wooden spheres, they fitted 
perfectly. Many methods developed by Wilson are still used today in globe-making. 


(Illustration from current National Life advertisement in Life, Saturday Evening Post 
and American Magazine) 


The global maps of 1810 would no more fit the 
world as we now know it than would the life insur- 
ance of 1810 fit the life insurance needs of today. 


The National Life Insurance Company was 
founded in 1850, and was first or early in many of 
the developments through which legal reserve life 
insurance passed to become the liberal, progressive 
and flexible instrument of protection that it is today. 


The Company is conservative but its recent adop- 
tion of a sub-standard insurance plan with re-insur- 
ance feature, its recent adoption of an agents’ pension 
plan, and its consistent policy of national advertising 
all indicate the National’s progressiveness. 


The Company operates in thirty-eight states. 


Our general agencies in the New York-Phila- 
delphia and New England area are as follows: 


Edgar T. Wells, 55 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y. 
William H. Bender, Jr., 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Clifford H. Orr, 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Fred S. Fern, 1901 National Newark Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. 
John J. Kellam, New Colonial Bldg., New Canaan, Conn. 
Harold Smyth, 36 Pearl St., Hartford 3, Connecticut 
Ralph C. Bevan, 906 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence 3, R. I. 
Howard C. Shaw, 44 Vernon St., Springfield 33, Mass. 

T. Temple Pond, 79 Milk St., Boston 7, Massachusetts 
Robert P. Burroughs, 886 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
Lawrence W. Smith, 903 Chapman Bldg., Portland 3, Maine 
Howard M. Goodwin, 39 Hammond St., Bangor, Me. 

Fred S. Brynn, 97 State St., Montpelier, Vermont 








NATIONAL LIFE tSurany sowrranres 
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pattern 
ot 1045 sales 


You can’t compete with 1943 
problems without 1943 equip- 
ment... which means that this 
is a good time to check on the 
tools in your sales kit. Can you 
offer a choice of par or non- 
par? Do you have substandard 
facilities? Juvenile and annui- 
ties? Group, wholesale and 
salary savings? A&H . 
cluding Income Indemnity? Last 
.. but not least... is your 
equipment backed by a practi- 
cal knowledge of what to do 
ard how to do it? Let Conti- 


nental help you go after busi- 


ness .. . and get it! 


Nationally Known for 
Strength and Growth | 


If) tL, ¢! 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Affiliated with 


. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 








Inflated Personal Earnings 
Need Safe Receptacles 


By Leshe B. Eby, Detroit 
George E. Lackey Agency, Massachusetts Mutual 


Most everyone in America today is 
engaged in an occupation designed to 
win the war. 

Recently, I called upon the owner of 
a small defense plant whom I had not 
known previously. Upon learning he was 
being served insurance-wise to his satis- 


faction, I tried to end my visit grace- 
fully by saying “I suppose your business 
is brisk?” His answer was “Yes, when 


there is lots of killing there is lots of 
money.” This was a shocking statement 
to me, but I had to admit the truth of 
it, and because there is lots of money 
in circulation there is a need for the 
services of the life insurance man who 
is qualified to counsel relative to the 
conservation of a portion of this money. 
This homely experience illustrates clear- 
ly that circulating and chatting will dis- 
close those men with surplus funds. 
The conversation naturally leads to 
“What are you going to do with this 
money?” There is an old saying, “Easy 
come, easy go Many men are im- 
provident and still are victims of that 
philosophy. 

We who have passed through the 
1930’s are in an excellent position to 
counsel men regarding the desirability 
of safety for surplus earnings. 

I am reminded of an experience I had 
this year while visiting in Monterrey, 
Mexico. I met a man of affairs and some 
time after we had discussed viewpoints 
on business and investments I said to 
him, “You have had a great deal of 
valuable experience, and I would value 
your answer to a question. If a man is 
successful in retaining intact his invested 
principal over a period of twenty years, 
has he had a good investment? If he 
has maintained his principal without 
having had any interest, has he had a 
satisfactory investment?” This was his 
response: “My answer is Yes, he has 
had an excellent investment. I would 
be inclined to go you one better and 
say that over a period of ten years if 
a man has maintained his principal he 
has had a good investment.” 

Advantages of Retirement Income 

Contract 

T have recited this experience to many 

Detroiters since my return when ex- 


J.L. Hudson Co. 
LESLIE. B: BBY 


plaining to them the advantages of the 
retirement income contract as an invest- 
ment. What are these advantages? First 
of all, a new source of income for a 
man’s loved ones in the event of his 
premature decease. Secondly, a liquid 
reserve for the insured in the event of 
a need for dollars at any future date. 
In other words, “call money” or “de- 
mand money.” In addition, it is a finan- 
cial bulwark for the insured in his de- 
clining years. In such a contract the 
owner not only has safety of principal, 
but he has guaranteed appreciation. The 
human equation has been eliminated 
from the investment of these funds; and 
further, he can pay all the premiums in 
advance at this time thereby eliminating 
recurring premium obligations in lean 
years. 

T am thinking now of a man of 32, 
owner of a small welding shop who 
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EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


| "A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere” 
— 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE: 


One and Five Year Renewable Term and Term Expectancy; Family Income 
Policies; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life Premiums Reduced 


One-half After Twenty Years. 
Also Sub Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Delaware and the District of Columbia 
For Further Information write to 
HARRY YARIN, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
LExington 2-5950 
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phoned asking my counsel regarding :he 
investment of some surplus funds ir an 
amount larger than he ever dreamec he 
would possess. After reciting the .- 
vantages available through the institu: ion 
of life insurance, he was eager to © )n- 
summate the program establishing ~ 200 
a month for himself at Age 60 wit! all 
premiums paid in advance. With no 
speculation, no hazard, he had solved jis 
old age income problem in the ar 
1943. In the ownership of this progrim 
he can enjoy to a fuller extent tli se 
years that lie between his present ge 
of 32 and 60. He can use current inc: ne 
to provide for current pleasures w ‘h- 
out the fear that someth'ng may hap en 
to his nest-egg were it invested in s me 
other investment. Many men who know 
their ability to make money will pe 
acknowledge their inability to inves 
wisely. They are relieved and thri ‘al 
that an investment having all the char- 
acteristics I] have above mentioned js 
available. Our job is to tell tiem 
about it. 

I am reminded of a conversation I had 
with a neighbor of mine the other day. 
He is the manager of a branch bank, 
As we leaned on our hoes in our victory 
garden, he said, “Mr. Eby, I had a few 
pieces of income real estate from which 
I was receiving substantial income. De- 
pression crept upon us. Finally, my wife 
was required to sit for long hours in the 
office of the welfare department of our 
city to receive checks of $10 or $20 per 
month because my tenants were welfare 
clients. I am all washed up with the 
ownership of income real estate. There 
are many bothersome angles. To illus- 
trate, I had a tenant move out in the 
middle of the winter because he and 
his wife were quarreling and all of the 
plumbing froze in the house.” 


I listened to all this for some time 
coming from the mouth of a banker and 
I said to him: “Aren’t you attempting 
to sell me on the principle of the annuity 
for old-age income?” and he said, “It 
is the only solution. As a banker I am 
every day cashing annuity checks for 
my old customers and they are the 
happiest, most carefree people on earth.” 
He told me, “They go and come as they 
please. No worries. Same check every 
month and all they have to do is to put 
their name on the back of it.” 


I have always been unusually plain- 
spoken in my comments on the program 
advanced by well-meaning, conscientious 
people when they recite to me _ their 
belief that the solution to their old age 
income problem is ownership of a farm. 
My question to them is, “How can you 
people who are city-bred, when you are 
old, when your energy is on the wane, 
expect to earn dollar income from a farm 
about which you know nothing, which 
is acknowledged to be the hardest work 
in the world at a time in your life when 
you should be taking things easy?” I re- 
call the statement of a farmer who said 
to me while I was purchasing some food 
from him in 1932 or 1933, “We farmers 
don’t make five cents an hour.” A farm- 
er is not self-sufficient and the city-bred 
man cannot expect to have a self-sufh- 
cient existence on a farm in his retire- 
ment years without dollar income from 
some other source. That “some other 
source” should be a retirement income 
contract. In reciting the above philoso- 
phy to a customer last evening, he told 
me of one of his friends who was the 
victim of the “farm for old-age” think- 
ing. He retired on an 18-acre farm. 
Worked so energetically that he was 
shortly the victim of a heart attack. 
Everyone who has an acquaintance with 
a farm knows that there is no enc to 
the work. Dollar income from a Re''re- 
ment Income Contract is the solution. 
Let’s tell them and we will sell ’em 





Financing Home Owners 


Life insurance companies have m*in- 
tained extensive financing aid to h me 
owners during the past two years, 1 
spite of the great increase in funds )ut 
into U. S. Government bonds. Ne«*ly 
half a billion dollars were put into F iA 
mortgage financing alone by the ife 
companies in these two years. 
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Two Veteran 


LOUIS J. SANTAMARIE 


\mong the successful veterans in the 
Mutual Life’s Philadelphia agency, A. F. 
Haas manager, are Louis J. Santamarie 
and Edwin L. Culin. Both have found 
new enthusiasms in current markets for 
life insurance, especially on coverage of 
keymen, 

On four different occasions Mr. Santa- 
marie, a former president of National 
Field Club, produced more than $1,000,- 
(00 a year. Over a twenty-year period 
he had an average production of $500,000. 

Mr, Santamarie began his insurance 
career in 1905 and went with Mutual Life 
in 1916, paying for more than $300,000 
his first year with Mutual. He became 
an expert on taxation as early as 1920. 
“This is the era of career agents,” he 


Philadelphia Agents 

















EDWIN L. CULIN 


said. “In my opinion, a ‘career agent’ 
is a keen student, versatile, energetic 
and a man capable of doing a real job 
for the insurance buyer.” 

Mr. Culin’s first position with Mutual 
was in cashier’s department, Philadelphia 
agency. He became an agent in Octo- 
ber, 1922, at age of 21. During past 
twenty years his average production has 
been $300,000, specializing in business 
and professional men and programming. 

In first World War he was a sergeant 
in the field artillery. He is active in 
civic and War Bond activities; is a past 
vice president of Mutual Life Field Club. 
He, too, is a student of inherent values 
in connection with affairs and worth of 
business and professional people. 





If I Were New Agent 


(Continued from Page 70) 


where I shall go; whom I shall meet; 
what I shall say; what I shall try and 
sell. I must figure out the type of peo- 
ple most accessible for me to see at the 
start and who if they are not prospects 
for insurance will furnish helpful rela- 
tionships and aid me as sources of in- 
formation about prospects. I shall con- 
centrate on a few fundamental types of 
policies where the needs are as well 
known to the beginner as to the veteran 
because they are the needs most com- 
monly experienced by the greatest num- 
ber of people. And as from the experi- 
ence I receive in selling the simpler 
forms I pick up the additional knowledge 
that comes to me of wider needs I shall 
prepare myself through study and coun- 
- so that I can broaden my salesman- 
Sn " 


Duties as Citizen and Family Man 


Kkight at the start, too, I must give 
earnest consideration to my duty as a 
citiven in a new community and to the 
position of my family who will be part 
of the community with me. 
hall make my home in a residential 
section where live people with whom I 
wold like my family to be associated, 
an’ a section which has good schools. 
| shall immediately become affiliated 
Wl: a church, and before long I will 
Jou. at least one social organization 
whch is doing something for the com- 
munity. I shall be prepared to accept 
Imi iediately invitations to participate in 
col munity campaigns to the best of my 
ab:ity, and, of course, during the war, 
in «ll community efforts based on win- 
niny the war. 

y eyes and my ears will be kept 
opn, T shall insist upon having control 


of my own time, carefully guarding the 
precious hours. Good health I shall re- 
gard as imperative; good nature as 
something I can provide; patience and 
perseverance as necessities. 

If I succeed I know it will be because 
I have planned what to do and have 
done it. If I fail I shall know it is my 
own fault. 





Frederick Dales 


(Continued from Page 72) 


$121,000 in ten casés. He was 40 years 
old when he went into the insurance 
business. As recently as 1940 he was 
the leader of the Perkins agency for the 
year and was top man among all Provi- 
dent Mutual salesmen in upstate New 
York. In 1929 at the age of 62, he paid 
for $336,500 in the Perkins agency alone. 
Mr. Dales was born in the parsonage 
of the Methodist Church at Andes, N. 
’. His parents were both unusually 
cultured persons. According to the law 
of the Church the parson moved every 
three years and Frederick Dales had 
numerous tutors. He has a wide knowl- 
edge of literature and history and of 
the Latin and Greek classics. In col- 
laboration with his daughtér, Marion 
Dorothea Dales, he wrote an historical 
sketch of Schenectady which was suc- 
cessful and also a history of Trinity 
Church for Schenectady. 


With Provident Mutual 36 Years 


For ten years he traveled for the late 
A. S. Dowie, a wholesale stationer. 
After that he was on the road for the 
Pratt Food Co. another decade. A col- 
lege friend of his brother persuaded 
him to enter life insurance and he went 
with the Provident Mutual thirty-six 
years ago. For some years he wrote a 
large number of endowments maturing 
around age 65 for old age income. He 
has about $2,000,000 of life insurance in 
force now with the Provident Mutual. 
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Foreign Life Insurance 
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80 John St., N. Y. City 7 
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Accident Insurance 
10°%—No Claim Bonus Rider 
Heaith Insurance 
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Annual premium deferred annuities still available. BRAND NEW: 


Hospital Insurance 


BO. 9-8696 








for the Family 










Life Expectancy contract—in addition to all forms of Term and Life 


Insurance. 


* * * 


INTELLIGENT and CO-OPERATIVE 


BROKERAGE SERVICE 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York 














It’s A Best Seller! 


AND JusTLy So.... 


The United States Life Expectancy Policy provides maximum 
protection at minimum premium outlay. Contains guaranteed 
values similar to those issued for standard policies. Con- 
version privileges available to any form of Life or Endow- 
ment at any time prior to final five year expectancy period 
without further medical examination. 


The advantages of the low premium plan to your clients are 


three-fold: 


Savings in premiums, permits your clients to buy War 
Bonds, pay taxes and own adequate life insurance pro- 
tection for their loved ones without feeling the strain of 
increased living conditions at this time. 


ISSUED IN MINIMUM AMOUNTS OF $2,500. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue 


in the City of New York 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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What You Say Today Must be 


Substantiated Ten Years From Now 


By Charles Lamont Post 
New York City 


“Don’t forget that when you are sell- 
ing insurance to business men_ that 
everything you say must be accurate 
and you must be prepared to substan- 
tiate it ten years from now. Otherwise, 
the reaction will be a boomerang.” 

That is the advice given by Charles 
Lamont Post, one of New York City’s 


best known agents specializing in busi- 
ness insurance, who has been twenty 
years in the downtown insurance dis- 
trict of the city, and who is a former 
president of CLU New York Chapter. 
“Anyone who has experience with 
business or corporation insurance or 
with employes’ trusts nowadays realizes 


that modern business organizations know 


a great deal about life insurance and its 
ramifications,” he continued. “Their 
lawvers, their comptrollers, their ac- 
countants, are familiar with their needs 
and are themselves becoming increas- 
ingly familiar with insurance contracts, 
or know how to get information on the 
subject quickly and accurately. These 


representatives keep in close touch ‘with 
taxation and situations in Washington. 
connected 


They and all the other men 

with a business insurance case, expect 
any agent with whom they deal to be an 
insurance expert in the broad interpre- 


as they are in 
otherwise, 
else.” 


tation of the term, just 
their particular specialty; 
they will deal with someone 


Advice: 
Mr. Post 


agents is that they be conservative; 


“Be Conservative” 


says that his suggestion to 
: that 


they study carefully all angles of a case 
before and during its development; that 
they be patient. Particularly must they 
make dependable statements which will 


Nothing could 


stand up over the years. 


be more damaging to an agent than to 
have his client enter into a contract 
which is misunderstood or which can- 
not be carried out. In insurance involv- 


C. F. J. Harrington 
(Continued from Page 13) 
able to satisfy its creditors and that its 
annual statement filed with the Insur- 
ance Department, accurately represents 
the financial affairs of the company. 
Thorough Inquiry Before States Permit 
Companies to Enter 

In practical operation, the admission of 
an out of state company, which does 
business in the various states, provides 
a safeguard to the insuring public of all 
of the states in which the company is 
authorized to do business, because of the 
required to be made by the 


inquiry 
Insurance Commissioner before a com- 
pany is admitted to do business within 


his state. The extent of this inquiry 
is conducive to the disclosure of im- 
proper practices or illegal methods em- 
ployed by an insurance company making 
such application. Among the steps 
precedent to the issuance of an insurance 
company license is (1) the verification 
of the applicant’s right to do the busi- 
ness of insurance and an examination of 
its charter; (2) a determination of the 
financial status of the applicant, which 
is usually done by examination: (3) a 
verification of the deposits required by 
law and in the case of alien companies, 
a determination of the fact that assets 
sufficient to meet all of its liabilities are 
in the possession of American trustees; 
(4) filing of Power of Attorney, desig- 
nating the Commissioner as the agent of 
the company to receive service of legal 
process; (5) the determination that the 
corporate name is not so similar to that 
of another company as to cause confu- 
sion; (6) requirement that a resident of 
the state be designated as the agent of a 


Conway Studics 
CHARLES LAMONT POST 


ing taxation every case is an individual 
one; requires specialized treatment, and 
it is unwise to take advantage of techni- 
calities which may merely be temporary. 
A native New Yorker, Mr. Post be- 
gan his insurance career with John C. 
McNamara, and remained in his agen- 
cies over a period of years. He then 
entered into partnership with Harry 
Kurtz, who had had considerable ex- 
perience in general insurance, and they 
do business under the name of Post & 
Kurtz, Inc., 17 John Street. Mr. Post 
specializes in the life insurance end and 
Mr. Kurtz in the general insurance. 





foreign company and in Massauchusetts, 
in the case of alien companies, that the 
United States Manager is a United 
States citizen; (7) that the company has 
a right to do the classes of business for 
which it applies. Some of the foregoing 
may seem to the layman unimportant, 
but all of the requirements have been 





demonstrated to be of value to the public 
in providing insurance through sound 
and reputable companies. 
Statute Protection of Assets 

The assets of life insurance companies 
are protected by statutes regulating the 
investment and valuation of corporate 
funds. Insurance Commisioners are 
charged with the administration of these 
laws in an intelligent and reasonable 
fashion. Trained assistants must follow 
economic cycles in order that they may 
properly appraise the value of invest- 
ments, particularly investments in real 
estate and mortgages. The supervision 
of the mortgage account of a life insur- 
ance company requires considerable 
knowledge of real estate and sound judg- 
ment. Real estate mortgages are regu- 
lated by statute and indifference to real 
values has frequently presented difficult 
problems for life insurance companies. 
The alert supervisor of insurance, aided 
by assistants experienced in the real 
estate field, can make real contributions 
to the solution of these problems. While 
the direct investment in real estate, 
other than for home office purposes, is 
generally prohibited, the foreclosure of 
mortgages presents real estate problems 
with which the insurance supervisor must 
be familiar in order that he may reason- 
ably administer the law permitting tem- 
porary ownership of such assets. Most 
states require that real estate acquired 
by foreclosure be sold within five years 
unless the time is extended by the In- 
surance Commissioner. The main pur- 
nose of this discretionary authority is 
in the interest of the conservation of 
assets and the prevention of losses by 
forced sales. Certain doubtful assets are 
excluded from the statement of insur- 
ance companies, although these assets 
may be, under certain conditions, in- 
cluded if the doubt concerning them is 
removed. I shall deal later with the 
activities of the National Association of 
Insuran¢e Commissioners, which supple- 
ments the work of the individual Depart- 
ments in the field of asset valuation. 
Policy Valuations and Non-forfeiture 

In the years immediately prior to 1861, 
Elizur Wright attacked the methods and 
standards in use at that time governing 
the valuation of life insurance policies. 


As a result of his courageous fight 
against the actuaries, professors and 
company executives of that day, there 


was enacted in 1861, a new law govern- 
ing the valuation of life insurance poli- 
cies. The principles underlying this law 
have prevailed to the present day, al- 
though they have been changed from 
time to time as a result of the activities 
of the Commissioners of the several 
states. 

Life insurance valuation standards, as 
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expressed in the statutes of the Various 
states, have been responsible in a great 
measure for the soundness of life insur- 
ance. It is the duty of Commissioner rs 
of Insurance to determine the policy re- 
serve liability annually ‘in connection 
with the verification and audit of the 
annual statements filed by the insurance 
companies. 
Non-forfeiture Laws 
Insurance supervision is responsible 
for the law regulating the so-called non- 
forfeiture benefits provided under mod- 
ern life insurance contracts. Again the 
efforts of Elizur Wright brought about 
the enactment of the first Non-Forfeiture 
Law in Massachusetts in 1861. The 
assurance of fair treatment of with- 
drawing policyholders through the me- 
dium of this law is another contributing 
factor to the growth of life insurance 
as a sound medium for the protection 
of the family, as well as a vehicle jor 
personal investment by the individual. 
Life insurance companies are required 
to file with the Insurance Departments, 
policy forms for approval of various 
provisions and for the verification of the 
benefits required by law. A staff of 
trained assistants is maintained in the 
Insurance Department obligated to carry 
out this duty. Changing economic con- 
ditions daily present new demand for 
different types of protection authorized 
to be sold by life insurance companies, 
thereby multiplying the number of policy 
forms which are passed upon by the 
Insurance Department emploves. In many 
states, action must be taken by the Com- 
missioner within thirty days from the 
date of original submission of the insur- 
ance policy form. Failure to take action 
authorizes the company to use the form. 
This requirement frequently imposes 
heavy duties on Insurance Departments, 
but it can truthfully be said that each 
nolicy form receives honest, careful and 
intelligent consideration. 
Prevent Discrimination 
The Insurance Commissioner, through 
hearings and conferences, must deter- 
mine the facts involving charges of dis- 
crimination between policyholders and 
make equitable rulings in the premises. 
He is authorized to accept service of 
process on behalf of i insurance companies 
sued. This provision enables policyhold- 
ers to settle legal disputes in the juris- 
diction in which they live and prevents 
imposition of unnecessary traveling ex- 
penses on policyholders by foreign com- 
nanies -who might otherwise be out of 
reach of a policyholder. He has super- 
vision over the agents selected by the 
insurance companies to sell their insur- 
ance and must determine their trust- 
worthiness and competency. Much could 
be written with respect to this activity 
of the Insurance Department, but suffice 
to say, that by the regulation and con- 
trol under licensing Iaws of those who 
are interesting the public in the purchase 
of life insurance, the public is assured of 
fair and just treatment. I think it is a 
fair statement to say that the life insur- 
ance companies, through their educational 
programs, are doing fine work in the 
training of life insurance solicitors. This 
work is augmented by the Insurance 
Department in qualifying these agents. 
National Association of Commissioners 
No article, dealing with state super- 
vision of insurance, would be complete 
without some reference to the activities 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners—a voluntary i 
which has functioned for seventy- 
years. Its membership today Etodes 
the insurance supervisor of every state 
in the Union, the District of Columbia 
and territorial jurisdictions of the United 
States. There are also included as hon- 
orary members, the Insurance Super- 
visors of the Provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada. This organization holds 
semi-annual meetings, giving considera- 
tion to various problems involved in 
surance supervision, together with pr ad 
lems confronting the insurance business. 
The object of the association is to fro- 
mote uniformity in legislation affec!ing 
insurance; to encourage uniformity in 
departmental rulings under the insf- 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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Checks like this one are being mailed each month to Guardian Fieldmen 


who, because of age and past service with the Company, are eligible 


for benefits under The Guardian Agents’ Service and Retirement Plan, 


A Mutual Company 


GUARDIAN OF 


inaugurated January 1, 1943. 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GUARDIAN PLAN ARE: 


It does not affect the agent’s contract or first year or renewal 
commissions either before or after benefits begin. 


Non-contributory benefits are provided plus, if the agent so 
elects, additional benefits on a contributory basis. 


The basic non-contributory benefits, starting at age 65, increase 
year by year until age 70, thereby making allowance for a 
prospective gradual decrease in commission earnings instead of 
assuming a complete cessation of commission earnings. Addi- 
tional benefit is provided after age 70 if an agent wants to 
retire from business. 


Contributory benefits may be elected after age 55 in various 
forms of temporary or permanent income so as to provide 
flexibility in meeting varying circumstances of individual agents. 


The plan provides for past service on a non-contributory basis, 
as well as for future service. 


6. 


P. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Non-Contributory Benefits are based on Insurance in Force; 
Contributory Benefits are based on annual Paid-for and Increase 
in Insurance in Force. No maximum or minimum limits have 
been established except the reasonable requirements set for 
eligibility for membership. 


The mortality and interest basis for the annuities which may be 
elected under the Contributory Benefit features is guaranteed 
when the agent begins to contribute. 


Vested annuities from the agent’s and the Company’s contribu- 
tions are available after 15 years’ service. Vested lump sum 
benefits are available from the agent’s contributions only. 


Death benefits based on contributions, in addition to the 
regular Group Life Insurance, are available for dependents of 
members who die in service. 


Agent representation on the Retirement Committee in charge of 
administration of the plan has been provided. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


* 


AMERICAN 


New York City 


FAMILIES 


FOR EIGHTY-THREE 


Established 1860 





YEARS 
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Early Sales Lessons of Akron 
TRIO STILL GUIDE THEM 


Three veteran life insurance men— 
Eugene C. Noyes, CLU, district man- 
ager; Daniel K. MacBride and William 
J. Moore, who constitute the Akron 
branch of the E. W. Snyder agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Cleveland, 
have a combined service with the agen- 
cy of fifty-two years, and they have 
never been with any other company or 





Some is business insurance; estate 
analysis also figures, and there are poli- 
cies on wives and juveniles. Average 
policy is around $5,000. Prospects are 
equally divided between policyholders 
and new contacts. Direct mail service is 
often used for finding prospects. 

General Agent Snyder said to The 
Gold Book: 


“They incorporate in their insurance 


Left to right: William J. Moore, Daniel K. MacBride and Eugene C. Noyes 


agency. Right now they are trying to 
work out the problem of getting their 
story over in one interview in order to 
conserve time of their clients, many of 
whom are engaged in the war effort. 

Eugene C. Noyes is from Wisconsin 
where his father was in newspaper pub- 
lishing business. A graduate as a civil 
engineer from University of Wisconsin 
he served overseas as a captain of field 
artillery with the 158th F. A. Brigade, 
organized at Camp Sherman, Ohio. He 
is president of CLU Association of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; is a past president 
of Akron Life Underwriters Association; 
has a son in the Navy College Training 
Unit at Wesleyan University. 

William J. Moore is a graduate of 
Ohio State University; has served in the 
\rmy during last war and spent some 
time in export department of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. before entering life 
insurance field. He expects to complete 
his CLU exams in June, 1944. 

Daniel K. MacBride started his life in- 
surance career with his agency fifteen 
years ago in Dover, O., moving to Akron 
in 1927. He was an advertising man be- 
fore entering life insurance. He _ has 
made a specialty of helping solve life 
insurance problems of foreign service 
men with the various rubber companies 
and as a result has clients scattered 
throughout the world. He is the founder 
and a past commodore of the Portage 
Lakes Yacht Club in Akron. 

Despite loss of one man to War Pro- 
duction Board and one to armed services 
the Akron branch showed a 50% in- 
crease in paid production for first seven 
months of 1943 over same period, 1942. 

Comments by General Agent 

Asked how they are succeeding so 
well General Agent Snyder says: “An- 
swer is simple. They are doing the same 
things they learned to do years ago 
when they entered the business, only 
now they are working more intensively 


Most of their business writings is 
personal business sold on a_ program 
basis. Some, however, is on a package 
basis, but is immediately programmed 
by coordinating it with Social Security 
and with the client’s other insurance. 


programs the desired flexibility so that 
the insured’s family can adjust its in- 
come to the exact conditions which con- 
front them when the policies become a 
claim. At the same time in the ideal 
program, the widow will never find her- 
self without some income, and all will 
be protected from creditors’ claims and 
other similar mistakes. Then, too, these 
producers want to avoid the grave re- 
sponsibility required of constantly re- 
vising rigid programs as the years pass 
and other changes in the client’s situa- 
tion. All children born of the insured’s 
marriage, and the issue of these chil- 
dren, are routinely included as succes- 
sor beneficiaries. Also, agreements are 
written so that funds for higher educa- 
tion are made available only in the pe- 
riods of actual attendance at college, to 
allow for unavoidable interruptions. 
Many clients in Akron have substantial 
amounts of Group Insurance, and _ this 
is always included in the program and 
put on an income basis. 

“They believe it is one of their re- 


sponsibilities to carry their message to 
and serve the small income man. ' How- 
ever, experience teaches them that there 
are more of these than they can reach 
in the class of salaried workers and 
skilled tradesmen, so that the field of 
war workers, of the wage-earning class, 
has not been tackled. The smaller sal- 
aried man has the character and mental 
equipment to appreciate this type of 
service. This necessitates many evening 
interviews which are invariably by ap- 
pointment.” 


C.F. |. Harrington 


(Continued from Page 114) 


ance laws of the several states; to dis- 
seminate information of value to insur- 
ance supervisory officials in the perform- 
ance of their duties and to establish ways 
and means of fully protecting the inter- 
est of insurance policyholders of the 
various states, territories and insular 
possessions of the United States. 
Through the efforts of this organiza- 
tion, the annual statement blank required 
to be filed by the insurance companies 
for the various states has been made 
uniform; thereby, minimizing time and 
expense which would be required of in- 
surance companies if a different annual 
statement blank were filed with each 
state. The actuaries and Commissioners 
of the various states have spent much 
time and effort in perfecting the annual 
statement blank, which has been char- 
acterized as the most informative docu- 
ment available concerning the activities 
of any corporation. ' 
Examination of Companies ; 
A system of participation in the exami- 
nation of insurance companies transact- 
ing business in more than one state has 
been satisfactorily worked out. As a 
result of this examination system, com- 
panies doing an interstate business are 
relieved of the difficulties which would 
be presented by successive individual 
examinations. By cooperation with one 
another in this important field of insur- 
ance company examination, state super- 
vision of insurance has prospered and 
improved. 
Uniform standards of valuation of 
securities and other assets have been 
substantially agreed upon and the asso- 
ciation publishes annually a book set- 
ting forth the values of several thousand 
securities. The work of the Committee 
on Valuation of Securities is one of the 
outstanding contributions to the field 
of insurance supervision from a_ public 
standpoint. The valuation standards 
agreed upon by this committee are gen- 
erally accepted by all states. This pro- 
cedure assures the public that uniform 
standards of valuation are available in 
comparing the financial condition of the 
companies located in the various states. 
Rules and regulations pertaining to 
the valuation of real estate and the 
regulation of mortgage loans have been 
adopted for the guidance of the members. 
The uniform laws regulating the im- 
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portant activities of insurance compa‘: ‘es 
particularly those activities which are in. 
likely to differ in the various states, }:.ve 
been adopted by the association and «n- 
acted into law by the state legislatu-es. 
A recitation of these laws would be ‘m- 
possible in the allotted space. I bel: ve 
however, that the most important acc: in- 
plishment in this field should be c m- 
mented upon. It is illustrative of ‘he 
confidence which the state legislat: res 
have in the work of this association 

New Mortality Table Recommend. 

After more than five years of si dy, 
the Commissioners’ Association ado; ‘ed 
the report of its special actuarial com- 
mittee and Committee of Commissioners 
recommending legislation dealing with 
the modernization of mortality tales 
and valuation standards, and non-for/ej- 
ture benefits. This accomplishment of 
the association cannot be underestimated. 
By the terms of this legislation, a mor- 
tality table reflecting the up-to-date 
mortality is made the basis for the valu- 
ation of insurance policies. Proper con- 
sideration is given to the difference in 
mortality existing between business writ- 
ten on the ordinary life plan and that 
written on the so-called industrial plan. 

Concurrent with the adoption of the 
new mortality table, a proposed law was 
adopted recognizing a new method for 
computing non-forfeiture benefits. This 
new method promotes greater equity be- 
tween continuing and withdrawing policy- 
holders. A discussion, which would prove 
this statement, would be technical and 
difficult for a layman to understand. The 
study covered a period of more than five 
years. Jt was made by the best actuarial 
and supervisory talent in the country. 
These men gave their time and effort 
without compensation. Their objective 
was to develop a mortality table which 
would recognize the changes in mortality 
brought about by the improvements in 
medical science, public sanitation and 
other modern economic developments 
and ‘to recommend adjustments in the 
non-forfeiture benefit law, which would 
promote equitable treatment of all life 
insurance policyholders. They honestly 
and fearlessly pursued their objective. 
The completion of this work and the 
unanimous endorsement of the result by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is a tribute to the pro- 
bity, integrity and intelligence of the 
committee. The endorsement of the new 
law by the legislatures of fourteen states 
within six months of the adoption of the 
report by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners testifies to the 
confidence of the states in the work of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Confidence of Public in Insurance 

The activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners through 
the years, combined with the activities of 
the legislatures of the several states and 
the insurance supervisory officials, have 
been in the interest of safety and secur- 
ity of the institutions affording life in- 
surance. It would be idle to argue that 
the life insurance business, during’ its 
earlier years, did not have its failures 
and there are those who may point to the 
Armstrong Investigation in 1906, con- 
ducted by former Chief Justice Hughes, 
as evidence of doubt concerning the 
security of the life insurance business. 
In answer to those persons, if any t!cre 
be, let me say that the report of the 
Temporary National Economic Com nit- 
tee rendered in 1940, after exhaus ‘ive 
investigation and probing of the_busi: ss 
justifies the conclusion that the |ife 
insurance business as a whole is © \fe, 
sound and keeping faith with the Amri- 
can people. 

I have outlined the manner in w! ch 
insurance supervision has contribute: to 
the development and control of the ‘fe 
insurance business through the years | 
am confident that continued supervi:.0n 
by the several states and cooperation °- 
tween the states through the Natic:al 
Association of Insurance Commissior ''s 
is the best guarantee to the Amer: 1" 
public that their life insurance will « "- 
tinue to be a safe, sound and intellig nt 
investment.: 
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Having a wide range of interests in 
music, painting, literature and _ political 
philosophy, with which is linked execu- 
tive and sales ability, Sam Lustgarten 
of Chicago is one of the most interest- 
ing managers in the Equitable Society 







S. LUSTGARTEN 


anization. For some years the agen- 
cy has been one of the Equitable’s top 
five, generally standing No. 2. He is 
an unusual developer of individuality in 
his associates. The agency’s production 
personnel embraces a wide variety of 
rsonalities. One of them is Lou Behr, 
perennial member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, president of Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association and other or- 
anizations. Lustgarten gave him his first 

hance in life insurance. Behr was 23 
at the time and proved to be a sales 
wizard. Some of other personalities in 

agency are discussed in this article. 

Sam Lustgarten was an orchestra con- 
ductor as well as a concert violinist. At 
the time he forsook his musical career 
e was leader of his own orchestra in a 
popular restaurant. In 1919 he bought 
his first policy (a $2,000 30-payment life) 
from P. L. Girault, then an Fquitable 
agency manager. He got so interested 
he began to sell insurance on part-time 
then became a full-time Girault 
agent. In 1922 he became unit manager, 
a mighty good one, and he succeeded 
Mr. Girault as manager after the latter’s 
death in 1929. 

There are paintings on his walls, and 
he has encouraged his leading producers 
to invest similarly. His idea of an agent 
is one who can talk to a bootblack, a 
business man, a musician, a merchant, 
an artist, a politician—each in his own 
language. He does not believe that a 
man’s business career can grow and de- 
velop apart from the man himself. 


1 


basis; 


Large Personal Clientele 


“An agent should be a cultured gentle- 
man who has a thorough knowledge of 
his business,” he said to The Gold Book. 
He has often given books to agents, 
taken them occasionally to special ex- 
hibitions: has sent his leaders on speak- 
ing tours: has urged them to circulate 
in and develop new spheres of interest. 
Through all the years he has found time 
to write personal business in large vol- 
ume. An axiom with him is that no 
other preparation better fitted him for 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
agents’ problems than his own direct 
solicitation in the field. His own clien- 








The Lustgarten Agency, Chicago 


By Lorraine Sinton, Chicago 
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tele numbers about 500. He spends about 
two hours every night reading—philoso- 
phy, biography, many other subjects, mu- 
sic predominating. His late wife was an 
opera singer. His two sons (who are 
in the service) are members of the violin 
section of Toscanini’s orchestra. His 
daughter, married to a business man of 
Toronto, is a talented pianist. 
There follow sketches of some men in 
his agency. 
Harry Steiner 
Harry Steiner entered life insurance 
in 1927, coming from the wholesale wool- 















HARRY STEINER 


len business. He spent his first sixty 
days studying; didn’t try to sell a pol- 
icy. At the end of that time he decided 
that the best approach for him should 
be that of a tax specialist. ole was on 
the right track: in his first five months 





RAYMOND B. ANTHONY 


in the business he paid for $407,500, and 
in his first full year $887,000. His con- 
tinued success is shown by the fact that 
he has been a member of the Equitable’s 
Million Dollar Club during thirteen of 
his fifteen full years. 

The best single year he had was in 
1942 when he paid for $1,787,821. He 
has devised his own plan of estate and 
insurance analysis and his own graphic 
means of presentation. ‘“Indirection” 





may be a term applied to his technique 
—setting the stage so carefully that in- 
directly and almost automatically he is 
cast as a competent and helpful agent. 
Except Pension Trust interviews, most 
of his talks with prospects or clients 
A bachelor, he 


are in his own office. 



















LOUIS BEHR 


knows imany people; loves giving par- 
ties; has a widening circle of friends. 
All of his new business comes directly 
or indirectly from his present clients. 


Isadore S. Stein 


One of the keenest minds in the agen- 
cy, Isadore S. Stein came into life in- 
surance from advertising and sales pro- 
motion work in 1933. His average pro- 
duction has exceeded $600,000, and he has 
been a million dollar writer. He has an 
unusual talent for analysis and is re- 
sourceful in interviewing. At the start 
of his career he gave a lot of considera- 
tion to what should be the proper ap- 
proach so that the prospect would think 
his caller was “a safe and desirable man 


MERRILL W. MacNAMEE, CLU 


with whom to do business.” He quickly 
worked out his own technique, based on 
the fact that every level-headed man will 
want to know how to better his financial 
program and confidence must first be 
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President 
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won before the prospect will proffer his 
problem. 


Merrill W. MacNamee 
Merrill W. MacNamee, CLU, son of 


a newspaper publisher, joined the agency 
in 1935. When he walked into the agen- 
cy he carried himself with such an air 
of confidence that veterans standing 





LS. 


STEIN 


about felt sure he would go places, wich 
he has. During the past two yea! he 
paid for $750,000 annually. His is a care- 
fully planned career inaugurated during 
his undergraduate days at Kenyon ‘ ol- 
lege, followed by a post-graduate course 
at Babson Institute. He works in fields 
of estate analysis, business insurazce, 
pension trusts. One of his thorough 
programming and estate analysis jobs tor 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” styled by STATE MUTUAL 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN 
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“Styles in life insurance can be flattering, too.” That’s what we tell the ladies in our new sales 
material aimed to reach the big, growing and permanent women’s market. 

There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes . .. and we go on to prove it, by 
presenting State Mutual Security Patterns . . . a complete life insurance wardrobe with each 
garment individually tailored to meet a particular financial need. Life Insurance Style Book 
(visual interview piece) illustrates in poster form and explains in non-technical terms and 


by interesting examples how the various styles of life insurance fit both need and pocketbook. 


Another State Mutual Sales Aid thats Field Clicking 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 
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Chairman of the American 


College of Life Underwriters 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 





American College 
(Continued from Page 110) 


ican College of Life Underwriters. He 
was elected in March, 1927. Other of- 
ficers and directors elected at that time 
were these: 

Vice President, Guy M. McLaughlin, 
Franklin Life; Secretary, Ernest J. 
Clark, John Hancock; Treasurer, Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, Boston; Dean, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner; Registrar, Everett M. Ensign. 
Directors: George D. Alder, Edward S. 
3rashears, Paul F. Clark, J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Hugh D. Hart, Frank L. Jones, 
John Newton Russell and Charles L. 
Scott. 

Scarcely had the first steps of organi- 
zation been completed when the presi- 
dent of the college, Edward A. Woods, 
was suddenly and fatally stricken. His 
place was filled by Ernest J. Clark, who, 
like Mr. Woods, had been a former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. In 1932 he retired 
as president to become chairman of the 
board. Plans were completed for the 
first examinations, applications sent out, 
and life insurance press began its co- 
operative help by endorsement from the 
start and continuous publicity. At the 
first conferment exercise William M. 
Duff, Equitable Society, Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived the first diploma granted by the 
new college, and Marguerite Snider of 
Uniontown, Pa., received her diploma, 
thus marking her as first woman to be 
so honored. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner President and 
Dr. David McCahan Dean 


Dr. S. S. Huebner of Wharton School 
of Finance, U. of P., America’s most 
famous insurance educator, was the first 
dean, holding the office from 1927 to 1934 
after which he became president, a posi- 
tion he has held ever since. Dr. David 
McCahan of the Wharton School, also 
a distinguished educator, succeeded Dr. 
Huebner as dean and still holds that 
post. Chairman of the board at present 
time is Julian S. Myrick, second vice 
president of Mutual Life, and former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. William M. Duff, 
Pittsburgh, general agent Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is vice chairman. John 
A. Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual 
Life, is secretary; Robert Dechert, coun- 
sel for Penn Mutual Life, is counsel of 
the American College. Sewell W. Hodge, 
treasurer for the Provident Mutual, is 
treasurer. 

John P. Williams, director of the edu- 
cational advisory department, has had 
considerable experience in business and 
as a professor of Business Administra- 


tion. 


arranging courses. In fact, he is practi- 
cally head of an “agency division.” Dr. 
Clyde M. Kahler is director of the edu- 
cational publications department. 

The executive committee consists of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Ernest J. Clark, Rob- 
ert Dechert, W. M. Duff, Sewell W. 
Hodge, John Marshall Holcombe, George 
FE. Lackey, Dr. McCahan, Julian S. My- 
rick, Cecil J. North, John A. Stevenson 
and John P. Williams. The board of 
trustees consists of twenty-seven promi- 
nent men in the life insurance business, 
including some leading officers of life 
insurance companies and some prominent 
general agents. 

At a meeting of the board of the col- 
lege in 1928 Julian S. Myrick, now chair- 
man of the board, said: “I am one of 
those who believe this is a move which 
you can visualize in the years to come as 
constituting one of the biggest steps that 
has ever been taken for the development 
of life insurance.” 

In 1928 an informal gathering was held 
and C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, was elected the first 
president of an association now known as 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. One of its objectives was 
“to bring into social and friendly rela- 
tions those engaged in the profession of 
life insurance who have acquired the 
CLU designation.” There are more than 
fifty such chapters now. 

Although created and sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers the college (chartered in the District 
of Columbia on March 22, 1927) is en- 
tirely independent in its management 
and operation and may freely pursue its 
educational policies. It is a non-profit 
organization. It has two sources of in- 
come: the registration and examination 
fees and the Cooperative Fund for Un- 
derwriter Training. The income from 
fees alone is not enough to meet the 
expenses of the college, and life compa- 
nies make up the deficits through the 
Cooperative Fund, and this enables the 
college to carry on its work, including 
certain activities which would not other- 
wise be possible, particularly those of 
the educational, advisory and educational 
publications departments. 


How An Agent Not in College or 
University Town Becomes a 
Candidate for Degree 


The Gold Book has been asked how an 


His background also includes both 
the teaching and selling of Insurance. 
He is principal field man of the Ameri- 
can College, making contacts in all the 
states with colleges, study groups, and 
individual groups; selecting teachers and 








A VALUABLE CONNECTION 
for CAPABLE LIFE AGENTS 


Our Company offers its Agents numerous specialize:' 


leads. 


Our moderate size enables us to know our Agents an: 


their problems. 


Effective Home Office assistance is available on closing: 


The financial soundness of our Company and our fui! 
line of policy forms (including Juvenile) further help th. 


Agents’ endeavors. 


White for further information 
The UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 





agent in a small town, possibly some 
distance from a college, goes about be- 
coming a candidate for a degree. First 
procedure is to write a letter to the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
which is located in a building at Walnut 
and Thirty-sixth Streets, Philadelphia, 
only a stone’s throw from the Wharton 
School of Finance. The Wharton School 
is an affiliate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In response to the letter the American 
College of Life Underwriters sends the 
applicant a prospectus telling what are 
subjects of study. The college also has 
available study supplements and a 
teacher’s manual which tells how the 
applicant can organize a study group in 
his home town and how classes are con- 
ducted. He is advised to join a study 


-group and if there is none he can or- 


ganize one. Or, if he does not want to 
be a member of the local study group, 
or organize one, he can go to a college 
or university where there are such 
groups. 

Although the college does not require 
the use of any particular texts in prefer- 
ence to others it has found it necessary, 
in order that candidates may have a 
means of gaging the scope of the ex- 
aminations, to suggest books which cover, 
or substantially cover, the various fields 
in which examinations are given. The 
college is concerned with applicant’s 
mastery of the subject matters pre- 
scribed, and his ability to apply it intelli- 
gently and not with the sources from 
which the learning is derived. 

Because of the numerous significant 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ | 
THE ACQUISITION OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


We write the following lines: 
Life — Accident & Health — Hospitalization 


HOME OFFICE: Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 








GRAND AERIE FRATERNAL 
ORDER of EAGLES 


As a result of this acquisition our Insurance in Force has been 


increased by approximately $1,500,000, and assets by $800,000. 

















New York 22, N. Y. 





changes which have been taking place in 
our economic life, candidates are strongly 
urged to subscribe to, and read regu- 
larly, one or more high grade periodicals 
presenting and interpreting business and 
financial news as well as one or more 
high grade insurance journals. 


President Huebner on Future 


President Huebner was asked by the 
writer to discuss the future of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters as he 
SCES tt. 

_ “As the College represents the pro- 
fessional concept in life insurance and 
as that becomes more generally recog- 
nized by the public in its contaci with 
CLU designation holders the prestige of 
CLU designates will constantly grow,” 
he said. “It is significantly a young man’s 
movement. The average age of those 
taking the examinations is 34. The 
future will not see all producers who 
are CLU men. That is not to be ex- 
pected. You can prophesy that safely 
by studying the CPA movement, which 
was started more than forty years ago. 
I am quite sure that all accountants 
would like to be CPA’s. But with more 
men constantly getting the CLU desig- 
nation there is no doubt that the general 
effect is to raise the total level of edu- 
cation of all producers, and, whether or 
not the agent gets the CLU designation, 
the great body of producers will be in- 
fluenced to study what we recommend. 

“The American College of Life Under- 
writers is the one organization which 
focuses on the professional concept and 
it also ties up the institution of life 
insurance with our highest institutions 
of learning. Universities and colleges 
throughout the country are cooperating 
with us. Aided by us, they are introduc- 
ing, or have helped introduce courses by 
which the colleges are doing for life in- 
surance the type of work which is similar 
to what the colleges have done for ac- 
counting in the CPA movement. The 
universities and colleges serve as our 
examination centers throughout the coun- 
try. We are keeping the study material 
up to date and as far as we cannot get 
it from standard publications we prepare 
our own study supplements.” 





Makes Shortest Sales Talk 


Probably the shortest, successfu! sales 
talks in the country are being male by 
Lowell L. Newman, associate general 
agent, Fort Wayne, Ind., Penn Mutual 
Life, a million dollar writer. ©! Mr. 
Lowell’s clients 95% are young doc iors. 

“They are all sold with almost « «actly 
the same sales talk which is so very 
short that it doesn’t make a story,” he 
says, 


The Gold Book thinks it does. The 
talk is not a minute long; is keyed to 
bring out certain reactions whic! are 
almost uhiform in every sale, aii ' 
particularly effective in package sa:°s. 
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Man’s Needs Must Be Met 


By Robert Upjohn Redpath, Jr, CLU 


Northwestern Mutual Life, New York City 
Member of Million Dollar Round Table 


In Transactions of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America the annual address of 
Joseph B. Maclean, president of that 
Society, contained this statement: 

“IT am not one of those who fear that 
the existence of our insurance institu- 
tions is endangered by a broad expansion 
of the scope of Social Security.” 

I am in hearty agreement with this 


statement. 

It is my personal opinion that to the 
11,000,000 men who will be discharged 
eventually from our armed forces, any 
extension of social security, via any com- 
bination of Government and_ private 
industry planning, will seem like the 
most rugged type of individualism com- 
pared to the complete socialization that 
life in the armed forces represents. If 
you can judge from their letters, these 
men find that freedom from economic 
want and the meeting of their physical 
needs—the chief objectives of our pres- 
ent proposal for social security and 
which is effected in life in the armed 
forces—has not tended to change their 
thinking about the more important areas 
of spiritual values. The freedom to and 
consciousness of responsibility for ap- 
proaching and solving the problems ex- 
isting in those areas—relationships among 
people and within individuals, the right 
to the maximum of education that a 
person is capable of absorbing, or the 
even more complex problems dealing 


with religious freedom—are prized even 
more in a military existence. 

Men’s Physical Needs Must Be Met 

The sooner that individuals, businesses 
and government combine to develop an 
adequate method of producing enough 
to meet men’s physical needs and insur- 
ing men against the unavoidable risks 
that are the rewarding privileges of free 
society, the sooner will America be able 
to progress towards the solution of the 
aforementioned more complex problems 
relating to its society. 

We who are identified with the appli- 
cation of the now tested and remarkably 
successful life insurance formulae (big- 
ger than merely the formal life insurance 
companies) have a_ responsibility for 
encouraging the adaption of these for- 
mulae to the maximum number of new 
and present problems and at the earliest 
possible date. We who believe that the 
application of the formulae peculiar to 
legal reserve life insurance distinguishes 
the economic pattern of the United 
States from that which is possible any- 
where else must show our countrymen 
and beyond them the world the manner 
in which these applied formulae tend to 
minimize the effect of economic losses 
to materials and through humans. 

We should not argue against any sound 
proposal simply because it is incom- 
plete—as so many of the arguments 
against present or proposed social secur- 
ity have tended to do. Rather, we should 
encourage the immediate establishment 
of experimental areas where it will be 
possible to correct the inevitable mis- 





Emotion Lacks Appeal to Engineers 


By Harry B. Wootten 
General Agent, State Mutual, Albany, N. Y. 


War conditions and gasoline rationing 
have given the producer no alternative 
but to develop his ingenuity to the full- 
est extent if he is to remain in life in- 
surance successfully. Records prove 
that he is accomplishing this objective. 
One main reason for his new interest 
is the fact that we are experiencing a 
change in the direction and flow of 
national income. 

Prior to October, 1942, I lived in 
Akron, O. As early as August, 1940, 
I concluded that it was necessary for 
me to develop my prospects among a 
definite group of people whose income 
(because of their profession) was suffi- 
cient to warrant reasonable purchases of 
life insurance and who were good insur- 
ance risks. My next step was to list 
as many groups as possible and then to 
determine to which category my per- 
sonal qualifications were most compat- 
ible. 

Early Environment Proves Valuable 

I decided the best field in which to 
concentrate my efforts was the engi- 
neering profession. My early environ- 
ment had thrown me in contact with 
engineers, having lived in a community 
adjacent to an engineering project, and 
I felt at home with them. I launched 
a campaign originating with one engi- 
neer, a policyholder, and whom I had 
rendered a few services outside of the 
insurance business in the past. I felt 
sure he would be glad to cooperate. I 
told him of my plans and asked if he 
would give me the names of a few of 
his friends with whom he was associated 
in business. I called on the people he 


suggested in an effort to establish con- 
fidence and obtain still more names. For 
a long time it seemed to me that all I 
was doing was making new acquaint- 
ances, but after a while these new ac- 
quaintances became an investment and 
I could not afford to quit. 

After considerable affiliation with a 
large number of these prospects I soon 


learned that their creed was “First to 
find out what the problem is; then to 
effect the best possible solution.” With 


(Continued on Page 128) 








takes and ascertain the improvements 
that can be made when and as the larger 
program is established. 

Neither should our fear of the visible 
expense be accepted as a reason for not 
continuing an accelerated program of in- 
quiry. Too many’Americans of all ages 
remember the economists’ explanations 
of the early ’30’s that two billion dollars 
paid in bonuses to the veterans of the 
World War I, three billion dollars paid 
to the recipients of WPA, etc., would 
break the bank, or at best cause an ex- 
treme inflation, to accept the argument 
of probable expense as a reason for not 
establishing adequate social security im- 
mediately. Besides, many of us are aware 
that all the so-called expenses of the last 
ten years could not be honestly termed 
“expenses”. Many—like the CCC, PWA 
possibly portions of the FSA and other 
programs have turned out to be invest- 
ments. 

I venture to predict that an America 
that has had the courage to invest 200 
billions in apparently destructive forces 


of war will insist on the right to invest 
comparable amounts in security for 
humans during peace. 

As previously stated I appreciate the 
unique contribution to the world’s «co- 
nomic thinking that has been represe:ited 
in the successful application of American 
life insurance formulae. I am proud ‘of 
the men who have been responsible 
stewards for the growth of this remark- 
able business—in the past and in the 
present, in the field and in the home 
office. During the past ten years of 
extensive contacts with men in various 
types of jobs and other lines of busiiess, 
I have yet to see one where the tancible 
and intangible returns on honestly ap- 
plied effort are more satisfying or where 
the horizon in the future is more prom- 
ising. But, if the problems and values 
that exist in and derive from American 
humans can be more equitably or eco- 
nomically maintained and insured via 
other techniques ‘or agencies whose es- 
tablishment would mean the curtailment 
or possible elimination of my functions— 
and, particularly, if experience should 
demonstrate that to be true—I would 
regretfully accede to the limitation or 
even elimination of the functions of our 
business. If study and research can 
prove that government—which is our- 
selves—can insure some or all areas of 
human economic value on a more com- 
prehensive basis and with less expense, 
enlightened social conscience and sound 
business practice should indicate our 
acceptance of these facts. 

The important thing is to get the 
problems solved so that the following 
generation may be free to concentrate— 
preferably without the recurrent inter- 
ruptions that wars based on economic 
reasons have precipitated—upon the 
even more complex problems that are 
emerging in our times. 


Paid For $950,000 Despite 
Outside Calls on Time 


Life insurance is one of the few fields 
in which a man can simultaneously be 
successful in the pursuit of his own pri- 
vate business and in civic, social welfare 
and association activity. Few life in- 
surance men devote all of their time to 
their daily interviews with people about 
insurance; not many refuse to take on 
community responsibilities; most of 
them have some participation in War 

30nd campaigns. 

One of the best examples of which 
The Gold Book knows of an agent's 
ability to swing both types of activity 
is Walter N. Hiller, Stumes & Loeb, 
Chicago, and member of the Million 
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“BACK THE ATTACK” 
WITH WAR BONDS 


HOWARD C. LAWRENCE, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENT 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Newark, N. J. 











Dollar Round Table. During calendar 
year 1942 these outside activities con- 
sumed about 40% of his time and yet 
he paid for $950,000. 

In his capacity as president of Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association, Mr. 
Hiller attended 180 meetings of one kind 
or another. He traveled to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters annual 
and mid-year meetings. He was a divi- 
sion chairman in Treasury’s payroll sav- 
ings campaign. He was an instructor in 
CLU Review Course at. Northwestern 
University. He appeared before company 
gatherings and also addressed members 
of life underwriters association in New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee and Rockford. He did some 
fund-raising for charity organizations; 
was secretary of a social club of 1,200; 
and appeared in amateur theatricals in 
a suburban community. 

_ To accomplish all this, he of course 
increased the number of his hours away 
from home. He describes the year as 
one he “wouldn’t take a million for, but 
wouldn’t live over again for a loi of 
money.” However, at the present | ime 
he is still division chairman in \Var 
Payroll Savings; is a member of Na- 
tional Association’s nominating comuuit- 
tee; continues as a life insurance spea 

er on forums, also is holding his social 
club secretariat job, but for presidency 
of Chicago Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion he has substituted a_half-intevest 
in a chicken farm where he is spending 
his weekends, learning about farming, 
and broadening his outlook. 





At the start of the Third War Loan 
campaign life insurance funds invesied 
in U. S. Government bonds now eqiial, 
on the average, approximately $327 ver 
family. 
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“SALES TRAINING!” 


We are very proud of the men and 


women who represent this Company 


in the field. 


Stress has been laid upon the defi- 
nite policy followed in the develop- 
ment of our field forces. This policy 
is based on rigid selection and thor- 
ough training. It is based also on the 
belief that the buying public is entitled 
to and needs now more than ever be- 
fore, intelligent, well-informed consci- 
entious advice and service in connec- 
tion with the arrangement of life 


insurance estates, however small. 


The Canada Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Exstaldished 1§47 
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Some of My 1943 Cases 


By J. Renwick Montgomery 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
Member Million Dollar Round Table 


The Gold Book has asked to sum- 
marize for it some cases which I closed 
in 1943. I do so, giving a brief illus- 
tration of each, and you will note that 
ill of them cover different needs. 

1. It was brought to my attention that 
a client of mine had a third child. Hav- 
img parents an educational contract on 
the other two children I followed 
through and wrote a $5,000, 18 Year 
Endowment on the life of my client 
to insure the education of the third 
child. A further discussion opened up 
the fact that my client was interested 
in another business, run by his uncle, 
Age 68, and making a_ success. He 
realized that if his uncle was first to 
die it would not only be a problem of 
the loss of the individual, but the imme- 
diate cash necessary to take care of the 
uncle’s share of the business was im- 
portant. 

Result: $25,000 straight life on the 
ene. The latter, in turn, realized that, 
even though his nephew were only put- 
ting one-quarter of his time in the busi- 
ness, his youth and the contacts were 
not only most important to the business, 
and so he purchased $25,000 straight life 
on the nephew in order to put him in a 
ash position in event nephew died first. 
Total case: $55,000 


2. End of the seven year en ona 


Bulw ais 


62) 


vents 
Agents 
(Continued from Page 


ing the doctrine of individual security 
through association with others. In do- 
ing so he had to break through the re- 


sistance of long standing complacency. 
He had to remind of the rainy day, of 
clouds, storms and possible disaster 


which in all probability would have to 
be encountered. He had to demonstrate 
that rugged individualism, praiseworthy 
as it is, carried to the absurd extent of 
facing the vicissitudes of life singly and 
alone, was foolhardy and reprehensible. 
He had to be truly interested in the hu- 
man problem of surviving dependents 
when the bread-winner passes on. It 
was natural that he should be overjoyed 
and happy when he could realize the 
comfort and help and solace that would 
likely result from his successful efforts. 

Agents Must Believe Wholeheartedly 

in What They Are Selling 

Often it has been said that the advo- 
cate who is successful is the one who 
persuades and convinces because he 
thoroughly believes in the justice of his 
cause. If and when on rare occasions 
any flinty-hearted individual utterly in- 
different to the happiness and welfare 
of his fellowmen should succeed in ob- 
taining a license as a life insurance 
salesman it would be improbable that he 
would rise high in the ranks of life rep- 
resentatives because his selling technique 
would be colorless and mechanical. 

I would be the last to deny the nec- 
essary incentive of adequate compensa- 
tion for the sale of life insurance and 
suitable retirement provisions when one’s 
days of activity are over. These are 
subjects that from time to time need 
review and sympathetic study and ad- 
justment on the basis of*fairness and 
justice. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire. It is natural that the cost of liv- 
ing under the complexities of modern 
life makes a commission salesman pay 


Ten Year Term contract converted to 
Straight Life—$10,000 

3. $13,500—Twenty Year Term contract 
to cover a mortgage on a home. 

4. Discussion of Social Security and 


the limitation of income from that source 


made my client realize the necessity of 
supplementing that fifty odd dollars a 
month, Result—$150 a month at Age 65 


($18,750 of insurance). 

Prospect Has Three Sons 
5. Met a man worth $25,000 that he 
had made the hard way by saving and 
a successful building of his business. 
He never owned any life insurance as 
he did not believe in it. I learned that 
he had three sons, Ages 12, 15 and 17, 
and I sold him on the idea of $25,000 
straight life payable in equal shares to 
the three sons with the purpose of com- 
pleting their education in case he should 
pass on, realizing that a higher educa- 
tion should make them better able to 
run the business in the event that he 
was not available to guide them. 

6. A single deposit of $10,388 as of 
Age 49, guaranteeing a monthly income 
of $100 at Age 65. This is purely and 
simply a diversification of a successful 
business man’s investment thinking. 

7. $7,500 straight life policy rated be- 
cause of overweight — blood pressure. 
This was in answer to a direct-by-mail 
letter. This prospect had been awaiting 


J. RENWICK MONTGOMERY 


some life insurance man to contact him 
for the past three years. He came from 


another section of the country three 
years ago and had never been ap- 
proached on life insurance in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Pension Plan 


8. A Pension Plan covering fourteen 
employees, guaranteeing 40% of present 
pay as a retirement income at age 65. 
This corporation realized that because 
of the War the men in their present em- 
ploy that were not available for Service 
because of age and physical condition 
and responsibilities, were the backbone 
of this organization in times when they 
needed men most and this vehicle ap- 
pealed t6 the corporation as a proper 
gesture of appreciation. 

9. A single premium life annuity of 
$2,000 arranging an income of $17.25 a 
month as of present age 70. 





more and more attention to the volume 
of his sales. Yet it is equally clear that 
insurance programs must fit the needs 
of the policyholder. Overselling of in- 
surance is not only unwise but it is 
unjust. As it is true that no one can 
be an exceptional and highly successful 
life insurance agent who is not only 
enthusiastically interested and_ thrilled 
by the relief against human suffering 
which will come from his successful sales 
efforts, it is also true that the agent 
must be alert and interested to see that 
his clients receive what they can afford 
to carry. For the long pull the volume 
of the sales of such an agent will in 
all likelihood exceed that of the one 
whose thought is on volume alone. 

It follows that there is more to life 
insurance than the sale itself. It is the 
protection which is paramount and the 
wider that protection can be spread over 
the entire population the greater will be 
the gratification of the true life insur- 
ance representative and the greater his 
success. Protection must not only fit 
but be protection which is dependable. 
Dependability of protection comes from 
wise management, safe practices and 
strong, conscientious governmental su- 
pervision which with us is state super- 
vision. In the early days of insurance 
when companies had no adequate experi- 
ence to guide them and when they were 
somewhat loosely set up, failures were 
numerous with consequent heavy losses 
to policyholders. The need of vigorous 
supervision was early indicated. In due 
course this led to the establishment of 
the state departments of insurance in 
every state of the union. 

The point which I wish to emphasize 
to life agents is that governmental su- 
pervision of insurance by the states is 
no development of recent years. It is 
almost as old as the states themselves 
It has gone hand in hand with the in- 
stitution of insurance as evolved in 
America. It is one of the outstanding 
features of insurance in the United 


States. It is not in any sense antago- 
nistic to the doctrine of free American 
enterprise. It is and always has been 
closely entwined with and deemed nec- 
essary in the huge insurance activity 
which directly or indirectly affects the 


‘greater part of the country’s population. 


State Supervision Must Be Strong 

and Effective 

Unless supervision of insurance is 
strong and effective there might better 
be no supervision at all. Since the gen- 
eral run of people know that it is the 
government’s province to establish stand- 
ard of practice and conduct that will 
lead to safety and solvency, men often 
accept their insurance without question 
as to its integrity. *If government fails 
to function efficiently and effectively to 
carry out this obligation such failure 
might prove to be the forerunner of 
sweeping changes in the field of insur- 
ance. 

Some insurance men _ including life 
agents fear the Strengthening of gov- 
ernmental supervision by the states be- 
cause they think vigorous and more ef- 
fective supervision might lead to Federal 
supervision or to eventual governmental 
ownership and operation. Is there not 
a broader horizon than that? There 
are those who believe that the danger 
of Federal supervision and of govern- 
mental take-over lies more with weak 
state supervision than with strong. From 
a background of supervisory experience 
both in normal and panic times the as- 
sertion is confidently made that if Fed- 
eral supervision or governmental own- 
ership and operation of insurance should 
ever come it will be because supervi- 
sion shall have failed to keep apace with 
the times and shall have proven inade- 
quate to the task allotted to it. 


Public Demands That Insurance Be Safe 
Let us see what if any basis there is 
to this thought. One of the fundamen- 


tal theories of state supervision is that 
no insurance companies shall continue to 
operate when encroachment 


is made 








upon certain established margins of 5: fe- 
ty. These margins are deemed sufficient 
to fully protect all policyholders in the 
case of failure. The public demands | nd 
is entitled to safe insurance at all ti: jes. 
An insurance company failure is on. of 
the worst of financial disasters particy- 
larly for people of little means. ‘i:me 
and again insurance company fail: -es 
fortunately largely in fields other (an 
life insurance, have shown that the then 
required margins were inadequate, ‘iat 
unsound practices had been condoned 
and policyholders suffered according! 

Such demonstrations serve notice {hat 
both legal requirements and governnien- 
tal administration need periodic review, 
vigilant inspection and steady stren:th- 
ening and improvement. Until the svs- 
tem of private enterprise in insurance js 
so developed that it works safely ai all 
times and under all conditions the dan- 
ger of governmental ownership to <1p- 
plant the present system will be in the 
offing. Such danger as exists may come 
from weakness of supervision in  per- 
mitting unsubstantial companies to con- 
tinue longer than they should. Such 
danger may come from permitting prac- 
tices to continue which are unsound and 
which in time lead to impairment. But 
whatever the cause it would seem to be 
clear that this inherent danger will he 
lessened not increased, by strong su- 
pervision. 


Agents an Important Factor in Devel- 

oping Public Opinion 

There is no class of persons anywhere 
who should be so interested and con- 
cerned with the prevention of loss to 
policyholders as the life agents. They 
have given counsel to their clients and 
guided them in their insurance programs 
and they are therefore deeply concerned 
that no weakness shall develop that will 
cause loss to their clients or lower in 
any degree the high prestige of the 
institution of insurance. 

The life agents of the country by rea- 
son of their high calibre and standing 
are a potent force in the development 
of public opinion. They should under- 
stand the purpose of insurance super- 
vision, its essential place in the insur- 
ance fabric and they should not condone 
or encourage weakness in supervision or 
anywhere else in any respect. Of all 
the forces that exist, the life agents 
ought to be in the vanguard not onlv of 
those supporting intelligent and _ effec- 
tive supervision but of those freely and 
instantly giving aid and assistance to 
state supervisory officials in their dif- 
ficult and sometimes almost baffling 
work. 

Not Distinguished by Social Insurance 

By and large, the thinking life agents 
of the country have not been disturbed 
unduly by the developments of recent 
vears in the field of social insurance. 
They read the history of the past cen- 
tury and see a gradual evolutionary 
process for the caring of the poor and 
destitute, the aged and infirm. More 
humane consideration for the needy and 
unfortunate has gone hand in hand with 
the development of education, the 
spreading of religion and the growth 
of conservation. The wise intelligent 
life agent accepts social security as an 
evidence of support of the doctrine 
which he has been preaching through 
the years. He urges the public to dove- 
tail security programs which he offers 
with and not against the subsistence 
benefits that the government now [!0- 
vides as a substitute for the alms-hou-e. 

One cannot view the present world 
cataclysm with any complacency as (0 
the future of life insurance unless 1" 
efficient, cooperative world movem: "tt 
shall be forthcoming that will insure ‘°¢ 
peace of the world. No human insti''i- 
tion has ever dignified human life °s . 
has life insurance. Life insurance 1 
ognizes the worth of human life 
the need of its conservation. No sn 
part of the improved mortality wh: 
has been experienced in the past sevé 
decades is due the lesson life insurat 
has pressed home to the rank and 
of our population. 

If in the future the recurrence of w 
and its growing mortality due to sci¢ 
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THIS BOOK contains a variety 


of professionally-prepared advertisements, 












designed for use by our individual field 
underwriter in his local newspaper, over his 
own signature. The Company supplies the 
mats; the underwriter supplies the space. 
Included in the book are big ads and 
little ads; ads directed to women, to farm- 
ers, to parents, to home owners... to all 
kinds of prospects for Life Insurance. 
Mutual Life Underwriters are hailing this 
new Service as an opportunity to identify 
themselves, as well as the Company, in their 
home communities, and thus to capitalize 
locally on the Company’s national adver- 
tising, now appearing in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, The Ameri- 


can Home, and Better Homes and Gardens. 


af WHAT OUR FIELD FORCE SAYS ABOUT IT: 





a? ‘This is what I call ‘bang-up service’—excellent cooperation.”’ Chicago. 
2 ‘One of the best things the Company has ever done.”’ New York. 


ce “The new Mutual Life Advertising Service for Field Underwriters is something 
; . . . . saints ae 0 
ed that I have been wanting ever since I started in the Life Insurance business. 


Grand Rapids. 
ry ‘A very forward step.”’ Scranton. 
id ‘*The men werevery much interested and enthusiasticabout theidea.”’ Philadelphia. 


h “The new Mutual Life Advertising Service is fine and I think the boys will really 


' take advantage of it.”’ Des Moines. 
h : ‘‘Another good method for developing more good underwriters.”’ Chicago. 
‘SA good move on the part of the Company and should bring good results.” St. Louis. 


‘The new Advertising Service for Underwriters is most attractive.”? Richmond. 





‘The men in the field should get splendid results from this method of building 


prestige.”’ Harrisburg. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
"Anil in nerica” mate, Lewis W. Douglas, Acaidant 


34 NASSAU STREET 
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THE 





Length of War 
Got 


Despite the fact that he has to spend 
me months in a_ hospital following 
injury as result of an sutcnsiile acci 
dent, James H. Brennan, general agent, 


lidelit Mutual, Chicago, managed to 
finish his company’s club year in third 
lace for personal production and _ his 
wwency held similar position among all 
agencies of the company. Incidentally, 
he was president of Chicago Life Un- 


1942-3 calen- 


derwriters Association for 


dar year. 
One of his most interesting cases had 
do with insuring a “V” loan. When a 
oration borrows money from the 
bank to finance war contracts, for the 


past year or more, it has_ frequently 
been on the basis of -! thy loan. Some 
banks require that such a loan be cov 

ae on the men re- 


ered b life 
| ible for the 


he cor tracts. 


completion 
It was so required by 


succe ssful 


ne of Chicago’s largest banks as con- 
sideration for a $500,000 loan. The cor 
poration’s two key men were the presi 
dent and the vice-president in charge 


if technical affairs. 

Mr. Brennan, because of his accident, 
was unable at the time to visit the 
prospects’ offices He telephoned the 
president of the corporation; and_ said 


he had a suggestion that might be of 
interest. “How long is the war going 
to last?” was his question to the presi- 


dent. He then explained that a five-year 
onvertible policy had to be converted 
at the end of five years, could not be 
renewed. What ‘eA was proposing was 
a five-year term policy. He got the 
order: did not see his clients until he 
brought the previously paid-for contracts 
out in a cab-——two at $100,000 each. 

Mr. Brennan wrote three cases on 
the 5% basis under the wage freezing 


His current year’s produc- 
other “V” loan case 


regulations. 
tion includes one 
for $25,000 


. B. Rice 


(Continued from Page 76) 


asked him the difference between the 
and the contemporary music we 
know as jazz. He answered very simply, 


in accented English, “classical music 


classics 


comes from the heart, jazz from the 
teet 
I could not help but think how many 
ife msurance men, representing our great 
Institution, are in business with their 
feet. The price of study and preparation 
to develop the concentration and_ the 
technique for success can only be paid 
wcrificing some of the less useful 
/ im life 
And so it is that nature and the things 
about us provide the simple solution for 
of our problems, our discourage- 
ents, out HP see When the sun shines 
and the air is moist and warm, the corn 
and the trees and the grain reach out 
and absorb the good of nature and 
stretch toward growth and maturity. 
When the weather is dry and the sun 
beats down and the insects thrive, the 
plant roots sink down deeper into the 
earth for the sustenance they need for 
life. They have the instincts for living 
in good times or bad with their whole 


purpose involved in producing what God 
placed them on this earth to produce. 
If man could be taught to lift his head 
to the sun and take advantage of the 
wealth of his opportunities in good times 
for growth and maturity, if man, when 
conditions are adverse, could extend him- 


self to meet conditions as they exist, 
how much greater would be his stature. 
Among plants and animals we pass 
these instincts off as natural responses 





EASTERN 








Query 
Large Case 


Blank & Stoller 
BRENNAN 


JAMES H. 


\nother interesting case developed. by 
Mr. Brennan was one where a manufac- 
turer of a big defense plant admitted 
that his net income had increased de- 
spite taxes. But he insisted that he was 
“amply insured.” “Well,” Mr. Brennan 
countered, “don’t you think it might be 
well to hedge some of that capital by 
contracting now to buy future income 


out of some of your present income ?” 
The president liked the idea—bought 
$100,000 combination life and income 


policy to 65 with an annual premium of 
$14,133. 


but im actuality they are nothing more 

than the full use of the stamina and the 

ambition and the will to do, with which 

God endowed all of us. 

Never in the history of our business 
has there been more room for sound 
thinking or the proper use of the fun- 
damentals of life and living. The for- 
mula is not complicated but rather so 
simple that we might overlook the an- 
swer in the complexity of the life that 
we lead . . . in other words, we can’t 
“see the trees for the forest.” 

If you are confused, or tired, or dis- 
couraged, or a failure, I suggest that you 
find a stump m a@ field along a stream 
shaded by some trees where you can sit 
down quie tly for a time . and think. 


British Saw Gein — 
Cradle to Grave Phrase 


Doubtless when someone cleverly des- 
ignated the Beveridge Social Insurance 
Plan as protection for the people “From 
Cradle to the Grave” it gave the plan 
a publicity impetus difficult to evaluate; 
certainly, brought it to public attention 
with a bang. It became a favorite phrase 
for newspaper headline writers. 

It also caused some irritation in the 
London head offices af many insurance 
companies who have been furnishing first 
class life insurance and accident insur- 
ance for a long stretch of time. In 
some of those offices booklets began to 
appear, bearing effective titles to coun- 
teract the Beveridge tag. Thus, the con- 
servative Sun Insurance Office, oldest in- 
surance company in the world, called 
their booklet “From Birth to Death.” 
The Legal & General captioned theirs 
“From Womb to Tomb.” The Eagle 
Star’s was entitled “From Erection to 
Resurrection,” 
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AS MODERN AS TODAY 


— 


Income Replacement — In the true sense of the word 
a contract which specifically replaces the income 
which passes with a man’s death. 


2. The Period ot Benefit Payments — Payment of in- 
come to ./idow’s age 65 makes the contract a 
natural in filling the “gap” where there is no focial 


Security income. 


w 


Low Cost — Just the policy to get around the present 
day “high cost of living.’ 


4. Convertible — Men who want to “wait and see how 

things will be later” will like the conversion privi- 
lege — low cost protection now, with privilege of 
change over to a higher premium or investment 


form of contract later. 


Commuted Values Available — This feature enables 


uw 


the policy to fit unusually well any situation where 
there is a yearly decrease in the amount at risk 
such as in Mortgage Cancellation and certain 
Business Insurance cases. 


fo) 


. Participates — Dividends paid under the contract — 
excess interest under the income benefits. 


“Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’’ 


De Connrectioulr Vlullual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Haxtfoa. 
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Makes Few Calls; 
Writes Large Volume 


S. Henry Foreman’ of Vermillion 
Acency, Mutual Life, Chicago, and mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table, got 
into the insurance business in December, 
1930, because he didn’t think the retail 
an wholesale furniture business with 
which he was connected was going to 
make money again. So he 
desk to that of his late father, who was 
well known in insurance, having 
successful in the field for thirty years. 
He has never had any trouble getting in- 
terviews, or extending his acquaintance, 





moved his 


been 


as !oreman is a pioneer family name in 


the Western metropolis. Furthermore, 


he is not an agent who says he does 
not call on friends. He is a member of 
a North Shore community where he 


takes an active part in the Highland 
Park Community drive and is a member 
of the special gifts committee. 

He makes a few calls, and they are 
highly selective ones. Referred 
mendations are cultivated assiduously. 
His presentations are stressed by sim- 
plicity, and few can do more concen- 
tration along one track on one: impor- 
tant point offering one solution than he 
can, and few are more successful in 
making the other man follow without 
detouring. He has written a number of 
employes’ pension trusts, and substantial 


premium annuities. He has made a spe- 
cial study of the gift tax; is glad he is 


recom- 





Lustgarten Agency 
d 
(Continued from Page 118) 


an “uninsurable man”’—an attorney—led 
to his being recommended by the attor- 
ney to handle a substantial line for the 
son of one of Chicago’s wealthiest pio- 
neer families. During another service 
call he met the client’s “boss”—president 
of the company, who was engaged in 
studying tax rates, income, estate and 
inheritance matters, and was ripe for 
siving confidence to an agent met under 
natural circumstances. It resulted in a 
line of $500,000 for MacNamee. 


Raymond B. Anthony 


Raymond B. Anthony was an execu- 
tive of a Chicago mail order house who 
entered life insurance in 1941, paid for 
$500,000 his first full year and expects 
to pay for a million this year. His 
background has covered a wide range in 
merchandising and_ sales promotion 
fields. He had bought life insurance 
from Carl E. Harris, a Lustgarten unit 
manager. He was 45 when he entered 
insurance, making the decision because 
he “wanted to be his own boss.” Soon 
after becoming an agent Anthony found 
that programming had an especial ap- 
neal to him and he has followed that 
field. His contacts are largely substan- 
tial business men and he has made an 
intensive study of tax problems, con- 
sulting an outstanding accountant, an 


attorney, office associates and going 
strong for the tax services. He gives an 
unusual lot of attention to detail. Mrs. 


\nthony is a golfer of note. 
Lou Behr 


Lou Behr’s story has been printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter and numerous 
other newspapers. Also, the famous 
“Tohnnie” Morrell, for years one of the 
Equitable’s great stars, is with this agen- 
cy. War interests have taken much of 
his time during the past couple of years. 

In Lustgarten agency is one of coun- 
try’s outstanding women agents — Sara 
Frances Jones, who has written as much 
as $1,000,000 a year, and who was re- 
cently elected president of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League. Emma Wol- 
pert is also with the agency. 


S. 


HENRY 








FOREMAN 


in a field offering endless opportunity 


to men 
training. 


with 


business experience and 





Thomas E. Hand’s 
Broad Experience 


Few million dollar writers have had a 
imore varied experience in the insurance 
held itself than Thomas E. Hand, CLU, 
Houston, Tex., who places most of his 
business through the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

Born in Clark County, Miss., his edu- 
cation was received at Mississippi State 
College. He did food conservation work 
with the United States Bureau of Mar- 
kets during World War No. 1, being en 
gaged in agricultural work 
with the United States Department of 
State Col- 


extension 


Agriculture and Mississippi 
lege. 

It was in 1925 that he entered life in 
surance with Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 


He aided in the organization of the 
Standard Life of Mississippi and was its 
executive vice president and general 
manager. In 1935 he became affiliated 


with the Home Life of New York as 
general agent at Louisville, and since 
April, 1939, he has been in Houston 
where he specializes in various forms of 
business life insurance trusts. He has 
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THOMAS E. HAND 






three children, one of whom, Thomas E. 


Hand, Jr., 
Marines. 


1S 


with 


the 


United 


States 

















LIFE INSURANCE IS AFTER 
YOU, CORPORAL HITLER... 


Those bombs that are falling around your troubled head, Adolph . . . a 
lot of them were paid for with money which the Life Insurance companies of 


America are pouring into the purchase of War Bonds. 


Those planes that send you scurrying for cover every time you stick your 
head out... a lot of them, too, were bought with Life Insurance money. 


And tanks, and ships, and all the other implements of war and supplies 


for our armies . . . Life Insurance is helping to pay for them. 


Because not only are the Companies buying War Bonds regularly, but the 


thousands of Agents throughout America are devoting a lot of their time and 
effort to selling War Bonds. 


And when youw’re licked, Adolph, and America settles down to return to 
more pleasant pursuits, the Life Insurance which people own will constitute 
their principal backlog of cash reserve to guard against economic adversity. 


Yes, Adolph . . . Life Insurance is going to do its part to help make you 
wish you had never given up paper-hanging. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Co. lac 





ATIONAL 





| x C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 


LIFE AND 





ACCIDENT 





NASHVILLE ‘ 










INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SHIELDS 
you 








HOME OFFICE NATIONAL BLDG. 


TENNESSEE 


Cc. R. CLEMENTS, President * x 
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1943 Advertising by Companies 


(Continued from Page 41) 


years in performing just such service for 
over six million policyholders. 

“Advertising during the second half 
of 1943 emphasizes the added respon- 
sibilities which the head of a family 
faces in these times which for both 
patriotic and personal reasons should 
include the purchase of war bonds and 
an arrangement to ensure that they 
will not have to be sold immediately in 
the event of personal disaster.” 

The John Hancock furnishes its field- 
men with a brochure called, “Why you 
should sell bigger policies and do a 
larger total business this year,” which 
gives to John Hancock agents the sim- 
ple arithmetic of the 1943 insurance 
market, based upon the John Hancock 
continuing market study. This sales 
help for agents shows how John Han- 
cock advertising in 1943 helps them to 
capitalize on the market situation as 
outlined in the brochure. 


New England Mutual 
New England Mutual is justifiably 
proud of an honor bestowed upon its 


magazine advertising this year. It has 
received an official citation from the 
Treasury Department for the Gluvas 


Williams series of advertisements in 
which the purchase of war bonds was 
consistently urged. That series of ad- 
vertisements featuring the inimitable 
Gluyas Williams illustrations appeared 
in more than 40,000,000 copies of the 
nation’s three leading weekly magazines. 
In addition, New England Mutual has 
had three other publication advertising 
campaigns underway. Its “War-Time 
Readjustments” series—also illustrated 
by ‘Cartoonist Williams—was adapted to 
appear in 23 top-flight college alumni 
publications. Unique was the sales angle 
. . . the ‘name, address, and class of 
New England Mutual career underwrit- 
ers who had attended any of these 
twenty-three institutions were listed in 
each advertisement for their fellow 
alumni to see and buy from. 

A third series of advertisements was 
prepared to appeal to the professional 
interests of doctors and dentists and ap- 
peared in the official publications of 
those two professions. 

\ fourth series of ads, featuring a 
distinctive human-interest approach, is 
currently appearing in one of the lead- 
ing publications for parents. 

“These four series of advertisements,” 
declares Director of Advertising David 
W. Tibbott, “are practical evidence of 
New England Mutual’s policy of pro- 
viding real sales help for its field rep- 
resentatives.” 


Lincoln National 

Still another life company to receive a 
Treasury Department citation for de- 
voting a portion of its advertising copy 
to the sale of war bonds is the Lincoln 
National. 

Although continuing to identify its ad- 
vertisements with attention-getting por- 
traits of Abraham Lincoln and pointing 
the advertising copy toward its low cost 
insurance plans, Lincoln National has 
captioned its advertisements to place 
emphasis on the buying of war bonds. 
Obviously, this creditable effort came 
to the attention of the Treasury De- 
partment, resulting in the citation pre- 
viously referred to. 


Union Central 

In its magazine advertising this year 
Union Central has gone “all out” in 
tying in with the war effort. Those ad- 
vertisements which have appeared in 
national magazines both in the mass cir- 
culation as well as_ specialized fields 
have featured (1) an appeal to men over 
45 to become salesmen for the Com- 
pany; (2) copy designed to interest 
women in selling life insurance for the 
Union Central; (3) the Company’s 
“Double-V” plan urging the purchase of 
war bonds and life insurance now to 
make after-the-war dreams come true, 


and (4) the thoughts of a soldier’s fath- 
er, carrying on at home. 
that 


; t We predict 
this latter advertisement with its 





arresting caption, “Am I worth dying 
for?” will receive wide-spread and fav- 
orable public reaction. 


Bankers Life 


“Our national advertising program 
during the current calendar year has 
been marked by two changes,” says B. 
N. Mills, secretary of Bankers Life 
Co. “Following a change in advertising 
agencies in December, 1942, we reshaped 
our national advertising schedule so that 
we might increase the circulation of our 
national advertisements in farming com- 
munities. We accomplished this by add- 
ing a leading farm publication to our 
list. At the same time we continued our 
schedules in two of the national week- 


ies. 

“While enlarging our space program, 
we at the same time instituted a new 
copy appeal which is built around the 
idea of retirement income. We have ex- 
perienced favorable results not only from 
the addition of the farm circulation, but 
also from the shift in copy emphasis. 
These increasingly favorable results have 
been experienced not only from the 
standpoint of increased coupon inquiries, 
but also from the standpoint of increased 
business written on these inquiries. 

“We have from the start of our na- 
tional advertising operations in 1934 in- 
cluded an inquiry coupon with prac- 
tically every advertisement, and the re- 
sults have always been satisfactory. 
They have been increasingly satisfactory 
this year, during which all of our ad- 
vertisements have played up the retire- 
ment income theme. 

Urges Purchasing of War Bonds 

“A new feature of our advertising this 
year has been the inclusion in each ad- 
vertisement of a paragraph urging the 
purchase of war bonds. Following is a 
typical example: 

“Most people are earning more money 
today, with fewer things to spend it 
for. War bonds must come first nat- 
urally. They have more to do with the 
future than any other investment we 
can make. But in addition, you have an 
obligation—to yourself and to Uncle 
Sam—to see to it that you, personally, 
are independent when the day arrives 
for you to retire.” 


Phoenix Mutual 

“Although the theme of Phoenix Mu- 
tual national advertising remains the 
same—Retirement Income—the influence 
of the war is plainly evident in recent 
copy and illustrations,” says Advertising 
Manager Cyrus T. Steven. 

“Early this year, several advertise- 
ments, by means of special illustrations 
and copy, tied in directly with some 
form of Civilian Defense. The idea, ap- 
parently, was to keep the advertising 
current with war activities in which a 
large proportion of prospects are inter- 
ested. 

“More recently, a Phoenix Mutual ad- 
vertisement carried the caption, ‘Retire 
on $150 a Month After The War,’ and 
the illustration, appropriately enough, 
showed a man at work in his garden. 
This ‘post war planning’ appeal was re- 
peated in a second advertisement carry- 
ing almost the same eaption, but illus- 
trated with a peaceful landscane of rural 
New England. This was quite a con- 
trast to the tanks, planes and _ battle- 
shins appearing in so much advertising 
today. 

“Phoenix Mutual continues to be a 
consistent user of coupons in advertis- 
ing and probablv, by this time, this 
company has established some kind of a 
record for the continuous use of the 
Retirement Income theme.” 


National Life of Vermont 

Publicity Director Charles E. Crane of 
the National Life of Vermont—whose 
literary talents have won him wide fame 
—comments characteristically on his 
company’s national advertising. He 
writes, “Our advertising goes along in 
the even tenor of its ways—‘persistency 
and consistency’ being our particular 
points, perhaps. 

“In nine years we haven’t deviated 








much. Whenever we have considered 
some real change, our executive com- 
mittee, considering the matter with us, 
has come to the conclusion that there 
was real virtue in letting our advertis- 
ing accumulate a sort of trade-mark 
value, and it has achieved that individ- 
uality, certainly.” 

As an avid reader and long admirer 
of National Life’s magazine advertising, 
we can only say “amen” to what Mr. 
Crane so ably says. 


Northwestern National 


An unusually striking and powerful 
document, “A Civilian’s Prayer,” was 
published by the Northwestern National 
in January, 1943, instead of its usual 
detailed financial statement. It appeared 
as an advertisement in a number of 
magazines and newspapers. The body 
of the copy in “A Civilian’s Prayer” 
voiced the devout hope of “stay-at- 
homes” to do their part, shoulder their 
responsibilities and make their sacrifices 
on the home front to keep faith with 
those in the armed forces. Because of 
the timeliness and force of the message 
the company, eight months after its first 
appearance, scheduled it to appear a 
second time in behalf of the Third War 
Loan campaign. 

The success of this advertisement is 
summarized by Alan M. Kennedy, as- 
sistant to President O. J. Arnold of 
Northwestern National Life, as follows: 

“*A Civilian’s Prayer’ was reprinted 
in scores of newspapers and magazines, 
both as editorial matter or as advertis- 
ing over the signature of other firms 
who asked permission to use it. They 
included public utilities, department 
stores, banks, building and loan firms, 
even some funeral directors. It was a 
feature of radio network programs; won 
recognition of Office of War Informa- 





Agents As Bulwarks 
(Continued from Page 124) 


tific advance should bring sacrifices of 
life so great and so widespread that hu- 
man life is rendered cheap and fragile 
for combatants and noncombatants alike, 
then the era of the great institution of 
life insurance very possibly might re- 
cede. World devastation by the con- 
tinuance of wars of increasing virulence 
and intensity might well in time bring 
such a destruction of property that it 
would be difficult for a long range busi- 
ness such as life insurance to plan its 
future investment and financial policies. 
The eventual effect of recurring wars 
upon life insurance as an institution can- 
not be contemplated with equanimity. 
Proper cooperative world action by in- 
telligent nations and intelligent popula- 
tions can avert the danger. No one can 
appreciate the theory and history of 
insurance without realizing that insur- 
ance is the antithesis of isolationism. 
World Problems Must Be Faced 
We must face world problems as they 
are. It would be very comfortable if 
there were no problems. It would be 
pleasant for many life insurance sales- 
men if the conditions of the two dec- 
ades at the beginning of the century 
could have continued. Life is not static 
and neither is life insurance. The world 
moves with kaleidoscopic rapidity. In 
the midst of total war life is terrible 
in its losses and sorrows. Yet in many 
respects it is the most thrilling era of 
history. In some fields it offers the 
greatest challenge of all times. There 
is vast work ahead for the leaders of 
life insurance in all its departments. It 
would be well for life insurance agents 
and all others engaged in life insurance 
to apply to national and international 
problems the thinking which in their 
own profession runs along the lines of 
human cooperation for mutual safety. 
Throughout the nation in various com- 
munities life agents for years have as- 
sumed important and prominent positions 
in all civic activities. They are generally 
counted upon to be active in those move- 
ments the objective of which is public 
betterment and the public welfare. They 
have given a dynamic note to citizenship. 





tion; appeared on bulletin boards of 
several hundred war industry plants; 
was posted in offices of governmental 
agencies; was reprinted in house organs 
of many large concerns; was read f:om 
church pulpits; is now under bureay 
glasstops in rooms of more than «oy- 
enty hotels; was reprinted as an «ut- 
standing war advertisement by hoth 
Printers Ink and Advertising Age.” 

Some Companies No Longer in Naticnal 

Advertising Field 

Among the life companies which 
dropped out of the national advertising 
field this past year—temporarily, we 
trust—were Penn Mutual, Acacia \iy- 
tual, Franklin Life, and Pacific Mutual. 

Penn Mutual has called off its na- 
tional advertising program while en- 
gaged in making a survey of the wile 
national advertising situation. The re- 
sults of that survey will determine the 
company’s future course of action. 

Acacia Mutual, celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of its President, William 
Montgomery, discontinued its national 
magazine advertising and_ substituted 
advertisements in local newspapers of 
branch office cities. 

Franklin Life, in several national mag- 
azines a year ago, has done no national 
advertising for several months past, and 
is not now contemplating any program 
for the future. 

Pacific Mutual has had no organized 
campaign in national magazines recent- 
ly, but is running an interesting test in 
newspapers in Southern California and 
in portions of Ohio. “Since these ac- 
tivities are strictly in the nature of a 
test,” writes G. M. Millar, assistant 
manager of sales promotion, “no  sum- 
mary of results is yet possible, and until 
such a summary is available, we have 
no immediate plans for resuming na- 
tional advertising.” 





They will continue to do so if they keep 
their minds open to the happenings and 
changes of the day. Their power ot 
persuasion has been demonstrated by the 
recently announced figures that there is 
133 billion of life insurance held by 
United States families. Their power for 
a sane approach to world problems by 
our own country is limitless. 

So on this occasion of the annual issue 
of The Gold Book I am glad to pay 
tribute to the life agents of the United 
States as one of the essential bulwarks 
of the nation particularly in times of 
our country’s peril. In doing so I urge 
them to keep their thinking attuned to 
the times and their standards and ob- 
jectives consistent with the highest ideals 
of the institution which they so credit- 
ably represent. Thus they will maintain 
their place in the forefront of our na- 
tion’s developers and defenders. 


Harry B. Wootten 


(Continued from Page 122) 


this in mind I formulated an intelligent 
and concise interview consisting of five 
phases: What life insurance is, what it 
does, why buy now, how much to buy, 
what plan? 
Most technical people are more 1(er- 
ested in facts than in high pressure anc 
emotional salesmanship. For that rea- 
son I follow this basic procedure in most 


cases. 
Referred Leads 

Referred leads have always been my 
best source of prospects. Many pros- 
pects do not know anyone who is in- 
terested in buying life insurance, but I 
always ask them these questions: “\Vith 
whom, among your associates, do you 
have the most in common?” and “‘Vho 
ranks second in your choice?” We o‘ten 
have much in common with the penple 
we sell. At every opportunity I ask a 
policyholder this question: “Do you 
know anyone who is making more money 
than ever before because of the wer? 

Many companies publish a month! of 
weekly bulletin or paper which lists s°- 
cial and sports events, deaths, promo- 
tions and outstanding accomplishm nts 
among the employes. I have found tiicse 
items extremely helpful in my calls, and 
they often lead to favorable interviews. 
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As their embattled sons and daughters carry 
their crusade for justice and freedom to the 
far-flung reaches of the earth, the people of 
America strive at home to uphold and preserve 
the traditions and ideals for which those 
valiants are prepared to make the greatest of all 


sacrifices —even life itself. 


One of these. ideals is an unwavering 
determination that the weak and 
dependent shall be protected against 


another arch enemy — poverty. 


In this latter phase of home defense, life insurance 


continues to play a most significant role. 


ted rurtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE — on land or sea, in a training camp or on a far-off fighting 
front — we're proud of the magnificent job you're doing, and we're looking for- 
ward to the day when you'll come marching home — victorious. 


Meanwhile, the business to which you gave your peace-time effort is doing its ut- 
most to help preserve the things for which you are fighting. 


*¥% It invests an average of $10,000,000 a day 
in U. S. Government bonds, thereby furnish- 
ing money for the purchase of ships, planes, 


tanks, and guns. 


*% It owns railroad securities, which help fi- 
nance the transporting of troops, munitions, 
and the necessities of life; utility securities, 
which aid in providing essential light and 
power; industrial securities, which do their 
part to turn the wheels of huge war produc- 
tion plants; mortgages and real estate, which 
enable property to be kept in shape so that the 
home front may function at top efficiency. 


*¥% It is a powerful factor in preventing infla- 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


OF HARTFORD, 


tion — for life insurance dollars, withdrawn 
from competitive markets, are put to work 
in a thrifty phase of the nation’s economy. 


¥% Through policy funds, it is building great 
reservoirs for emergency use during the period 
of post-war readjustment. 


¥% Most important of all, it is paying policy- 
holders and beneficiaries a yearly total of 
2% billion dollars. This means that the pro- 
tection you helped to place and maintain in 
force is today safeguarding the security of 
American families, holding them together 
in times of stress, and keeping them the way 
you'll want to find them when you come back. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 























against inflation 


E WEARS NO UNIFORM. He does not 
march with flags or bands. You never 
see him mentioned in citations or 

dispatches from the battlefields. 


Yet he is a soldier . . . a soldier fighting a 
Home-front battle that may prove as vital as 
any military campaign against the Axis. 


He is the American Life insurance agent 
.. . and the battle he fights is the battle to 
hold the line against rising prices. 


He knows that, today, millions of Ameri- 
cans are earning extra money. He knows that 
if people spend these extra dollars bidding 
for a diminishing supply of consumer goods, 
prices will go up. 


In the course of his daily work, the life 
insurance agent does his bit to help people 
put their extra dollars where they will help 
the Home-front, and at the same time help 
win the war. Each year, policyholders who 
have been helped by an agent to plan the 
financial futures of their families and them- 
selves, pay nearly four billion dollars in 
premiums on life insurance policies. These 


dollars are thus taken out of immediate com- 
petition for consumer goods, and so help 


keep prices down. 


These are the very same dollars, it must 
never be forgotten, which simultaneously 
underwrite the security plans of nearly 67,- 
000,000 Americans who own life insurance. 
Moreover, many of these dollars are helping 
to finance the war . . . for example, Metro- 
politan alone holds for the benefit of its 
policyholders more than $1,800,000,000 in 
government bonds of the United States and 
Canada. And each of Metropolitan’s 19,000 
agents is selling War Savings Stamps, which 
also may be purchased at any Metropolitan 
office. 
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